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as OR, hy 
A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 
CHAP. 1. 
4 Pleaſant Adventure. 


Cami was again called upon for her note, 
before ſhe had read the letter it was to anſwer; 
but relieved now from the preſſure of her own 
terrifying apprehenſions, ſhe gave it comlete and 
willing attention. 


It contained four ſides of paper, cloſely yet ele- 


gantly written in the language of romantic ſenti- 


ment. Mrs. Berliaton ſaid ſhe had ſpent, as yet, 
only a few minutes with her aunt; but they had 
been awfully important; and fance ſhe had exacted 


from her a promiſe to ſtay the whole day, ſhe 


could not deny her diſappointed friendſhip the 
tranſient ſolace of a paper converſatian, to ſooth 
the lingering interval of this unexpected abſence. 


„ My ſou] piges to unburden the weight of its 


ſorrows into thy ſympathiſing boſom, my gentleſt 


friend; but oh! there let them not ſojourn ! receive 


but to lighten, liſten but to commiſerate, and then, 
far, far thence diſmiſs them, retaining but the re- 
membrance thou haſt diſmiſſed them with conſo- 
lation.“ She then bewailed the time loſt to ſoft 
communication and confidence, in their journey, 


from the preſence of others; for though one was a 


brother ſhe ſo truly loved, ſhe found, notwith- 
ſtanding the tenderneſs of his nature, he had the 
23 of a man upon man's prerogatives, and 

er woes called for ſoothing, not arguments; and 
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the other, ſhe briefly added, was but an accidental 
ſſenger. Tis to thee only, O my beauteous 
friend! I would truſt the ſad murmurs of my irre- 
verſible and miſerable deſtiny, of which I have 
learnt but this moment the cruel and deſperate 
ſecret cauſe.” She reſerved, however, the diſcovery 
for their meeting, and called upon her pity for 
her unfortunate brother, as deeply involved in his 
future views, as ſhe in her paſt, by this myſtery :; 
„And have I written this much,” ſhe burſts forth, 
+ without ſpeaking of the cheriſhed correſpondent 
whom ſo often I have deſcribed to thee? Ah! be- 
lieve me not faithleſs to that partner of my choſen - 
eſteem, that noble, that reſiſtleſs poſſeſſor of my 
pureſt friendſhip! No, charming Camilla, think 
not ſo degradingly of her whom fate, in its ſole 
pitying interval, has caſt into thy arms.“ Two 
Pages then enſued with his excluſive encomium, 
painting him chief in every virtue, and maſter of ; 
every grace. She next expreſſed her earneſtneſs to 4 
ſee 9 who Camilla had told her would be 4 
at Southampton. * Preſent me, I conjure thee, to { 
the fair and amiable enflaver of my unhappy bro- 1 
5 


ther! I die to ſee, to converſe with her, to catch 
from her lovely lips the modeſt wiſdom with which 
he tells me they teem; to read in her ſpeaking eyes 
the intelligence which he aſſures me illumines 
them.“ She concluded with deſiring her to give 
what orders ſhe pleaſed for the coach, and the ſerrr 
vants, and to paſs the day with her friends. * 
Camilla, whoſe own ſenſations were now revived l 
to happineſs, read the letter with all the ſympathy 
it claimed, and felt her eyes fill with generous tears 
at the contraſt of their ſituations; yet ſhe highly 
blamed the tenderneſs expreſſed for the unknoon 
correſpondent, thongh its innocence ſhe was ſure 
muſt vanquiſh even Edgar, fince-its ſo conſtant 
avowal proved it might be publiſhed to all man- 
kind. She anſwered her in language nearly as af- 
ſectionate, though leſs inflated than her own, and 
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neſs and purity ſhould need no champions but 
themſelves. © She was aſhamed of the ſpecies of ex- 

Ration raiſed for Indiana, yet knew not how to 
interfere with Melmond's idea of her capacity, 
leſt it might ſeem unkind to repreſent its fallaci- 
ouſneſs; but ſhe was glad to find her ſoft friend 


ſeemed to have a ſtrict guardian in her brother 


and wiſhed eagerly to communicate to Edgar a 
circumſtance which ſhe was ſure would be fo 
welcome to him. 

Impatient to ſee Eugenia, ſhe accepted. the offer 
of the carriage, and deſirous to eſcape Mrs. Mittin, 


begged to have it immediately; but that notable 


perſon came to the door at the ſame time as the 
coach, and, without the ſmalleſt ceremony, ſaid ſhe 
would accompany her to the hotel, in order to 
take the opportunity of making acquaintance with 


her friends, 
Courage frequently, at leaſt in females, becomes 


potent as an agent, where it has been feeble as a 


principal. Camilla, though ſhe had wiſhed, upon 


Her own account, to repreſs Mrs. Mittin in the 


morning, had been too timid for ſuch an under- 
taking; but now, in her anxiety to oblige Edgar, 
ſhe gathered reſolution for declining her company. 
She then found, as is generally the caſe with the 
fearful, the taſk leſs difficult than ſhe had expected; 
for Mrs, Mittin, content with a promiſe ſelf-made, 
that the introduction ſhould take place the next 


day, ſaid ſhe would go and help Mrs. Berlinton's 


woman to —_ her lady's things, which would 
friend for her in the houſe, for a 
thouſand odd matters. 

The carriage of Sir Hugh was juſt driving off 
as Camilla arrived at the hotel. 

She hurried from Mrs. Berlinton's coach, de- 
manding which way the company was gone; and 
being anſwered, by a paſſing waiter, up ſtairs, ran 
on at once, without patience or thought of aſking 
if ſhe ſhould turn to the right or left; till ſeeing a 
gentleman ſtanding = upon the landing place, 
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and leaning upon the banniſters, ſhe was retreating, 
to deſire a conductor, when ſhe perceived it was 
Dr. Orkborne ; who, while the ladies were looking 
at accomodations, and inquiring about Jodgings, 
in profound cogitation, and with his tablets in his 
hands, undiſturbed by the various noiſes around 
Sim, and unmoved by the various ſpectators con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſling, was finiſhing a period 
* he had begun in the coach for his great 
work. | 
Camilla, cheerfully greeting him, begged to 
know which way ſhe ſhould find Eugenia; but, 
making her a ſign not to ſpeak to him, he wrote 
on. Accuſtomed to his manner, and brought up 
to reſpect whatever belonged to ſtudy, from the 
ſtudious life and turn of her father, ſhe obeyed the 
mute injunction, and waited quietly by his fide; till, 
tired of the delay, though unwilling to interrupt him, 
ſheglided ſoftly about the paſſage, watching and ex- 
amining if ſhe could ſee any of the party, yet fearing 
0 offend or mortify him if ſhe called for a waiter. 
Wie ſtraying about thus, as far off as ſhe could 
go without loſing fight of Dr. Orkborne, a door 
the had juſt paſſed was flung open, and ſhe ſaw 
young Halder, whoſe licentious inſolence had fo 
much alarmed her in the bathing-houſe, ſtroam 
out, yawning, ſtretching, and ſwearing unmean- 
ingly, but moſt diſguſtingly, at every ſtep. 

Terrified at his fight, ſhe went on, as ſhe could 
not get to the Doctor without paſſing him; but the 
youth, recollecting her immediately, called out: 
+ Ah, ha! are you there again, you little vixen ?” 
and purſued her. | : 

« Dr. Orkborne! Dr. Orkborne!” ſhe rather 
ſcreamed than ſaid, * pray come this way! I con- 
zure—[ beſeech—I entreat—Dr. Orkborne !—” 

The Doctor, catching nothing of this but his 
name, querulouſly exclaimed: ©* You moleſt me 
much!“ but without raiſing his eyes from his tab- 
Jets; while Halder, at the appeal, cried: © Ay, ay, 

| | Doctor! 
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Doctor! keep your diſtance, Doctor! you are beſt 
where you are, Doctor, I can tell you, Doctor! 

Camilla, then, too much ſcared to be aware ſhe 
ran a far greater riſk than ſhe eſcaped, deſperately 
ſought ele by opening the neareſt door: though 
by the ſudden noiſes upon the ſtairs, and in all the 
adjoining paſſages, it ſeemed as if Dr. Orkborne 
were the only one not alarmed by her cries. 

No one, however, could approach ſo ſoon as 
the perſon of whoſe chamber ſhe had burſt the 
door; who was an old gentleman, of a good and 
lively countenance, who promptly preſenting him- 
ſelf, looked at her with ſome ſurpriſe, but goods 
humouredly aſked her what ſhe was pleaſed to 
want in his room, | — 

„That gentleman,” ſhe cried, panting aud 
meaning to point to Dr. Orkborne; © that gentle- 
man I want, fir!” but ſuch a'medley of waiters; 
company, and ſervants, had in a moment aſſembled 
in the ſpace between them, that the Doctor was 
no longer to be diſcerned. +2; 

* Do you only open my door, then,” ſaid he, 
drily, © to tell me you want ſomebody elſe?“ 

Yet when Halder, vowing he owed her an ill 
turn for which ſhe ſhould pay, would have ſeized 
her by the hand, he protected with his own arm, 
ſaying: * Fie, boy, fie! let the girl alone! I don't 
like violence,” 

A gentleman now, forcing himſelf through the 
crowd, exclaimed: © Miſs Camilla Tyrold! is it 
poflivle! what can you do here, madam?” 

It was Dr. Marchmont, whom the affrighted 
Camilla, ' ſpringing forward, could only anſwer in 
catching by the arm, 

* Tyrold” repeated the old gentleman; *« Is her 
name Tyrold?” | 

Sorry now to have pronounced it in this mixt 
company, Dr. Marchmont evaded any anſwer; 
and, begging her to be compoſed, aſked whither, 
or to whom, he might have the honour of con- 


ducting her. 


e Almoſt 


% Almoſt all my family are here,” cried ſhe, 


« but T eould not make Dr. Orkborne ſhew me. 


the way to them.” 

The old gentleman then, repeating * Tyrold! 
why if her name is Tyrold, Fll take care of her 
myſelf;” invited her into his apartment. | 

Dr. Marchmont, thanking him, ſaid: This 
young lady has friends, who 1n all probability are 
now uneaſily ſeeking her; we muſt loſe no time in 
Joining them.” 

Well, but, well,” cried the old ſtranger, “ let 
her come into my room till the coaſt is clear, and 
then take her away in peace. Come, there's a good 
girl, come in, do! you're heartily welcome; for 


there's a perſon of your name that's the beſt friend 


Jever had in the world. He's gone from our parts, 


now; but he's left nothing ſo good behind. Pray, 


my dear, did you ever hear of a gentleman, an old 
Yorkſhire Baronet, of your name ? 

What! my uncle?” | 
. * Your uncle! why are you niece to Sir Hugh 
Tyrold?” | 

Upon her anſwering yes, he clapped his hands 
with delight, and ſaying: + Why then I'II take 
care of you myſelf, if it's at the riſk of my life!“ 


carried, rather than drew her into his room, the 
Doctor following. Then, loudly ſhutting his door 
in the face of Halder, he called out:“ Enter my 


caſtle who dare! I ſhall turn a young man myſelf, 
at the age of ſeventy, to drub the firſt. varlet that 
would attack the niece of my dear old friend!“ 
They ſoon heard the paſſage clear, and, without 
deigning to liſten to the petulant revilings with 
which young Halder ſolaced his fooliſh rage, 
„Why, my dear,” he continued, why did not you 
tell me your name was Tyrold at once? I promiſe 
you, you need carry nothing elſe with you into our 
parts, to ſee all the doors fly open to you. You 
make much of him, I hope where he is? for he left 
not a dry eye for twenty miles round when he quit - 


ted us. Idon't know how many ſuch men you may 


have 
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have in Hampſhire; but Yorkſhire's a large county, 
yet the beſt, man in it would find it hard to get a 
ſeat in Parliament, where Sir Hugh Tyrold would 
offer himſelf to be a candidate. We all fay, in 
Yorkſhire, he's ſo ſtuffed full of goodneſs and kind- 
neſs, that there's no room left in him for any thing 
elſe; that's our way of talking of him in Yorkſhire; 
if you have a better way in Hampſhire, I ſhall be 
lad to learn it; never too late for that; I hate pride.“ 
No poſſible diſturbance could make Camilla ins 
ſenſible to pleaſure in the praiſe of her uncle, or 
depreſs her ſpirits from joining in his eulogy; and 
her attention, and brightening looks, drew a narra- 
tive from the old gentleman of the baronet's good 
actions and former kindneſſes, ſo pleaſant both to 
the ſpeaker and the hearer, that the one forgot he 
had never ſeen her before, and the other, the fright« 
ful adventure which had occaſioned their meeting 
now, 
Dr. Marchmont at length, looking at his watch, 
inquired what ſhe meant to do? to ſeek her ſiſter 
and party, ſhe anſwered; and, returning her hoſt 
the warmeſt acknowledgments for his aſſiſtance 
and goodneſs, ſhe was going; but, ſtopping her: 
How now? he cried, “ don't you want to know 
who lam? Now I have told you Iama friend of your 
uncle, don't you ſuppoſe he'll aſk you my name? 
Camilla, ſmiling, aſſured him ſhe wiſhed much 
to be informed, but knew not how to trouble him 
with the queſtion. ; 
Why my name, my dear, is Weſtwyn, and 
when you ſay that to your uncle, he won't give you 
a ſour look for your pains; take my word for that 
beforehand, I carried over his nephew and heir, 
a couſin, I ſuppoſe, of yours, to Leipſic with me, 
about = a years ago, along with a boy of my own, 
Hal Weſtwyn; a very good lad, I aſſure you, though 
I never tell him ſo to his face for fear of puffing 
him up; I hate a boy puffed up; he commonly 
comes to no good; that's the only fault of my ho« 


noured friend; he ſpoils all young people—witneſs 
that 
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that ſame couſin of yours, that J can't fay I much 
like ; no more does he me; but tell your good uncle 
you have met me; and tell him J love and honour 
him as I ought to do; I don't know how to do 
more, or elſe I would; tell him this, my dear, 
And I have not forgot what he did for me once, 
when I was hard run; and TI don't intend it; I'm 
no friend to ſhort memories.” 

Camilla ſaid, his name, and her uncle's regard 
for him, had long been familiar to her; and told 
him Clermont Lynmere was of the party to South- 
ampton, though ſhe knew not how to enter abruptly 
into an explanation of his miſtake concerning the 
inheritance. Mr. Weſtwyn anſwered he was in no 
harry to ſee Clermont, who was not at all to his 
taſte ; but would not quit Hampſhire without viſiting 
Cleves: and when he gathered that two more nieces 
of Sir Hugh were in the houſe, he defired to be 
preſented to them. 

Upon re- entering the paſſage, to the great amuſe- 
ment of Dr. Marchmont, and ſerious provocation 
of Camilla, they perceived Dr Orkborne, ſtanding 
preciſely where he had firſt ſtationed himſelf ; attend- 
ing no more to the general hubbub than to her parti- 
cular entreaty, and as regardleſs of the various jolta 
he had received during the tumult, as of the obſtruc- 
tion he cauſed, by his inconvenient poſition, to the 
haſte of the paſſers by. Still Readily repoſing againſt 
the banniſters, he worked hard at refining his para- 

aph, perſuaded, ſince not ſummoned by Miſs 
Margland, he had beſtowed upon it but a few 
minutes, though he had been fixed to that ſpot near 
an hour. 

Miſs Margland received Camilla with a civility - 
which, ſince her poſitive and public affiance to 
Edgar, ſhe thought. neceſſary to the _ miſtreſs of 
Beech Park ; but ſhe looked upon Dr. Marchmont, 
whom ſhe concluded to have been her advocate, with 
a cold ill-will, which, for Mr. Weſtwyn, ſhe ſeaſoned 
Rill more ſtrongly by a portion of contemptuous 
$747 haughtineſs ; 
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haughtineſs; from a ready diſpoſition to believe 
every ſtranger, not formally announced, beneath her 
notice. 

The Doctor ſoon retired, and found Edgar in his 

apart ment, juſt returned from a long ſtroll. He re- 
counted to him the late tranſaction, with reiterated 
exhortations to cireumſpection, from added doubts 
of the ſolidity, though with new praiſe of the 
attractions of Camilla, * She ſeems a character, 
he ſaid, difficult to reſiſt, and yet more difficult to 
attach. Nothing ſerious appears to impreſs her. for 
two minutes together. Let us ſee if the thought- 
leſſneſs and inadvertence thus perpetually fertile of 
danger, reſult from youthful inexperience, or have 
their ſource in innate levity. Time and reaſon will 
rectify the firſt; but time, and even reafon, will 
but harden and embolden the latter. Prudence, 
therefore, muſt now interfere ; or paſſion may fly, 
when the union it has formed moſt requires its cons' 
tinuance.“ | 


| CHA FE 
An Author's Time-heeper. 


Ms. WESTWYN, charmed to meet fo | 
near reiations of a long-valued friend, firuck 
by the extraordinary beauty of Indiana, and by the 
fenfible anſwers of the child, as he called Eugenia; 
as well as caught by the united lovelineſs of perſon 
and of mind which he obferved in Camilla, could 
not bring himſelf to retire till the dinner was upon 
the table: pleading, in excuſe for his ſtay, his for- 
mer mtimacy with Sir Hugh. Miſs Margland, 
ſceing in him nothing that marked faſhion, ſtrove to 
diſtance him by a high demeanour: but though not 
|  # wanting 
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wanting in ſhrewdneſs, Mr. Weſtwyn was a perfectlß 
natural mam and only thinking her manners diſagree= 
able, without ſuſpecting her intention, took but 
little notice of her, from the time he ſaw ſhe could 
give him no pleaſure : while with the young party, 
he was ſo much delighted, that he ſeriouſly regretted 
he had only one ſon to offer amongſt them. _ 
When the dinner was ſerved, Eugenia grew uneaſy 
that Dr. Orkborne ſhould be ſummoned, whoſe non- 
appearance ſhe had not ventured to mention, from 
the profeſſed hatred of his very ſight avowed by Miſs 
Margland. But Camilla, brought up to exert con- 
ſtantly her courage for the abſent, told the waiter to 
call the gentleman from the head of the ſtairs,” ?? 
„ My maſter himſelf, ma'am,” he anſwered “ as 
well as I, both told the gentleman the company he 
came with were ſerved; but he as good as bid us 
both hold our tongues. He ſeems to have taken a 
great liking to that place upon the ſtairs; though 
there's nothing I know of particular in it.? 
But, if you tell him we wait dinner—” cried 
Eugenia; when Miſs Margland, interrupting her 
ſaid, ©* I'm ſure then, you won't tell him true: for 
I beg we may all begin. I think it would be rather 
more decorous he ſhould wait for us!“ 
The waiter, nevertheleſs, went; but preſently 
returned, ſomewhat ruffled ; ſaying, ** The gentle- 
man does not chooſe to hear me, ma'am. He ſays, 
if he mayn't be let alone one ſingle minute, it will be 
throwing away all his morning. I can't ſay I know 
what he means; but he ſpeaks rather froppiſh. I'd 
as lieve not go to him again, if you pleaſe.“ | 
Miſs Margland declared, ſhe wiſhed him no better 
dinner than his pot-hooks; but did not doubt he 
would eome jult before they had done, as uſual 
and he was no more mentioned : though ſhe never 
in her life eat fo fait; and the table was ordered to N 
be cleared of its covers, with a ſpeed exactly the re- | 
verfe of the patience with which the Doctor was in- 
dulged on fimilar occaſions by the baronet. Z | 
4 0 Miſs =) ; 
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Miſs Margland, when the cloth was removed, 
propoſed a fally in ſearch of lodgings. Camilla and 


Eugenia, defirous of a private conference, begged to 


remain within; though the latter ſought to take 
care of her abſent preceptor, before ſhe could enjoy 
the converſation of her fiſter ; and when Miſs Marg- 
land and Indiana, in ſecret exultation at his dinner- 
leſs tate, had glided, with filent ſimpering, paſt him, 
flew to beſeech his conſent to take ſome nouriſhment. 

Such, however, was his preſent abſorption in 
what he was writing, that the voluntary kindneſs of 
his pupil was as unwelcome as the forced intruſion of 
the waiter; and he conjured her to grant him a little 
reſpite from ſuch eternal tormenting, with the plaĩu- 
tive impatience of deprecating ſome injury, 

The fiſters, now, equally eager to relate and to 
liſten to their mutual affairs, ſhut themſelves up in 
the apartment of Eugenia; who, with the greatelt 
ſimplicity, began the diſcourſe, by ſaying, * Have 
you heard, my dear ſiſter, that Clermont has refuſed 
me ?? | 

Camilla was ſeverely ſhocked. Accuſtomed her- 
ſelf to the face and form of Eugenia, which, to 
her innocent affection, preſented always the image of 
her virtuous mind and cultivated underſtanding, ſhe 
had not preſaged even the poſſibility of ſuch an 
event; and, though ſhe had feen with concern the 
inequality of their outward appearance, Clermont 
had ſeemed to her, in all elfe, ſo inferior to her 
ſiſter, that ſhe had repined at his unworthineſs, but 
never doubted the alliance, 

She was diſtreſſed how to offer any conſolation 
but ſoon found none was required. Eugenia was 
compoſed and contented, though penſive, and not 
without ſome feeling of mortification. Yet anger 
and reſentment had found no place in the tranſaction. 
Her equity acknowledged that Clermont had every 
right of choice : but while her candour induced her 
to even applaud his diſintereſtedneſs in relinguiſhing - 
the Cleves eſtate, her capacity pointed out an} 1 
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rible muſt be the perſonal defects, that ſo ſpeedily, 


without one word of converſation, one trial of any 
fort how their taſtes, tempers, or characters might 
accord, ſtimulated him to ſo decifive a rejection. 
This view of her unfortunate appearance caſt her, at 
firſt, into a train of melancholy ideas, that would 
faſt have led her to unhappineſs, though wholly un- 
mixed with any regret of Clermont, had not the 
natural philoſophy of her mind come to her aid ; or 
had her education been of a more worldly ſort. 
When Camilla related her own hiſtory, her plan 
of making Edgar again completely maſter of his 
own proceedings met the entire approbation of Eu- 
genia, who, with a ſerious ſmile, ſaid, © Take 
warning by me, my dear ſiſter ! and, little as you 


have reaſon to be brought into any compariſon with 


ſucha one as me, anticipate the diſgrace of de- 
fection !”? 4 Xs | 
Camilla, much touched, embraced her, ſincerely 
wiſhing ſhe were half as faultleſs as her excellent ſelf. 
The return of Miſs Margland and Indiana obliged 
them to quit their retreat: and they now found 
Dr. Orkborne in the dining-room Having finiſhed 
his paragraph, he had ſought his party of his own 
accord ; but, meeting with no one, had taken a 
book from his pocket, with which he meant to be- 
guile the appetite he felt riſing, till the hour of 
dinner, which he had not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion was 
over: for of the progreſs of time he had no know- 
ledge but by its palpable paſſage from the ſun to the 
moon ; his watch was never wound up, and the 
morning and the evening were but announced to him 
by a ſummons to breakfaſt and to ſupper. 
The ladies ſeated themſelves at the window, 
Indiana was enchanted by the concourſe, of gay 
and well dreſſed people paſſing by, and far from in- 
ſenſible to the viſible ſurpriſe and pleaſure ſhe excited 
in thoſe who caſt up their eyes at the hotel, 
Eugenia, to whom a great and populons town: was 
entirely new, found alſo, in the diverſity as well az 
5 3 | * novelty 
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novelty of its objects, mueh matter for remark and 
contemplation; Miſs Margland had experienced the 
utmoſt ſatĩsfaction in ſeeing, at laſt, ſome faces and 
ſome things leſs ruſtic than had been preſented to her 
in Yorkſhire or at Cleves; and Camilla had every 
hope that this place, in Edgar's own expreſſion, 
would terminate every perplexity, and give local date 
to her life's permanent felicity. x 

In a few minutes, a youth appeared on the oppo- 
ſite pavement, whoſe air was new to none of the 
party, yet not immediately recollected by any. It 
was ſtriking, however, in elegance and in melan- 
choly. Eugenia recollected him firſt, and flarting 
back, gaſped for breath; Indiana the next moment 
called out, Ah l——it's Mr MelmondY” and 
bluſhing high, her whole face was bright and dim- 
pled with unexpected delight. 

He walked on, without looking up, and Indiana, 
ſimply piqued as well as chagrined, fail the was glad 
he was gone. ; 

But Eugenia looked after him with a gentle ſigh, 
which now firſt ſhe thought blameleſs, and a pleaſure, 
which, though half mournful, ſhe now ſuffered her- 
ſelf to encourage. Free from all ties that made her 
ſhun this partiality as culpable, ſhe ſecretly told her- 
ſelf ſhe might now, without injury to any one, in- 
dulge it for an object whom, little as he was known to 
her, ſhe internally painted with all the faultleſs qua- 
lities of ideal excellence. | 

From theſe meditations ſhe was roufed by Dr. 
Orkborne's looking rather wiſhfully round him, and 
exclaiming. Pray — don't we dine rather late?“ 

The, miſtake being cleared up, by Miſs Marg- 
land's aſſuring him it was impoſſible to keep dinner 
waiting all day, for people who choſe to ſtand whole 
hours upon a ſtaircaſe, he felt rather diſcomforted : 
but when Eugenia privately ordered him a repaſt in 
his own chamber, he was amply conſoled, by the 
unconſtrained freedom with which he was empowered 
a y = do 
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to have more books upon the table than plates ; and 


to make more ink ſpots than he eat mouthfuls. 
Camilla had the mortification to find, upon her 


returh home, that Edgar had made his promiſed 


viſit, not only in her abſence, but while Mrs. Ber- 

linton was ſtill with her aunt. 
That lady then communicated to Camilla the ſe- 
. cret to hich, while yet in ignorance of its exiſtence, 
ſhe now found ſhe had been facrificed. Mrs, Econ, 
two years ago, had given her hand, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn privacy, to her butler, who now attended her 
to Southampton. To avoid diſobliging a fick old 
relation, from whom ſhe expected a conſiderable le- 
gacy, ſhe had prevailed with her huſband to conſent 
that the marriage ſhould not be divulged : but cer- 
tain that whatever now might be her fortune, ſhe 
had no power to bequeath it from her new con- 
nexion, the terror of leaving utterly deftitute a 
beautiful young creature, who believed herſelf well 
provided fer, had induced her to nearly force her 
acceptance of an almoſt ſuperannuated old man of 
family; who, merely coveting her beauty, inquired 
not into her inclination. The ſame latent cauſe had 
made her inexorable to the pleadings of young 
Melmond; who, conceiving his fortune dependent 
upon the pleaſure of his aunt, his certain income 
being trifling, thought it his duty to fly the fair 
object of his adoration, when he difcovered the de- 
ceit of Lionel with regard to the inheritance of Sir 
Hugh. This fick old relation was now juſt dead, 
and had left to her ſole diſpoſal a conſiderable eſtate. 
The huſband naturally refuſed to be kept any longer 
from his juſt rights; but the ſhame ſhe felt of mak- 
ing the diſcovery of a marriage contracted clandeſ- 
tinely, after ſhe was ſixty years of age, with a man 
under thirty, threw her into a nervous fever. And, 
in this ſtate, unable to reveal to her nephew an event 
which now affected him alone, fhe prevailed with Mr. 
Ulf, who was willing to reviſit his original home, 
Southampton, to accompany her thither in his uſual 
"_ Capacity 
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capacity, till ſhe had ſummoned her nephew and 
niece, and acquainted them with the affair. 

To herſelf, Mrs. Berlinton ſaid, the evil of this 
tranſaction has been over, while yet it was unknown; 
ſhe had heard it, therefore, in filence, and forborne 
unavailing reproach. But her brother, to whom 
the blow was new, and the conſequences were till 
impending, was ſtruck with extreme anguiſh, that 
while thus every poſſible hope was extinguiſhed with 
regard to his love, he muſt ſuddenly apply himſelf 
to ſome bulineſs, or be reduced to the moſt obſcure 
poverty. 

Camilla heard the account with ſincere concern for 
them both, much heightened for young Melmond, 
upon finding that, by his expreſs defire, his fiſter 
now relinquiſhed her deſign of cultivating an acquain- * 
tance with Indiana, whom he had the virtue to de- 
termine to avoid, ſince his fortune, and even his 
hopes, were thus irretrievably ruined. 

They converſed together to a late hour; and Ca- 

milla, before they parted, made the moſt earneit apo- 
logies for the liberty taken with her houſe by Mrs. 
Mittin : but Mrs. Berlinton, with the utmoſt ſweet- 
neſs, begged ſhe might ſtay till all her bufineſs with 
her was ſettled ; ſmilingly adding, buſineſs alone, 
the was ſure could bring them together, 

Much relieved, ſhe then determined to preſs Mrs, 
Mittin to collect and pay her accounts immediately; 
and to avoid with her, in the meanwhile, any further 
tranſactions. 5 
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CHAP. III. 


An agreeable Hearing. * 


Earry the next morning, Camilla went to 

the hotel, in the carriage of Mrs, Berlinton; 

eluding, though not without difficulty, the company 
of Mrs. Mittin, “ She found the party all in good 
ſpirits; Indiana, in particular, was completely 
elated ; joined to the admiration ſhe believed awaited 
her in this large and faſhionable town, ſhe now 
knew ſhe might meet there the only perſon who had 
ever excited in her youthful, and nearly vacant 
breaſt, any appropriate pleaſure, ſuper-added to the 
general zeſt of being adored. She did not, indeed, 
think of marrying any one who could not offer her 
a coach and four; but ſo little was ſhe diſturbed by 
thinking at all, that the delight of being adulated 
by the man ſhe preferred, carried with it no idea of 
danger. Eugenia too, ſoothed with the deluſions 
of her romantic but innocent fancy, flattered her- 
ſelf ſhe might now ſee continually the obje & ſhe 
conceived formed for meriting her even reverential 
regard ; and Miſs Margland was importantly occu- 
Pied upon affairs beſt ſuited to her taſte and ancient 
habits, in deliberating how firſt to bring forth her 
fair charge with the moſt brilliant effect. 

Camilla was much embaraſſed how to parry an 
introduction to Mrs. Berlinton, upon which all the 
females built as the foundation of their Southampton 

proſperity ; the young ones, already informed ſhe 
was the filter of Melmond, languiſhing to know her 
for his ſake ; and Miſs Margland, formerly acquainted 
with the noble family of her huſband, being impa- 
tient to reſume her claims in fimilar circles 5 but an 
N Bs. 4 
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awkard beginning apology was ſet aſide by the 
entrance of Edgar and Dr. Marchmont. 

Indiana now poured forth innumerable queſtions 
upon what ſhe might look forward to with reſpect to 
balls and public places; Eugenia aſked nearly as 
many concerning the buildings, antiquities, and 
proſpects; and Miſs Margland more than either, 
relative to the company, their genealogies and con- 
nexions. The two Doctors ſoon ſat aloof, con- 
ferring upon leſs familiar matters ; but Edgar only 
ſpoke in reply, and Camilla uttered not a word, 
Soon after, a voice on the ſtairs called out, 
O never mind ſhewing me the way; if I come to 
a wrong room, I'll go on till 1 come to a right;“ 
and the next minute young Lynmere fallied ĩuto the 
apartment. ' ' EP 

&« could not get to you laſt night,” cried he; “ 
« and I can only ſtay a moment now. I have a 
pretty ſerious buſineſs upon my hands; ſo if you. 
can give me any breakfaſt, don't loſe time.“ | 

Miſs Margland, willing to pleaſe the brother of 
Indiana, readily ordered for him whatever the inn 
could afford, of which he failed not heartily to par- 
take, ſaying, © I have met with a good comic ſort 
of adventure here already. Gueſs. what it is? 

Indiana complied ; but his own wiſh to communi- 
cate was ſo much ſtronger than that of any one to 
hear, that, before ſhe cou'd pronounce three works 
he cried : Well, if you're ſo exceſſive curious, II 
tell it you. I'm engaged in a duel. 1 

Indiana ſcreamed ; Miſs Margland echoed her 
cry ; Eugenia, who had looked down from his en- 
trance, raiſed her eyes with an air of intereſt ; Ca- 
milla was ſurpriſed out of her own concerns; and 
Edgar ſurveyed him with an aſtoniſhment not wholly 
unmixt with contempt ; but the two Doctors went 
on with their own diſcourſe. | 

& Nay, nay, Dye, don't be frightened ; *tis-not 
a duel in which I am to fight myſelf; I am only to 
be ſecond. But ſuppoſe I were firſt ? what Ggnifies Ne 

the 
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theſe are things we have in hand ſo often, we 
don't think of them.“ | 
La! brother! you don't ſay ſo?” cried Indi- 
ana: La! how droll!” He then pretended that 
he would tell nothing more. 
Camilla inquired if he had ſeen Mr. Weſtwyn, 
whom ſhe had met with the preceding day. 
„% Not I, faith! but that's a-propos enough; 
for it's his ſon that has aſked me to be his ſecond.” 
O, poor good old Mr. Weſtwyn !” cried Ca- 
milla, now much intereſted in this hiſtory ; “ and 
can you not ſave him ſuch a ſhock ? can you not 
be mediator inſtead of ſecond ? he ſeems ſo fond of 
his ſon—” | 
« O, as to him, it's no matter; he's ſuch a harſh 
old huncks, I ſhall be glad to have him worked a 
little ; I've often wanted to pull him by the noſe, 
myſelf, he takes ſuch liberties with me. But did 
you ever hear of ſuch a fool as his ſon? he deſerves 
to be badgered as bad as his father; he's going to 
fight with as fine an honeſt fellow as ever I met 
with, for nothing at all! abſolutely nothing!“ 
„0 Dear! how droll!” ſaid Indiana. 
„ But why can you not interfere ?” cried Ca- 
milla: poor Mr. Weſtwyn will be made ſo un- 
happy if any evil befals his ſon !” 
O, faith, as to him, he may take it as he will; 
I ſhan't trouble my head about him ; he has made 
free enough with me, I can afſure you; it's only to 
have him out of the way, that the buſineſs is put 
"off till noon; it was to have been in the morning, 
but the old tyrant took it into his pate to make 
poor Henry, who is one of your good ones, and 
does nothing to vex him on purpoſe, ride out with 
him ; he has promiſed, however, to get off by 
13 twelve o'clock, when four of us are to be at a cer- 
3! tain ſpot that I ſhan't name.“ 
1 Camilla again began to plead the merits of the 
1 father; but Indiana more urgently demanded the 


reaſon of the combat. I dare ſay, brother, they 
fight 
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fight about being in love with ſomebody ? don't 
they, brother? now do tell me?” 

« Not a whit! it's for a girl he don't care a 
ſtraw for, and never ſaw but once in his life, and 
don't care a farthing if he never ſees again.” | 

„% Dear, how droll, brother! I thought people 
always fought about being in love with ſomebody 
they wanted to marry; and never but when ſhe 
was exceſſive pretty.“ £ 

“ O, faith, marriage ſeldom deſerves a fighting | 
match; but as to being pretty, that's all Harry has 
in his excuſe, ſo he pretends ſhe's as divine as an 
angel.” 

% Dear! well, and don't you know any thing 
more than that about it?” | 

„ No, nor he either; he only ſaw her at a bath- 
ing houſe, where a fine jolly young buck was pay- 
ing her a few compliments, that ſhe affected not to 
like; and preſently, in a filly diſpute whether ſhe * 
was a girl of character, they had a violent quar- 

rel, and Harry was ſuch a fool as to end it with a 
challenge.“ 

At the words a Jatling houſe, the blood forſook 
the cheeks of Camilla with ſudden perſonal alarm; 
but it mounted high into them again, upon hear- 
ing the nature of the diſpute; though yet again it 
ſunk, and left them wholly pallid, at the brief and 
final conviction ſhe was the ſole cauſe of this duel, 
and upon ſo diſgraceful a diſpute. | 

The emotions of Edgar, though leſs fearful, 
were not leſs violent nor painful, That Camilla 
ſhould be the ſubjeRt of any challenge was ſhock- 
ing, but of ſuch a one he thought a diſhonour; 
yet to prevent, and with the leaſt publicity, its 
effed, was the immediate occupation of his mind. 

A ſhort pauſe enſued, broken preſently by Cler- 
mont, who, looking at his watch, ſuddenly jumped 
up, and calling out, “ Faith, I ſhall be too late!“ 
was capering out of the room; but the ſhame of 
Camilla in the diſgrace, was overpowered by her 
terror of its conſequences, and ſtarting up, and 

elaſping 
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claſping her hands, „O couſin! O Clermont!“ 
the cried, “for Heaven's ſake ſtop this affair!“ 

Clermont, ſatisfied that a ſufficient alarm was 
raiſed to impede the tranſaction, without any oon- 
ceſhon on his part, declared himſelf bound in ho- 
nour to attend the appointment, and, in extreme 
ſeeming haſte and earneſtneſs, walked off: ſtop- 
ping, however, when he came to the door, not to 
liſten to the ſupplications of his couſin, but to toſs 
off a freſh cup of chocolate, which a waiter was 
juſt carrying to the next room. 

Camilla now, her face varying in colour twenty 
times in a minute, and her whole frame. ſhaking, 
while her eyes were caſt, conſcious and timid, on 
the floor, approached Edgar, and ſaying, “ This 
young man's father is my dear uncle's friend !—” 
burſt into tears. | 

Edgar, whollv diſſolved, took her hand, preſſed 
it to his lips; beſought her, in a low voice, to diſ- 
miſs her apprehenſions, in the confidence of his 
moſt ardent exertions, aud again kiſſing her hand, 
with the words, © Too—O, far too dear Camilla!“ 
haſtened after Lynmere. 

Aﬀected in a thouſand ways, ſhe dropt, weep- 
ing, upon a chair, Should the duel take place, and 
any fatal conſequences follow, ſhe felt ſhe ſhould 
never be happy again; and even, ſhould it be pre- 

vented, its very ſuggeſtion, from ſo horrible a 
doubt of her character, ſeemed a ſtain from which 

it could never recover. The inconſiderate facility 
with which ſhe had wandered about with a perſon 
ſo little known to her, ſo underbred, and ſo for- 
ward, appeared now to herſeif inexcuſable; and 
ſhe determined, if but ſpared this dreadful puntth- 
ment, to paſs the a of her future life in un- 
remitting caution. 

Eugenia, with the kindeſt ſympathy, and Indi- 
ana and Miſs Margland, with extreme curioſity, 
ſought to diſcover the reaſon of her emotion; but 
while begging them to diſpenſe with an explana- 
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tion, old Mr. Weſtwyn was announced and ap- 
peared, 

The horrors of a culprit, the moſt cruel as well 
as criminal, ſeemed inſtantly the portion of the 
ſelf. condemned Camilla; and, as he advanced with 
chearful kindneſs, to inquire after her health, his 
ignorance that all his happineſs, through her 
means, was that moment at ſtake, pierced her with 
a ſuffering ſo exquiſite, that ſhe uttered a deep 
groan, and ſunk back upon her chair, | 

An iaſtant's recollection brought her more of 
fortitude, though not of comfort; and ſpringing 
up and addreſling, though not looking at Mr. 
Weſtwyn, who was ſtaring at her with aſtoniſh- 
ment and concern: Where, fir,” ſhe cried, © 1s 
your ſon? If you have the leaſt knowledge which 
way he is gone—which way he may be traced — 
purſue and force him back this moment !—Imme- 
Giately |—” a 

My ſon!” repeated the good old gentleman, 
wanting no other word to participate in any alarm; 
„what, Hal Weſtwyn ?—” - 

„Follow him—ſeek—him—ſend for him—a 
2 not, a fingle inſtant, Joſe fight of him all 

ay ln"? | 

My dear young lady, what do you mean? III 
ſend for him, to be ſure, if you defire it; but what 
makes you ſo good as to think about my ſon? did 
you ever fee my ſon? do you know my ſon? do 
vou know Hal Weſtwyn?” 

Don't aſk now, dear fir ! ſecure him firſt, and 
make what inquiries you pleaſe afterwards.” 

Mr. Weſtwyn, in evident conſternation, walked 
out, Camilla herſelf opening the door; but turn- 
ing back in the paſſage, ſtrongly ſaid: “ If the boy 
has been guilty of any miſbehaviour, I won't ſup- 
port him; I don't like miſbehaviour; it's a bad 
thing; I can't take to it.” 

Ono] no! quite the contrary!” exclaimed the 
agitated Camilla, he is good, kind, generous! I 
owe him the greateſt obligation! and J defire 

nothing 
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nothing upon earth ſo much, at this moment, as to 
ſee him, and to thank him!“ 258 
The old gentleman's eyes now filled with tears, 
and coming back, and moſt affectionately ſhaking 
hands with her, I was afraid he had miſbehaved,” 
he cried; © but he was always a good lad; and if 
he has done any thing for the niece of my dear 
Sir Hugh Tyrold, 1 ſhall hug him to my heart!“ 
and then, in great, but pleaſed perturbation, he 
hurried away, ſaying to himſelf, as he went: „I'II 
take him to her, to be ſure; I deſire nothing 
better! God bleſs her! If ſhe can ſpeak ſo well of 
my poor Hal, ſhe muſt be the beſt girl living! and 
ſhe ſhall have him—yes, ſhe ſhall have him, if ſhe's 
a mind to him; and 1 don't care if ſhe i'n't worth 
a groat; ſhe's niece to my old friend; that's 
better,” | 
Camilla ſpeeding, but not hearing him, returned 


to her ſeat; yet could not anſwer one queſtion, 


from the horrors of her fears, and her ſhame of the 
detail of the buſineſs. 

When the breakfaſt was over, Miſs Margland 
defired every one would get ready to 50 the lodg- 
ings; and, with Indiana, repaired herſelf to viſit 
them, and give general orders. Dr. Marchmont 


had glided out of the room, in anxiety for Edgar; 


to the great diſſatisfaction, and almoſt contempt of 
Dr. Orkborne, with whom he was juſt diſcuſſing 
ſome controverted points upon the ſhield of Achil- 
les; which, that he could quit for the light concerns 
of a young man, added again to his ſurmiſes that, 
though he had run creditably the uſual ſcholaſtic 
race, his reputation was more the effect of general 
ability and addreſs, than of ſuch ſound and conſum- 


mate learning as he himſelf poſſeſſed, Ruminating 


upon the ignorant injuſtice of mankind, in ſuffer- 
ing ſuch quacks in literature and philology to 
carry the palm of fame, he went to his chamber, to 
collect, from his bolſter and bedſide, the hoard of 


books and papers, from which, the preceding 


night, he had diſencumbered his coat, waiſtcoat, 


and 
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and great coat pockets, inſide and out, to review 
before he could fleep; and which now were again 
to encircle him, to facilitate their change of 
abode, | 

But Eugenia would not quit her afflited ſiſter, 
who ſoon, in her gentle breaſt, depoſited the whole 
of her grief, her apprehenſions, and her N 
| Charging her inſtantly to retire, if Edgar ſhould 
return, that whatever might be the event he ſhould 
unfold, ſhe might releaſe him immediately from an 
engagement that his laſt words ſeemed to avow 
did not make him happy, and that probably he 
now repented. The deſign was ſo conſonant to 
the native heroiſm of Eugenia, that ſhe conſented, 
with applauſe, to aid its execution. 

About half an hour, which ſeemed to be pro- 
longed to twenty times the duration of the whole 
day, paſſed in terrible expectation; Edgar then ap- 
peared, and * ſuſpending her earneſt cu- 
rioſity, to comply with the acute feelings of her 
ſiſter, ret reated. 

Camilla could ſcarce breathe; ſhe ſtood up, her 
eyes and mouth open, her face pale, her hands up- 
lifted, waiting, but not daring to demand intelli. 
gence. | 

Edgar, entering into her diſtreſs with a tender- 
neſs that drove from him his own, eagerly ſatis- 
fied her: All,“ he cried, “ is ſafe ; the affair has 
been compromiſed; no duel has taken place; and 
the parties have mutually pledged themſelves to 
torget the diſpute.” 

Tears again, but no longer bitter, flowed copi- 
ouſly down her cheeks, while her raiſed eyes and 
<laſped hands expreſſed the fervency of her thank- 
tulneſs. 

Edgar, extremely touched, took her hand ; he 
wiſhed to ſeize a moment ſo nearly awful, to en- 
force upon her mind every ſerious ſubject with 
which he moſt deſi red it to be impreſſed; but ſor- 
row was ever ſacred to him: and defiring only, at 
this period, to conſole her; This adventure,” he 

| > » cried, 
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cried, © has now terminated ſo well, you muſt not 
ſuffer it to wound you. Diſmiſs it, ſweet Camilla, 
from your memory !—at leaſt till you are more 
compoſed.” 

« No, fir:” cried Camilla, to whom his ſoftneſs, 
by reſtoring her hope of an ultimately happy con- 
cluſion, reſtored ſtrength; © it ought never to be 
diſmiſſed from my memory; and what I am now 
going to ſay will fix it there indelibly.“ 

Edgar was ſurpriſed, but pleaſed; his moſt anxi- 
ous wiſhes ſeemed on the point of being fulfilled; 
he expected a voluntary explanation of every per- 
plexity, a.clearance of all myſtery, 

* i am ſenſible that I have appeared to you,” 
ſhe reſumed, “in many points repiehenſible; in 
ſome, perhaps, inexcuſable—" 

« Inexcuſable? O no! never! never!” 

„The letters of Sir Sedley Clarendel I know 
vou think I ought not to have received—" 

Edgar, biting his nails, looked down. 

%% And, indeed, I acknowledge myſelf, in that 
affair, a moſt egregious dupe !—" 

She bluſhed; but her bluſh was colourleſs to 
that of Edgar. Reſentment againſt Sir Sedley beat 
high in every vein; while diſappointment to his 
delicacy, in the idea of Camilla duped by any man, 
ſeemed, in one blow, to detach him from her per- 
ſon, by a ſudden diſſolution of all charm to his 
mind in the connection. 

Camilla ſaw, too late, ſhe had been too haſty in 
a confeſſion which ſome apologiſing account ſhould 
have preceded ; but what her courage had begun, 
pride now aided her to ſupport, and ſhe continued. 

& For what belongs to that correſpondence, and 
even for its being unknown to my friends, I may 
offer, perhaps, hereafter; ſomething in exculpa- 
tion;—hereafter, I ſay, building upon your long 
family regard; for though we part—it will be, I 
truſt, in amity.” | 

„Part!“ repeated Edgar recovering from his 
diſpleaſure by amazement, * 
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« Yes, part,” ſaid ſhe, with aſſumed firmneſs; 
« it on be vain to palliate what I cannot dif- 

uiſe from myſelf—l am leſſened in your eſteem.” 
She could not go on; imperious ſhame took poſ- 
ſeſſion of her voice, crimſoned her very forehead, 
bluſhed even in her eyes, demoliſhed her ſtrained 
energy, and enfeebled her genuine ſpirit, 

But the conſcious taciturnity of Edgar recalled 
her exertions; ſtruck and afflicted by the truth ſhe 
had pronounced, he could not controvert it; he 
was mute; but his look ſpoke keen diſturbance and 
bitter regret. 

% Not ſo low, however, am I yet, I truſt, fallen 
in your opinion, that you can wonder at the ſtep I 

now take. I am aware of many errours; I know, 
too, that appearances have often cruelly miſrepre- 
ſented me ; my errours you might have the can- 
dour to forget, and falſe appearances I could eaſily 
clear in my own favour—but where, and what is 
the taliſman which can eraſe from my own re- 
membrance that you have thought me unworthy ?” 

Edgar ſtarted; but ſhe would not give him time 
to ſpeak; what ſhe had laſt uttered was too pain- 
fal to her to dwell upon, or hear anſwered, and 
rapidly, and in an elevated manner, ſhe went on. 

I here, therefore, ſolemaly releaſe you from 
all tie, all engagement whatever with Camilla 
Tyrold! I ſhall immediately acquaint my friends 
that henceforth—we Both are Free! 

She was then retiring. Edgar, confounded by a 
ſtroke ſo utterly and every way unexpected, neither 
anſwering nor interpoſing, till he ſaw her hand 
upon the lock of the door. In a voice then, that 
ſpoke him cut to the ſoul, though without at- 
tempting to ſtop her, © This then,” he cricd, 
„ Camilla is your final adieu.“ ” 

She turned round, and with a face glowing, and 
eyes gliſtening, held out to him her hand: „1 
knew not if you would accept,” ſhe ſaid *%a 
kinder word, or I ſhould have aſſured you of my 
unaltered regard—and have claimed the continu- 

Vor. III. C ance 
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ance of your friendſhip, and even—if your pati- 
ence is not utterly exhauſted, of your watchful 


. counſel—Farewell! remember me without ſeve- 


rity! my own eſteem muſt be permanent as my ex- 
iſtence !” 

The door, here, was opened by Miſs Margland 
and Indiana, and Camilla haſtily ſnatched away the 
hand which Edgar, graſping with the fondneſs of 
renovated paſſion, ſecretly meant to part with no 
more, till a final reconciliation once again made it 
his own; but compelled to yield to circumſtance, 
he ſuffered it to be withdrawn; and while ſhe 
darted into the chamber of Eugenia, . to hide her 
deep emotions from Indiana, who was tittering, 
and Miſs Margland, who was ſneering, at the ſitu- 
arion in which ſhe was ſupriſed, he Te tly took 


leave Himſelf, too much impreſſed by this critical 
ſcene, to labour for unintereſting diſcourſe. 


CHAP. IV, 


Ideas upon Marriage. 


N HILE, in the boſom of her faithful ſiſter, 
Camilla repoſed her feelings and her fears, al- 
ternately rejoicing and trembling at the temerity 
of the reſolution ſhe had exerted; Edgar ſought 
his not leſs faithful and honourable, but far more 
worldly friend, Dr. Marchmont. 

He narrated, with extreme emotion, the ſcene he 
had juſt had with Camilla; aſſerting her poſſeſſion 
of every ſpecies of excellence from the nobleneſs 
of her rejection, and abhorring himſelf for having 

iven her a moment's doubt of his fulleſt eſteem. 
Not a ſolicitude, he declared, now remained —4 
; ; | im, 
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him, but how to appeaſe her diſpleaſure, ſatisfy 
her dignity, and recover her favour. 

« Softly, ſoftly !”” ſaid the Doctor; meaſure 
your ſteps more temperately, ere you run with 
ſuch velocity. If this refuſal is the reſult of an 
offended ſenſibility, you cannot exert yourſelf too 
warmly in its conſolation; even if it is from pride, 
it has a juſt claim to your conceſſions, ſince ſhe 
thinks you have injured it ; yet pauſe before you 
act, may it not be merely from a confidence of 
power that loves to tyrannize over its ſlaves; by 
playing with their chains? or a lurking ſpirit of 
coquetry, that deſires to regain the liberty of triſl - 
ing with ſome new Sir Sedley Clarendel? or, per- 


- 


haps, with Sir Sedley himſelf? on 

« Dr. Marchmont ! how 'wretchedly ill you 
think of women!“ | 

] think of them as they are! I think of them 
as I have found them. They are artful, though 
feeble; they are ſhailow, yet ſubtle,” 

© You have been unfortunate in your con- 
nexions?“ : 

« Yet who had better proſpects? with energies 
as warm, with hopes as lively as your own, twice 
have 1 conducted to the altar two beings I thought 
framed for my peculiar felicity; but my peace, 
my happineſs, and my honour, have been torn up 
by the root, exactly where I thought I had planted 
them for my whole temporal exiſtence. This 
heart, which to you appears hard and ſuſpicious, 
has been the dupe of its fuſceptibilities; firſt, 
in a creature of its own choice, next, where it be- 
lieved itſelf choſen. That firſt, Mandlebert, had 
you ſeen her, you would have thought, as ] thought 
her myſelf—an angel! She was another Camilla.” 

Another Camilla!” | 

Grace, ſweetneſs, and beanty vied in her for 
pre-eminence. Yes, another Camilla! though I 
ſee your incredulity; I ſee you think my compa- 
riſon almoſt profane; and that grace, ſweetneſs, _ 
and beauty; awaited the birth of Camilla to be made 
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known to the world. Such, however, ſlie was, and 
] faw and loved at once. I knew her character 
fair, I precipitately made my addrefles, and con- 
cluded myſelf beloved in return—becauſe I was 
accepted!“ 

Edgar ſhrunk back, and caſt down his eyes. 

„Nor was it till the moment—heart-breaking 
yet to my recollection !—of her ſudden death, that 
I knew the lifeleſs, ſoulleſs, inanimate frame was 
all ſhe had beſtowed upon me. In the private 
drawer of her bureau, I then found a pocket-book. 
In the firſt leaf, I ſaw a gentleman's name ;—-[ 
turned over, and ſaw it again; I looked further, 
and ſtill it met my view; I opened by chance,— 
but nothing elſe appeared :—there it was ſtill, 
traced in every hand, charactered in every form, 
ſhape, and manner, the wayward, wiſtful eye could 
delight to faſhion, for varying, yet beholding it 
without end: while, over the intermediate ſpaces, 
verſes, quotations, ſhort but affecting ſentences, 
were every where ſcattered, bewailing the miſery 
of diſappointed hope, and unrequited love; of a 
heartleſs hand devoted at the altar; of vows en. 
chaining liberty, not ſatisfying affection! I then 
alas, too late! dived deeper, with, then, uſeleſs 
inveſtigation, - and diſcovered an early paſſion, 
never eraſed from her mind ;—diſcovered—that I 
had never made her happy ! that ſhe was merely 


enduring, ſuffering me—while my whole confid- 


ing ſoul was undividedly hers!“ — 

Eder ſhuddered at this picture; © But why, 
then,” he cried, ** fince ſhe ſeemed amiable as well 
as fair, why did ſhe accept you?“ 

„ Aſk half the married women in the nation 
how they became wives: they will tell you their 
friends urged them;—that they had no other eſta- 
bliſhment in view ;—that nothing is ſo uncertain 
as the repetition of matrimonial powers in women; 
—and" that thoſe who cannot ſolicit what the 
wiſh, muſt a::9mmodate themſelves to what of- 


fers. This firit adventure, however, is now no 
longer 
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longer uſeful to you, though upon its hard re- 
membrance was founded my former caution; but 
I am even myſelf ſatisfied, at preſent, that the ear- 
lieſt partiality of Camilla has been yours; what 
now you haveto 2 is, the ſtrengt h or inadequacy 
of her character, for guiding that partiality 10 
your mutual happineſs. My ſecond melancholy 
hiſtory will belt illuſtrate this difficulty. You 
may eaſily believe, the laſt of my intentions was 
any further eſſay in a lottery I had found fo in- 
auſpicious; but, while cold even to apathy, it was 
my inevitable chance to fall in the way of a pleaſ. 
ing and innocent young creature, who gave me, 
unſought and unwiſhed for, her heart. The 
boon, nevertheleſs, ſoon caught my own: for 
what is ſo alluring as the voluntary affection of a 
virtuous woman?“ 

« Wall,” cried Edgar, “ and what now could 
diſturb your tranquillity ?” 

« The inſufficiency of that heart to its own de- 
ciſion. I ſoon found that her apparent predilec- 
tion was ſimply the reſult of the caſualty which 
brought me almoſt excluſively into her ſociety, 
but — by any conſonance of taſte, feeling, 
or undefſtanding. Her inexperience had made her 
believe, fince ſhe preferred me to the few who ſur- 
rounded her, I was the man of her choice: with 
equal facility I concurred in the ſame miſtake ;j— 
for what is ſo credulous as ſelf-love? But ſuch a 
regard, the child of accident, not ſelection, was 
unequal, upon the diſcovery of the diſſimilarity of 
our diſpoſitions, to the ſmalleſt ſacrifice. My 
melancholy returned with the view of our mutual 
deluſion; laflitude of pleaſing was the precurſor of 
diſcontent. Diſſipation then, in the form of amuſe- 
ment, preſented itſelf to her aid: retirement and 
books & came mine. My reſource was ſafe, though 
ſolitary; hers was gay, but perilous. Diſſipation, 
with its uſual Proteus powers, from amuſement 
changed its form to temptation, allured her into 
dangers, impeached her honour, and blighted her 

| with. 
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with diſgrace. I juſt diſcerned the precipice 
whence ſhe was falling, in time to avert the dreadful 
neceſſity of caſting her off for ever: but what was 
our life thence forward? Cares unparticipated, 
griefs uncommunicated, ſtifled reſentments, and 
unremitting wearineſs! She is now no more; and 
I am a lonely individual for the reſt of my pilgri- 
mage. f 
Take warning, my dear young friend, by my 
experience. The entire poſſeſſion of the heart of 
the woman you marry is not more eſſential to your 
firſt happineſs, than the complete knowledge of her 
diſpoſition is to your ultimate peace,” 
Edgar thanked him, in deep concern to have 
awakened emotions which the abſorption of ſtudy, 
and influence of literature, held generally dor- 
mant. The leſſon, however, which they incul- 
cated, he engaged to keep always preſent to his 
conſideration ; though, but for the ſtrange affair 
af Sir Sedley Clarendel, he ſhould feel confident 
that, in Camilla, there was not more of exterior 
attraction, than of ſolid excellence: and, with re- 
ard to their concordance of taſte and humour, he 
Rad never ſeen her ſo gay, nor ſo lovely, as in 
ſcenes of active benevolence, or domeſtic life. She 
had promiſed to clear, hereafter, the tranſaction 
with Sir Sedley; but he could not hold back for 
that explanation: hurt, already, by his apparent 
ſcruples, ſhe had openly named them as the motives 
of her rejection: could he, then, ſhew her he yet 
demurred, without forfeiting all hope of a future 
accommodation ? | 
«+ Delicacy,” ſaid Dr. Marchmont, “ though the 
quality the moſt amiable we can praQiiſe in the ſer- 
vice of others, muſt not take place of common 
ſenſe, and ſound judgment, for ourſelves. Her 
diſmiſſion does not diſcard you from her ſociety 
on the contrary, it invites your friendſhip—" 
„ Ah, Doctor! what innocence, what ſweetneſs 
does that very circumſtance diſplay!” ““ 
* Learn, 
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Learn, however, their concomitants, ere you 

' vield to their charms: learn if their ſource is 
from a preſent, yet accidental preference, or from 
the nobler ſpring of elevated ſentiment. The 
meeting you ſurpriſed with Sir Sedley, the pre- 
ſumption you acknowledye of his letters, and the 
confeſſion made by herſelt that ſhe had ſubmitted 
to be duped by him.” 

0, Dr. Marchmont! what harrowing draw- 
backs to felicity ! And how much muſt we rather pity 
than wonder at the errors of common young wo- 
men, when a creature ſuch as this is ſo caſy to be 
miſled !”” 208; 

« You muſt not imagine I mean a cenſure upon 
the excellent Mr. Tyrold, when I ſay ſhe is left 
too much to herſelf: the purity of his principles, and 
the virtue of his character, muſt exempt him from 
blame ; but his life has been both too private and 
too tranquil to be aware of the dangers run by 
Female Youth, when 75 from the mother's 
careful wing. All that belongs to religion, and to 
principle, he feels, and he has taught; but the impe - 
diments they have to encounter in a commerce 
with mankind, he could not point out, for he does 
not know. Yet there is nothing more certain, 
than that ſeventeen weeks is not leſs able to go 
alone in a nurſery, than ſeventeen years in the 
world.“ 

This ſuggeſtion but added to the bias of Edgar 
to take her, if poſſible, under his own immediate 
guidance. 

«© Know, firſt,” cried the Doctor, “ if to your 
8 ſhe will give way; know if the affair with 
Ir Sedley has exculpations which render it ſingle 
and adventitious, or if there hang upon it a light- 
neſs of character that may inveſt caprice, chance, 
or fickleneſs, with powers of involving ſuch an- 
other entanglement.“ 
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CHAP. V. 
How to treat a Defamer. 


As the lodgings taken by Miſs Margland could 
not be ready till the afternoon, Camilla re- 
mained with her ſiſter; a ſojourn which, while it 
conſoled her with the ſociety, and gratified her by 
the approbation of Eugenia, had yet another al. 
Jyrement; it detained her under the ſame roof with 

gar; and his manner of liſtening to her rejection, 
and his undiſguiſed ſuffering before they were 
parted, led her to expect he might yet demand a 
conference before ſhe quitted the hotel, 

In about an hour, as unpleaſantly as unceremo- 
nioufly, they were broken in upon by Mrs. Mitten, 

« How monſtrous lucky, my dear,” cried ſhe to 
Camilla, * that I ſhould find you, and your little 
filter, for I ſuppoſe this is ſhe, together! I went 
into your dining room to aſk for you, and there I 
met thoſe other two ladies; and I've made ac- 
quaintance with 'em, I aſſure you, already; for I 
told them I was on a viſit at the Honourable Mrs. 
Berlinton's. So I've had the opportunity to re- 
commend ſome ſhops to 'em, and I've been to tell 
ſome of the good folks to ſend them ſome of their 
niceſt goods for em to look at; for, really, ſince I've 
been buſtling a little about here, I've found ſome 
of the good people ſo vaſtly obliging, I can't but 
take a pleaſure in ſerving em, and getting em a 
few cuſtomers, eſpecially as | know a little civility 
of that ſort makes one Riende ſupriſingly. Often 


and often have I got things under prime coſt my- 
ſelf, only by helping a perſon on in his trade, So 
A 


one can't ſay good nature's always thrown away. 


* 


However, I come now on purpoſe to put a note 


into your own hands, from Mrs, Berlinton; jr 
| a 
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all the ſervants were out of the way, except one, and 
he wanted to he about ſomething elſe, ſo I offered to 
bring it, and ſhe was very much pleaſed; fo I ſane 
its about ſome ſecret, for ſhe never offered to ſhew it 
me; but as to the poor man I ſaved from the walk, 
I've won his heart downright ; 1 dare ſay he'll go of 
any odd errand for me, now, without vails. hat's 
the beſt of good nature, it always comes home to 
one,” | 
The note from Mrs. Berlinton contained a tender 
ſupplication for the return of Camilla, and a preſſing 
and flattering invitation that her ſiſter ſhould join their 

little party, as the motives of honour and diſcretion 
which made her, at the requeſt and for the ſake of her 
brother, ſacrifice ker eagerneſs to be preſented to Miſs 
Lynmere, operated not to impede her acquaintance 
with Mits Eugenia. 8 

This propoſition had exquiſite charms for Eugenia, 
To become acquainted with the ſiſter of him to whom, 
henceforward, (he meant to devote her ſecret thoughts, 
enchanted her imagination. Camilla, therefore, ne- 
gotiated the viſit with Miſs Margland, who, though 
little pleaſed by this ſeparate invitation, knew nor 
how to refuſe her concurrence z but Indiana, irdig- 
nant that the ſiſter of Melmond ſhould not, fiſt, have 
waited upon her, and ſolicited her friendſhip, pri- 
vately reſolved, in pique of this diſreſpect, to puniſh | 
the brother with every rigour ſhe could invent, 

Camilla, upon her return, found Mrs. Mitten al- 
ready deeply engaged in propoſing an alteration in the 
dreſs of Eugenia, which ſhe was aiding Molly Mill to 
accompliſh ; and ſo much ſhe found to ſay and to do, 
to Paper and to object to, to contrive and to alter, 
that, from the ſimplicity of the miſtreſs, and the igno- 
rance of the maid, the one was ſoon led to conclude 
ſhe ſhould have appeared improperiy before Mrs, Ber- 
linton, without ſuch uſeful advice; and the other to 
belreve ſhe muſt ſhortly have loſt her place, now het 
young lady was come forth into the world, if ſhe had 
not thus miraculouſly met with ſo good a friend. 

C Duting 
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During theſe preparations, Camilla was ſummoned 
back to the dining-room to receive Mr. Weſtwyn. 

She did not hear this calt with ſerenity. The 
danger which, however unwittingly, ſhe had cauſed 
his ſon, and the ſhocking circumſtances which were 
its foundation, tinged her cheeks, and confounded her 
wiſh of making acknowledgments, with an horror that 
ſuch an obligation could be poſſible. 

The door of the dining-room was open, and as ſoon 
as her ſteps were heard, Mr. Weſtwyn came ſmiling 
forth to receive her. She hung back involuntarily 
but, pacing up to her, and taking her hand, Well, 
my good young lady,” he cried, ** I have brought 
you my fon; but he's no boaſter, that I can aſſure 
you, for though I told him how you wanted him to 
come to you, and was ſo good as to ſay you were ſo 
much obliged to him, I can't make him own he has 
ever ſeen you in his lite ; which I tell him is carrying 
his modeſty over far; I don't like affectation l have 
no taſte for it.“ | 

Camilla, diſcovering by this ſpeech, as well as b 
his pleaſed and tranquil manner, that he had eſcape 
hearing of the intended duel, and that his fon was itil! 
1gnorant whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed, ardently wiſhed 
to avert farther ſhame by concealing herſelf z and, ſtep 
by ſtep, kept retreating back towards the room of 
Eugenia; though ſhe could not diſengage her hand 
trom the old gentleman, who, trying 20 draw her on, 
faid : “ Come, my dear! don't go away. Though 
iy ſon won't confeſs what he has done for you, he 
can't make me forget that you were ſuch a dear ſoul 
as to tell me yourſelf, of his good behaviour, and of 
your having ſuch a kind opinion of him. And I have 
been telling him, and I can affure you I'll keep my 
word, that if he has done a ſervice to the miece of 
my dear old friend, Sir Hugh Tyrold, it ſhall value 
him fifty pounds a-year more to his income, if I 
ſtraighten myfelf never ſo much. Fot a lad, that 
| knows how to behave in that manner, will never 
ſpend his money ſo as to make his old father aſhamed 


of him. And that's a good thing for a man to know.” 
„Indeed, 
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& Indeed, fir, this is ſome miſtake,” ſaid the 
oung man himſelf, now advancing into the paſſage, 
while Camilla was ſtammering out an excuſe from 
entering z © it's ſome great mittake ; I have not the 
| honour to know—"? | 

He was going to add Miſs Tyrold, but he ſaw her 
at the ſame moment, and inftantly tecollecting het 
face, ſtopt, bluſhed, and looked amazed. 

The retreating effort of Camilla, her ſhame and her 
pride, all ſubſided by his view, and gave place to the 
more generous feelings of gratitude for his intuitive 
good opinion, and emotion for the riſk he had run in 
her defence; and with an expreſſion of captivating 
ſweetneſs in her eyes and manner, That you did 
not know me,” ſhe cried, ©* makes the peculiarity of 
your goodneſs, which, indeed, I am more ſenſible ti 
than ] can expreſs.” 

« Why, there! there, now! there!“ cried Mr. 
Weſtwyn, while his ſon, enchanted to find whoſe 
charater he had ſuftained, bowed almoſt to the 
ground with reſpectful gratitude for ſuch thanks 
* only but liſten! ſhe ſays the very ſame things to 
your face, that ſhe ſaid behind your back! though I 
am afra'd it's only to pleaſe an old father ; for if not, 
] can't for my life find out any reafon why you ſhould 
deny it. Come, Hal, ſpeak out, Hal!“ a 

Equally at a loſs how either to avow or evade 
what had paſſed in the preſence of Camilla, young 
Weſtwyn began a ſtammering an awkward apology : 
but Camilla, feeling doubly his forbearance, faid : 
Silence may in you be delicate—but in me it would 
be graceleſs.” Then, turning from him to old Mr. 
Weſtwyn, “you may be proud, fir,” the cried, “ of 
your fon! It was the honour of an utter ſtranger he 
was protecting, as helpleſs as ſhe was unknown at the 
time ſhe excited his intereſt ; nor had he even in view 
this poor mede he now receives of her thanks!“ 

My deareſt Hal!“ cried Mr. Weſtwyn, wringing 
him by the hand; if you have but one ſmall grain 
of regard for me, don't perſiſt in denying this ! I'd 

| give 
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give the laſt hundred pounds I had in the world to be 


lure it was true!“ 

That to hear the name of this lady,“ ſaid the 
young man, “ ſhould not be neceſſary to inſpire me with 
reſpe& for her, who can wonder? that any opportu- 
nity could ariſe in which ſhe ſhould want defence, is 
all that can give any ſurpriſe.” ' 

« You own it, then, my dear Hal? you own you've 
done her a kindneſs? why then, my dear Hal, you've 
done one to me! and I can't help giving you a hug 
for it, let who will think me an old fool f. 

He then fervently embraced his ſon, who confuſed, 
though gratified, ſtrove vainly to make diſclaiming 
ſpeeches. ** No, no, my dear Hal,” he cried, ** you 

a'n't let yourſelf down with me again, I promiſe, 
you, though you've two or three times tried to make 
me think nothing of you; but this young lady here, 
dear ſou!, ſpeaks another language; ſhe ſays I may be 
proud of my ſon! and I dare ſay ſhe knows why, for 
ſhe's a charming gir!, as ever I ſaw; ſo I will be proud 
of my ſon! Poor dear Hal ! thou haſt got a good 
friend, I can tell thee, in that young lady! and ſhe's 
niece to the beſt man I ever knew z and I value her 

good opinion more than any body's.” 

«« You are much too good,” cried Camilla, in an 
accent of tender pleaſure, the reſult of grateful joy, 
that ſhe had not been the means of deſtroying the pa- 
ternal bappineſs of ſo fond a father, joined to the 
dreadful certainty how narrowly ſhe had eſcaped that 
miſery ; you are much too good, and J bluſh even 
to thank you, when I think—” | 

What ſhe' meant (to add was in a moment forgotten, 
and that ſhe bluſhed ceaſed to be metaphorical, when 
now, as they all three entered the dining-room toge- 
ther, the firſt object that met her eyes was Edgar. 

Their eyes met not again; delighted and conſci- 
ous, ſhe turned hers haſtily away, He comes, thought | 
ſhe, to reclaim me! he will not ſubmit to the ſepara- 
tion z be com.s to re-afſure me of his eſteem, and to 
receive once more my faithful heart ! | 

Edgar ! 
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Edgar had ſeen, by chance, the Weſtwyns paſs 
to the room of the Cleves party, and felt the moſt 
ardent defire to know if they would meet with 
Camilla, and what would be her reception of her 
young champion, whoſe ſword, with extreme trou- 
ble, he had himſelf that morning ſheathed, and 
whoſe gallantry he attributed to a vehement, how- 
ever ſudden paſſion. Dr. Marchmont acknowledg- 
ed the epoch to be highly intereſting for obſerva- 
tion, and, preſuming upon their old right of inti- 
macy with all the party, they abruptly made a ſe- 
cond viſit. | 

Miſs Margland and Indiana, who were examin- 
ing ſome goods ſent by Mrs. Mittin, had received 
them all four without much mark of civility ; and 
Mr. Weſtwyn immediately defired Camilla, to be 
ſent for, and kept upon the watch, till her ſtep 
made him haſten out to meet her, 

Edgar could not hear unmoved the dialogue 
which enſued; he imagined an amiable rival was 
ſuddenly ſpringing up in young Weſtwyn, at the 
very moment of his own diſmiſſion, which he now 
even thought poſſible this incipient conqueſt had 
urged; and when Camilla, walking between the 
father and the ſon, with looks of ſofteſt ſenſibility, 
came into the room, he thought he had never ſeen 
her ſo lovely, and that her moſt bewitching ſmiles 
were purpoſely laviſhed for their captivation. 

With this idea, he found it impoſſible to ſpeak 
to her; their ſituation, indeed, was too critical for 
any common addreſs, and when he ſaw that ſhe 
turned from him, he attempted to converſe with 
the other ladies upon their purchaſes; and Camilla, 
left to her two new beaux, had the unavoidable 
appearance of being engroſſed by them, though 
the fight of Edgar inſtantly robbed them of all 
real attention, 

Soon after, the door was again opened, and Mr. 
Girt, the young perfumer, came, ſmirking and 
ſcraping, into the room with a box of various toys, 
eſſences, and coſmetics, recommended by Mrs. 
. Mittin, . Ignorant 
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Ignorant of the miſchief he had done her, ..and 
not even recollecting to have ſeen him, Camilla 
made oneito look at his goods; but Edgar, to whom 
his audacious aſſertions were immediately brought 
back by his fight, would have made him feel the 
effects of his reſeatment, had not his paſſion for 
Camilla been of ſo ſolid, as well as warm a texture, 
as to induce him to prefer guarding her delicacy, 
to any poſſible diſplay he could make of his feel- 
ings to others, or even to herſelf. 

Mr. Girt, in the midſt of his exhibition of me- 
morandum books, ſmelling bottles, tooth-pick 
caſes, and pocket mirrors; with waſhes to immor- 
talize the ſkin, powders becoming to all counte- 
nances, and poniatums to gl ve natural treſſes to old 
age, ſuddenly recollected Camilla, The groſs miſ- 


take he had made he had already diſcovered, by 


having dodged her to the houſe of Mrs Berlinton ; 
but all alarm at it had ceaſed, by finding, through 
a viſit made to his ſhop by Mrs. Mittin, that ſhe 
was uninformed he had propagated it. Not pifted 
with the diſcerument to ſee in the air and manner 
of Camilla her entire, though unaſſuming ſuperio- 
rity to her accidental aſſociate, he concluded them 
both to be relations of ſome of the upper domeſtics ; 
and with a look and tone deſcending from the moſt 
profound adulation, with which he was preſenting 
his various articles to Miſs Margland and Indiana, 
into a familiarity the moſt facetious, © O dear, 
ma'am,” he cried, „I did not ſee you at firſt; I 
hope t'other lady's well that's been ſo kind as to 
recommend me? Indeed I ſaw her juſt now.” 
Young Weſtwyn, to whom, as to Edgar, the bold 
defamation of Girt occurred with his preſence, 
but whom none of the nameleſs delicacies of the 
peculiar ſituation, and peculiar character of Edgar, 
reſtrained into ſilence, felt ſuch a diſguſt at the pre- 
ſumption of effrontery that gave him courage for 
this facetious addreſs, to a young lady whoſe inno- 


cence of his ill uſage made him think its injury WR 
| that 
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that unable to reprefs his indignation, he wat 
whiſpered in his ear, Walk out of the room, fir!” 

The amazed perfumer, at this haughty and un- 
expected order, ſtared, and cried aloud, © No 
offence, I hope, fir?” : 

Mr. Weſtwyn aſked what was the matter? while 
Camilla, crimſoned by the familiar aſſurance with 
which ſhe had been addreſſed, retired to a window. 

Nothing of any moment, fir,” anſwered Hen- 
ry; and again, in a low but ſtill more politive 
voice, he repeated his command to Girt. 

« Sir, I'm not uſed to be uſed in this manner!“ 
anſwered he, hardily, and hoping, by raiſing his 
tone, for the favourable intervention of the company. 

Indiana, now, was preparing to ſcream, and 
Miſs Margland was looking round to fee whom 
ihe ſhould reprehend; but young Weſtwyn, coolly 
opening the door, with a ſtrong arm, and an able 
jerk, twiſted the perfumer into the paſſage, ſaying, 
* You may ſend ſomebody for your goods.“ 

Girt, who equally ſtrong, but not equally adroit 
as Henry, ſtrove in vain to reſiſt, vowed vengeance 
for this aſſault. Henry, without ſeeming to hear 
him, occupied himſelf with looking at what he had 
left. Camilla felt her eyes ſuffuſe with tears; and 
Edgar, for the firſt time in his life, found himſelf 
viſited by the baleful paſſion of envy, 

Miſs Margland could not comprehend. what this 
meant; Indiana comprehended but too-much in 
finding there was ſome diſturbance of which ſhe 
was not the object; but Mr Weſtwyn, lofing his 
look of delight, ſaid, with ſomething of ſeverity, 
„Hal! what did you turn that man out of the 
room for?” | 

He is perfectly aware of my reaſon, fir,” ſaid 
Henry; and then added it was a long ſtory, which 
he begged to relate another time. 

The blank face of Mr. Weſtwyn ſhewed diſplea- 
ſure and mortification. He lifted the head of his 
cane to his mouth, and after biting it for ſome 
time, with a frowning countenance, * I 

on't 
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don't like to ſee 2 man turned out of a room. If 


© he's done any harm, tell him ſo; and if it's worſe 


than harm, ſouſe him in a horſe-pond; I've no ob- 
jection: But I don't like to ſee a man turned out of 
a room; it's very unmannerly ; and I did not think 
Hal would do ſuch a thing.” Then ſuddenly, and 


with a ſuccin@ bow, bidding them all good bye, he 
took a haſty leave; ſtill, however, Co all 
a 


the way along the paſſage, and down the ſtairs, 
loud enough to be heard: © Kicking and jerking a 
man about does not prove him to be in the wrong. 
I thought Hal had been more of a gentleman, If 
I don't find the man turns out to be a raſcal, Hal 
ſhall beg his pardon; for I don't like to ſee a man 
turned out of a room, 

Henry, whoſe ſpirit was as irritable as it was ge- 


nerous, felt acutely this public cenſure, which, 


though ſatisfied he did not deſerve, every ſpecies 
of propriety prohibited his explaining away. With 
a forced ſmile, therefore, and a filent bow, he fol- 
lowed his father. | 

Miſs Margland and Indiana now burſt forth with a 
torrent of wonders, conjectures and queſtions; but 
the full heart of Camilla denied her ſpeech, and 
the carriage of Mrs. Berlinton being already at the 
door, ſhe called upon Eugenia, and followed, per- 
force, by Mrs. Mittin, left the Hotel. 

Edgar and Dr. Marchmont gave neither ſurpriſe 
nor concern by retiring inſtantly to their own 

rtment. | 

„ Dr, Marchmont,” ſaid the former, in a tone 
of aſſumed moderation, „I have loſt Camilla! I 
ſee it plainly. This young man ſteps forward ſo 
gallantly, ſo ingenuouſly, nay ſo amiably, that the 
contraſt—chill, ſevere, and repulſive—muſt render 
me—in this deteſtable ſtate—inſupportable to all 
her feelings. Dr. Marchmont! I have not a doubt 
of the event!” 

„The juncture, is, indeed, perilous, and the 
trial of extremeſt hazard; but it is ſuch as draws 


all uncertainty to a criſis, and, therefore, is not 
much 
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much to be lamented, You may ſafely, I think, 
reſt upon it your deſtiny, Toa generous female 
heart a duel is the moſt. dangerous of all aſſaults, 
and the moſt faſcinating of al} charms; and a duel- 
liſt, though preciſely what a woman moſt ſhould 
dread, as moſt expoſing her to public notice, 1s the 

rſon of all others ſhe can, commonly, leaſt refiſt, 

y this teſt, then, prove your Camilla, Her cham- 
pion ſeems evidently her admirer, and his father 
her adorer. Her late engagement with you may 
poſſibly not reach them; or reaching but with its 
diſſolution, ſerve only to render them more eager.” 

« Do you ſuppoſe him,” cried Edgar, after a 

auſe of ſtrong diſturbance; “ do you ſuppoſe 
bim rich?“ 

« Certainly not, That the addition of fifty 
pounds a- year, to his income ſhould be any object, 
proves his fortune to be very moderate.” 

« Clear her, then, at leaſt,” ſaid he, with a ſo- 
lemnity almoſt reproachful; “clear her, at leaſt, 
of every mercenary charge! If J loſe her—” he 
gaſped for breath—* ſhe will not, you find, be 
bought from me! and Pique, anger, injuſtice, nay 
inconſtancy, all are leſs debaſing than the ſordid 
corruption of which you ſuſpected her.” 

* This does not, neceſſarily, prove her diſinter- 
eſted; ſhe is too young, yet, to know herſelf the 
value ſhe may hereafter ſet upon wealth. And, 
independent of that A, there is com- 
monly ſo little ſtability, ſo little internal hold, in 
the female character, that any ſudden glare of ad 
ventitious lure, will draw them, for the moment, 
from any and every regular plan of ſubſtantial be- 
nefit. It remains, therefore, now, to be tried, if 
Beech Park, and its maſter united, can vie with 
the bright and intoxicating incenſe of a life volun- 
tarily riſked, in ſupport—not of her fair fame, that 
was unknown to its defender—but fimply of the - 
fair countenance which ſeemed its pledge,” , 

Edgar, heartleſs and ſad, attempted no further 
argument; he thought the Doctor prejudiced * 
t 
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the metits of Camilla; yet it appeared, even to 
himſelf, that her whole conduct, from the ſhort 
period of his open avowal, had ſeemed a wilful ſe- 
ries of oppoſition to his requeſts and opinions. 
And while terror for ſurrounding dangers gave 
weight to his diſapprobation of her viſiting South- 
hampton, with a lady ſhe knew him to think more 
attractive than ſafe or reſpectable, her ſufferance 
of the vulgar and forward Mrs, Mittin, with whom 
again he ſaw her quit the hotel, was yet more of- 
fenſive, ſince he could conceive for it no other in- 
ducement than a careleſs, if not determined hu- 
mour, to indulge every impulſe, tn equal contempt 
of his counſel, and her own reflection. 

All blame, however, of Camilla, was ſhort of his 
ſelf-· diſſatisfaction, in the diſtance impoſed upon 
him by uncertainty, and the coldneſs di Tabel by 
diſeretion, at a period ſo ſenſitive, when her ſpirit 
was alarmed, and her delicacy was wounded, that 
a ſtranger ſliould ſtart forward, to vindicate her in- 
nocence, and chaſtiſe its detractors, was ſingular, 
was unfortunate, was nearly intolerable; and he 
thought he could with thankfulneſs, have renounc- 
ed half his fortune, to have been himſelf the ſole. 
protector of Camilla. | 


— rr te II Te re 


De Power of Prepaſſſton. 


Tu two ſiſters were ſilent from the hotel to 

the houſe of Mrs. Berlinton.— From the height 

of happieſt expectation, raiſed by the quick 

return of Edgar, Camilla was ſunk into the loweſt 

deſpondence, by the abortive concluſion of the 

meeting: while Eugenia was abſorbed in mute Joys 
| an 
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and wrapt in expectation. But Mrs. Mittin, un- 
diſturbed by the pangs of uncertainty, and unoc- 
cupied by any romantic perſuaſion of bliſs, ſpoke 
amply, with reſpe& to quantity, for all three. 
Mrs. Berlinton, though ſomewhat ſtruck at firſt 
ſight of Eugenia with her ſtrange contraſt to Ca- 
milla, received her with all the diſtinguiſhing 
kindneſs due to the ſiſter of her friend. 
She had the poems of Collins in her hand; and, 
at their joint defire, inſtead of putting the book 
aſide, read aloud, and with the tendereſt accent, 
one of his moſt plaintive odes. 
Eugenia was enraptured. Ah! thought ſhe, this 
is indeed the true fiſter of the accompliſhed Mel- 
mond !—-ſhe ſhall ſhare with him my adoration, 
My beart ſhall be devoted—after my own dead. fa» | 
« mily—to the homage of their perfections! "" 
The ode, to her great delight, laſted till the din- 1 
ner was announced, when Melmond appeared: but 
her 4; pee) could alone give any charm to his 
ſight: Le could barely recolle&t that he had ſeen 
her, or even Camilla before; he had converſed 
with neither; his eyes had beendevoted to Indiana, 
and the deſpondence which had become his portion 
fince the news of the marriage of his aunt, ſeemed 
but rendered the more peculiarly bitter, by this 
intimate connection with the family of an object ſo 
adored. | ö 
Vet, though nothing could be more ſpiritleſs 
than the hour of dinner, Eugenia diſcovered in it 
no deficiency; ſhe had previouſly ſettled, that the 
preſence of Melmond could only breathe ſweets and 
perfection, and the magic of prejudice works every 
event into its own Circle of expectation. 
Melmond did not even accompany them back 
to the drawing- room. Eugenia fighed ; but no- 
body heard her. Mrs. Mitten ſaid, ſhe had ſome» 
thing of great conſequence to do in her own room, 
and Mrs. Berlinton, to divert the languor ſhe 
| found creeping upon them all, had recourſe to 
[1 Hammond's elegies, oF. 
Theſe 


e 
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Theſe were til] reading, when a ſervant brought 
in the name of Lord Valhurſt. O, deny me to 
him! deny me to him!” cried Mrs. Berlinton; 
e a relation of Mr. Berlinton's, and 1 hate 

im.“ 1 
The order was given, however, too late; he 
entered the room. 

The name, as Camilla knew it not, ſhe had heard 
unmoved; but the fight of a perſon who had ſo 
largely contributed to ſhock and terrify her in the 
bathing- houſe, ſtrack her with horror. Brought 
up with the reſpec of other times, ſhe had riſen at 
his entrance; but ſhe turned ſuddenly round upon 
recollecting him, and inſtead of the courtſie ſhe in- 
tended making, involuntarily moved away her 
chair from the part of the room to which he was 
advancing. 

This was unnoticed by Mrs. Berlinton, whoſe 
chagrin at his intruſion made her wiſh to walk 
away alſo; while with Lord Valhurſt it only paſſed, 
joined to her riſing, for a mark of her being but 
little accuſtomed to company. That Eugenia roſe 
too was not perceived, as ſhe rather loſt than 
gained in height by ſtanding. | 

Moſt obſequiouſly, but moſt unſucceſsfully, the 
peer made his court to Mrs. Berlinton; inquiring 
after her health, with fulſome tenderneſs, and ex- 
tolling her good looks with nearly groſs admiration, 
Mrs. Berlinton liſtened, for ſne was incapable of 
incivility; though, weary and diſguſted, ſhe ſeldom 
made the ſmalleſt anſwer. k 

The two ſiſters might, with eaſe, equally have 
eſcaped notice, fince, though Mrs. Berlinton occa- 
fionally addreſſed them, the peer would never have 
turned from herſelf, had not Mrs. Mitten, abruptly 
entering in ſearch of a pair of ſciſſars, perceived 
him, and haſtily called out,“ Jauk, fir, if it is not 
you! I know you again well enough! But I hope, 
now you ſee us in ſuch good company as this good 
Jady's, you'll believe me another time, when I tell 
you we're not the ſort of perſons you took us for! 


Miſs 
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Miſs Tyrold, my dear, I hope you've ſpoke to the 


gentleman?” » 

Lord Valhurſt with difficulty recollected Mrs. 
Mitten, from the very curſory view his otherwiſe 
occupied eyes had taken of her; but when the 
concluding words made him look at Camilla, 
whoſe youth and beauty were not ſo liable to be 
forgotten, he knew at once her aſſociate, and was 
aware of the — of her harangue. n 


Sorry to appear before his fair kinſwoman to any 
diſadvantage, though by no means diſpleaſed at an 
opportunity of again ſeeing a young creature he 
had thought ſo charming, he began an apology to 
Mrs. Mitten while his. eyes were fixed upon Ca- 
milla, vindicating himſelf from every intention 
that was not reſpectſul, and hoping ſhe did not ſo 
much injure as to miſtake him. 

Mrs. Mitten was juſt beginning to anſwer that 
ſhe knew better, when the words, Why, my 
Lord, how have you offended Mrs. Mitten ?” 
dropping from Mrs. Berlinton, inſtantly new 
ſtrung all her notions. To find him a nobleman 0 
was to find him innocent; for, though ſhe did not 
quite ſuppoſe that a peer was not a mortal, ſhe had 
never ſpoken to one before; and the power*oh 
title upon the ear, like that of beauty upon the 
eye, is, in its firſt novelty, all- commanding; mani- 
fold as are the drawbacks on the influence of either, 
when awe is loſt by familiarity, and habitual re- 
flection takes place of caſual and momentary admi- 
ration. Title then, as well as beauty, demands 
mental auxiliaries; and thoſe who poſſeſs either, 
more watched than the common race, ſeem of 
higher reſponſibility ; but proportioned to the 
cenſure they draw where they err, is the veneration 
they inſpire where their eminence is complete, Nor 
is this the tribute of prejudice, as thoſe who look up 
to all ſupericrity with envy love to aver z the impar- 
tial and candid refleQors upon human frailty, who, in 
viewing it, ſee with its elevation its ſurrounding 
temptations, will call it but the tribute of juſtice. T 2 
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To Mrs. Mitten, however, the mere ſound of a title 
was enough; ſhe felt its aſcendance without examin- 
ing its claims, and, dropping the loweſt courtſie her 
knees could ſupport, confuſedly ſaid, ſhe hoped his 
lordſhip would excuſe her ſpeaking ſo quick and im- 
properly, which ſhe only did from not knowing who 
he was ; for, if ſhe had known him better, ſhe ſhould 
have been ſure he was too much the gentleman to do 
any thing with with an ill deſign, | | 

His lordſhip courteouſſy accepted the apology; and 
advanced to Camilla, to expreſs his hopes ſhe had not 
participated in ſuch injurious ſuſpicions. 10 

She made no anſwer, and Mrs; Ber linton inquired 
what all this meant? . 

] proteſt, my dear madam,” ſaid the peer, I do 
not well comprehend myſelf. J only ſee there has 
been ſome miſunderſtanding ; but I hope this young 
lady will believe me, when I declare, upon my ho- 
nour, that I had no view but to offer my proteQion, at 
the time I ſaw her under alarm.” | 

This was a declaration Camilla could not diſpute, 
and even felt inclined to credit, from the ſolemnity 
with which it was uttered ; but to diſcuſs it was 
every way impoſſible, and therefore, coldly bowing 
her head, ſhe ſeemed acquieſcent. 

Lord Valhurft now pretty equally divided his at- 
tention between theſe two beautiful young women; 
looking at and complimenting them alternately, Till a 


ſervant came in and ſaid, The two Mr. Weſtwyns 


deſire to ſee Miſs Tyrold,” 


Camilla did not wiſh to avoid perſons to whom ſhe + 


was ſo much obliged, but begged ſhe might ſeceive 


them in the next apartment, that Mrs. Berlinton might 


not be diſturbed. Los 
The eager old gentleman ſtood with the door in 


one hand, and his fon in the other, awaiting Petz 


My dear young lady, he cried, * I have been 


hunting you out for hours. Your good goretneſs had 
not a mind to give me your direQion, thinking me, I 
ſuppoſe, but a troubleſome old fellow z and 1 did not 
know which way to turn, till Hal found it out. Hal's 


pretty 


— 
3; 


* * 
T. 

* 

1 
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etty quick. So now, my dear young lady, let me 
tel — errand z which I won't be tedious in, for 
fear, another time, you may rather not ſee. me. And 
the more I ſee you, the leſs i] like to think ſuch 
a thing, However, with all my good will to 
make haſte, I muſt premiſe one thing, as it is but 
fair. Hal was quite againſt my coming _ this 
buſineſs, But I don't think it the leſs right for that z 
and ſo I come. I never yet ſaw any good of a man's 
being ruled by his children. It only ſerves to make 
them think their old fathers ſuperannuated. And it 
once J find Hal taking ſuch a thing as that into his 
head, I'll cut him of with a ſhilling, well as I love 
him.“ 

*« Your menace, fir,” ſaid 2 colouring, though 
ſmiling, ** gives me no alarm, for I ſee no — 2 
But—ſhall we not detain Miſs Tyrold too long from 
her friends ?” | | 

Ay now, there comes in what I take notice to be 
the taſte of the preſent day ! a lad can hardly enter 
his teens, before he thinks himſelf wiſer than his father, 
and gives him his counſel, and tells him what he 
thinks beſt, And, if a man i'n't upon his guard, he 
may be run down for an old dotard, before he knows 
where he is, and fee his ſon ſercing up for a member 
of parliament, making laws for him. Now this is 
what 1 don't like; ſo I keep a tight hand upon Hal, 
that he mayn't do it, For Hal's but a boy, ma'am, 
though he's ſo clever. Not that Þ pretend l'd change 
him neither, for e'er an old fellow in the three king- 
doms, Well, but, now I'll you what J come for. 
You know how angry ] was about Hal's turning that- 
wan out of the toom? well, 1 took all the pains I 
could to come at the bottom of the fray, intending, all 
the time, to make Hal aſk the man's pardon 3 and 
now what do you think is the end? Why, I've 
found out Hal to be in the right! The man proves t 
be a worthlels' fellow, that has defamed the niece of 
my dear Sir Hugh Tyrold ; and if Hal had laſhed him 
with a cat-0*nine-tails, I ſhould have been ghd of it. 
I can't fay I ſhould have found fault, So you ſee, 


wy 
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my dear young lady, I was but a croſs old fellow, to 
be ſo out of forts with poor Hal.“ 

Camilla, with mingled gratitude and ſhame, of- 
fered her acknowledgements z though what ſhe heard 
aſtoniſhed, if poſſible, even more than it mortified her, 
How in the world, thought ſhe, can I have provoked 
this ſlander ? | 

She knew not how little provocation is neceſſary for 
calumny; nor how regularly the common herd, 
where appearances admit two interpretations, decide 
for the worſt, Girt deſigned her neither evil nor good 
but not knowing who or what ſhe was, ſimply filled 
up the doubts in his own mind, by the bias of his own 
character. 

Confuſed as much as herſelf, Henry propoſed imme- 
diately to retire ; and, as Camilla did not invite them 
to ſtay, Mr. Weſtwyn could not refuſe his conſent ; 
though, ſen:ling his fon out firſt, he ſtopt to ſay, 
in a low voice, What do you think of Hal, my dear 
young lady? TI'n't he a brave rogue? And did not 
you tell me I might be proud of my fon? And fol 
am, I promiſe you! How do you think my old 
friend will like Hal? I ſhall take him to Cleves, 
He's another ſort of lad to Maſter Clermont! I 
hope, my dear young lady, you don't like your couſin ? 
He's but a fad ſpark, I give you my word, Not a bit 
like Hal.” | | 

When the carriage came for Eugenia, who was felf- 
perſuaded this day was the moſt felicitous of her life, 
ſhe went ſo reluQantly, that Mrs, Berlinton, caught 
by her delight in the viſit, though unſuſpicious of its 
motive, invited her to renew it the next morning, 

At night, Mrs. Mittin, following Camilla to her 
chamber, ſaid, ** See here, my dear! what do you 
ſay to this? Did you ever ſee a prettier cloak? look 
at the cut of it, look at the capes ! look at the mode ! 
And as for the lace, I don't think all Southampton can 
produce its fellow ; What do you ſay to it, my dear?“ 

*« What every body muſt ſay to it, Mrs. Mictin 


that is remarkably pretty.“ 
F «« Well, 
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„Well, now try it on, There's a ſet! there's a 
fall off the ſhoulders! do but look at it in the glaſs, 
I'd really give ſomething you could but fee how it be- 
comes you Now, do pray, only tell me what you 
think of it?” ' 

„ Always the ſame, Mrs. Mitt) 
tremely pretty,” | 

« Well, my dear, then, now comes out the ſe- 
cret ! It's your own! you may well ſtare z but it's 
true; it's your own, my dear!“ "I 

She demanded an explanation; and Mrs. Mittin ſaid, 
that, having taken notice that her cloak looked very 
mean by the ſide of Mrs. Berlinton's, when ſhe com- 
pared them together, (he refolved upon ſurpriſing het 
with a new one as quick as poſſible, She had, there» 
fore, got the pattern of Mrs, Berlinton's and cut it 
out, and then got the mode at an haberdaſher*s, and 
then the lace at a milliner's, and then ſet to work ſo 
hard, that ſhe had got it done already. 

Camilla, ſeeing the materials were all infinitely 
richer than any fhe had been accuſtomed to wear, was 
extremely chagrined by ſuch ofhciouſnets, and gravely 
inquired how much this would add to her debts, 

«I don's know yet, my dear; but 1 had all tire 
things as cheap as poſſible 3 but as it was not all & 
one ſhop, I can't be clear as to the exact tum.” 

Camilla, who had determined to avoid even the 
ſbadow of a debt, and to forbear every poſlible expence 
till ſhe had not one remaining, was now not merely 
vexed, but angry. Mrs. Mittin, however, upon Whoſe 
teelings that moſt troubleſome of all qualities to its 
poſſeſſors, delicacy, never obtruded, went on, 'extolls” 
ing her own performance, and praifing her own good 
nature, without dilcovering that either were imperti- 
nent; and, was ſo far from conceiv ing it poſſib!e they 
could be unwelcome, that ſhe attributed the concern 
of Camilla to modeſty, on account of her trouble; 
and miſtook her diſpleaſure for diſlreſs, what ſhe could 
do for her in return. And, indeed, when ſhe fiſhed 
her double panegyrie upon the cloak and its maker, 
with confeſſing the had fat up the whole night, in 

Vos. III. 9 order 


13 that it's ex- 
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order to get it done, Camilla conſidered herſelf as tos 
much obliged to her intention to reproach any further 
its want of judgment; and concluded by merely in- 
treating ſhe would change her note, pay for it imme- 
diately, diſcharge her other accounts with all ſpeed, 
and make no future purchaſe for her whatſoever. 


CHAP. VIL 
ed A Scuffle. 
EuckxlA failed not to obſerve her appointment 


the next * 4 4 was devoted to elegiac 
oetry. A taſte ſo ſimilar operated imperceptibly upon 
P who en her hl as we  "y 
pelled to return to prepare for a great ball at the pub- 
lic roemsz the profound deliberations of Miſs Marg- 
land, how to exhibit her fair pupil, having finiſhed, 
like moſt deliberations upon ſuch ſubjects, by doing 
that which is done by every body elſe upon the ſame 
e@cafion. 
Sir Hugh had given directions to Miſs Margland to 
clear his three nieces equally of .all expences relative 
to public places. Camilla, therefore, being entitled 
to a ticket, and having brought with her whatever 
was/ unſpoilt of her Tunbridge apparel, thought this 
the ,moit ſeaſonable opportunity ſhe could take for 
again ſeeing Edgar, who, in their preſent. delicate 
ſituation, would no longer, probably, think it right to 
inquire tor her at a ſtranger's. 
Mrs. Berlinton had not purpofed appearing in pub- 
lic, till ſhe had formed her own party ; but an yrre- 
pteſſihle curioſity to ſee Indiana induced her to accom- 
pany. Camilla, with no 'other attendant than Lord 
Valhurſt. | uo 
Mis. Mittin ſought vainly to be of the partyz Mrs. 
Berlinton, though permitting her ſtay in her , 
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and treating her with conſtant civility, had no idea 
of including her in her own ſociety, which ſhe aimed 
to have always diſtinguiſhed by either rank, talents, 
or admirers: and Camilla, who now felt her integrity 
involved in her economy, was firm againſt every hint 
for aſſiſting her with a ticket. 

Lord Valkurſt, who alone, of the faſhionable ſo- 
1 had yet diſcovered the arrival of Mrs. Ber- 

inton, was highly gratified by this opportunity of 
attending two ſuch fair creatures in public. 

Mrs. Berlinton, as uſual, was the laſt to enter the 
room; for ſhe never began the duties of the toilette - 
till after tea- time. Two ſuch youthful beauties were 
not likely to paſs without obſervation. Mrs, Berlin- 
ton, already no longer new to it, had alternately the 
air of receiving it with the moſt winning modeſty, or 
of not noticing ſhe received it at all: for though, but 
a few months ſince, ſhe had ſcarcely been even ſeen 
by twenty perſons, and even of thoſe had never met a 
fixed eye without a bluſh, the feelings are ſo often the 
mere concomitants of the habits, that ſhe could now 
already know herſelf the principal object of a whole 
afſembly, without any ſenſation of timidity, or ap- 
pearance of confuſion, To be bold was not in her 
nature, which was ſoft and amiable z but admiration 
is a dangerous aſſaulter of diffidence, and familiarity 
makes almoſt any diſtinction met unmoved. 

Camilla was too completely engtoſſed by her heart, 
to think of her appearance. 

Lord Valhurſt, from his time of life, ſeemed to be 
their father, though his adulating air as little ſuited 
that charaQer as his inclination, He ſcarce knew 
upon which moſt to laviſh his compliments, or to 
regale his eyes, and turned, half expiring with extaſy, 
from the ſoft charms of his kinſwoman, with ſome- 
thing, he thought, reſembling animation, to the more 
quickening influence of her bright-eyed companion. 

But the effect produced upon the company at large 
by the radiant beauty of Indiana, who had entered 

me time, was ſtil! more ſtriking than any immediate 
powers from all the bewitching graces of Mrs. Ber- 
'X | linton, 
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Jinton, a d all the intelligent lovelineſs of Camilla. 
Her fauliſeſs face, her perfect form, raiſed wonder in 
one ſex, and overpowered envy in the other, The 
men looked at her, as at ſomething almoſt too celeflia} 
for their devoirsz the women, even the molt chuming 
amongſt them, ſaw themſelves diſtanced from all pre- 
tenſions to rivalry, She was followed, but not ap- 
proached z gazed at, as if a fiatue, and inquired 
alter, rather as a-prodigy than a mortal. 
This awful homage ſpread not, however, to her 
party; the watchful but diſdainful eyes of Mils 
- Margland obtained for herſelf, even with uſury, all 
the haughty contempt they beſtowed upon others: 
Eugenia was pronounced to be a foil, trought merely 
in ridicule : and Dr. Orkborne, whom Miſs Margland, 
though deteſling, forced into the ſet, in preference to 
being without a man, to hand them from the carriage, 
and to call it for them at night, had a look fo forlorn 
and diſtreſſed, - while obliged to parade wich them up 
and down the room, that he ſeemed rather a priſoner 
than an eſquire, and more tv require a guardian to 
prevent his eſcaping himſelf, than to ſerve for one in 
jecuring his young charges from any attack. | 
Miſs Margland augured nothing ſhore of half a 
ſcore propoſals of marriage the next day, from the 
evident brilliancy of this firſt opening into life of her 
beautiful pupil; whoſe own eyes, while they dazzled 
ajl others, ſought eagerly thole of Melmond, which 
they meant to vanquith, if not annihiloce, 

- 'The firſt care of Miſs Margland was to make herſetf 
and ber young ladies known to the maſter of the cere- 
monies. Indiana needed not that precaution to be im- 
mediately the choice of the moſt elegant man in the 
room; yet ſhe was piqued, not delighted, and Mits 
_ Margland felt ſtill more irritated, that he proved to 

be only a baronet, though a nobleman, at the ſame 

time, had preſented himielf to Eugenia. It is true 

the peer was ruined; but his title was unimpaired ; 

and though the fortune of the baronet, like his perſon, 

was in its prime, Indiana thought herſelf degraded py g 
| * is 
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his ha"d, ſince the partner of her couſin was of ſupe- 


rior rank, 

Eugenia, inſenſihle to this honour, looked only for 
Melmond; not like Indiana, ſplendidly to ſee and 
kill, but ſilently to view and venerate. | Melmond, 
however, was not there; he knew his little command 


over his paljicn, in preſence of its object; he knew, 


too, that the expence of public places was now beyond 
che propriety of his income, and virtuuuſly de voted 
his evening to his ſick aunt. | | 

Edgar had waited impaticntly the entrance of Ca- 
milla. His momentary fight of Lord Valhurſt, at the 
bathing room, did not bring him to his remembrance 
in his preſent more ſhewy apparel, and he was gie 
tified to fee only an old beau in her immediate ſuite. 
He did not deem it proper, as they were now cit- 


 cumſtanced, to aſk her to dance 3 but he quietly ap- 


proached and bowed to her, and addrefſed tome civil 
inquiries to Mis. Berlinton, The Weſtwyns had 
waited fur her at the door; and the father had imm 
diately made her give het hand to Henry to join the 
dancers, | | 

* That's a charming girl,“ cried old Mr. Weſtwyn, 
when ſhe was gone; ** a very charming girl, I pro- 


miſe you. | have taken a prodigious liking to her; 


and fo has Hal.“ 
Revived by this open ſpeech, which made him hope 


chere was no (ſerious deſign, Edgar ſmiled upon the 


old gentleman, who had addrefſed it to the whole 
remaining party 3 and ſaid, You have not known 
that young lady long, I believe, fir ?” - | 

% No, firs but a little While; but that I don't 
mind. A long while and a ſhort while is all one, 
when I like a perſon; for I don't think how many 
years they*ve got over their heads fince firit | faw 
them, but how many good things they've got on the, 
inſide their hearts to make me want to fee them 
again. Her uncle's the deareſt friend I have in the 
world; and when ! go from this place, I ſhall make 
him a vilitz for I'm ture of a welcome, But he has 


never ſeen my Hal. However, that good giil will 
be 
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de ſure to ſpeak a kind word for him, I know ; for 
ſhe thinks very well of him; ſhe told me herſelf, 1 
might be proud of my ſon. I can't ſay but I've loved 
the girl ever fince for it.“ 

Edgar was ſo much pleaſed with the perfectly na- 
tural character of this old gentleman, that, though 
alarmed at his intended call upon the favour of Sir Hugh, 
through the influence of Camilla, for Henry, he would 
yet have remained in his ſociety, had he not been 
driven from it by the junction of young Lynmere, 
whoſe ſhallow inſolence he thought inſupportabſe. 

Mrs. Berlinton, who declined dancing, had arrived 
ſo late, that when Menty led back Camilla, the com- 
pany was ſummoned to the tea-table. She was lan- 
guiſhing for an introduction to Indiana, the abſence 

of Meimond obviating all preſent objection to their 


meeting; ſhe therefore gave Camilla the welcome taſk 


to propoſe that the two parties ſhould unite. 

Many years bad elapſed fince Miſs Margland had 
received ſo ſenſible a gratification ; and, in the coa- 
lition which took place, the diſplayed more of civility 
in a few minutes, than ſhe had exerted during the whole 
period of her Yorkſhire and Cleves reſidence. 

Notwithſtanding all ſhe had heard of her charms, 
Mrs. Berlinton ftill ſaw with ſurpriſe and admiration 
the exquiſite face and form of the choſen of her 
brother, wkom the now ſo ſincerely bewailed, that, had 
her own wealth been perſonal or «transferrable, ſhe 
would not have heſitated in ſharing it with him, to aid 
his better ſucceſs, | 

Lord Valhurſt adhered tenaciouſly to his kinf- 
woman z and the three gentlemen who had danced the 


laſt dances with Indiana, Eugenia, and Camilla, , 


aſſerted the privilege of attending their partners at the 

tea-table. 
Inu a few minutes, Lynmere, coming up to them, 
with“ Well, have you got any thing-here one can 
touch?“ leaut his hand on the edge, and his whole 
body over the table, to take à view at his eaſe of its 


contents. 
« Suppoſe 


| 
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s guppoſe there were nothing, fir?” ſaid old 
Weſtwyngz look round, and ſee what you could 
want.” 

Really, fir,” ſaid Miſs Margland, between whom 
and Camilla, Lynmete had ſqueezed himſelf a place, 
you don't uſe much ceremony!“ 

Having taken ſome tea, he found it intolerable, 
and ſaid he muſt have a glaſs of Champaigne, 

La, brother!“ cried Indiana, “if you bring 
any wind can't bear to ſtay.” ' 

Mils Margland faid the ſame; but he whifiled, and 
looked tou d him without anſwering. : 

Mrs, Berlinton, who, though ſhe had thought his 
uncommonly fine perſon an exeuſe for his intruſion, 
thought nothing could excuſe this ill- breeding, pro- 
poſed they ſhould leave the tea-table, and walk. 

„Sit ſtill, ladies,“ faid Mr. Weſtwyn, “and 
drink your tea in peace.“ Then, turning to Lynmere, 
J wonder,” he cried, ©* you an't aſhamed of your- 
ſelf! If you were a ſon of mine, VI! tell you what; 
I'd lock you up ! I'd ſelye you as I did when I car- 
tied you over to Leipli®, eight years ago. I always 
hated pert boys, I can't fancy em.“ | ' 

Lynmere, affecting not to hear him, though in- 
wardly bring, called violently after a waiter; and, 
in mere futile vengeance, not only gave an order for 
Champaigne, but demanded ſome Srifton cheeſe.” 

* Cheeſe !” exclaimed Miſs Margland, if you 
order any cheeſe, I can't fo much as ſtay in the 
room. Think what a nauſeous ſmell it will make !” 

The man anſwered they had no Stilton cheeſe in th: 
- Houſe, but the very beſt of every other ſort. 
Luynmere, who had only given this command to 
ſhew his defiance of control, ſeized, with equal avi- 
dity, the opportunity to abuſe the waiter z affirming 
he belonged to the worſt ſerved hotel in Chriſtendom, 

The man walked off in dudgeon, and Me. 
Weſtwyn, loſing his anger ia his aſtoniſhment at this 
effrontery, ſaid, ** And pray, Mr. Lynmere, what 
do you pretend to know of Stilton cheeſe ? do the 


make it at Leipfic? did you ever ſo much as taſte it 
in your life?” O, yes! 


q 
' 
| 
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O, yes! excellent! excellentiſſimo! I ean eat 


no other.“ 


Eat no other ! it's well my Hal don't fay the 
ſame ! I'd. churn him to a cheeſe himfelf if he did! 
And pray Mr, Lynmere, he ſo good as to let me 
know how you got it there?“ bog? 

Ways and means, fir, ways and means!“ 

« Why you did not ſend acroſs the ſea for it?“ 

« A travelled man, fir, thinks no more of what 
you call acrofs the ſea, than you, that live always 


cover your own fire-lide, think of ſtepping acrofs a 


kenne!.“ 


„Well, ir, well,” ſaid the old gentleman, now 
very much piqued, ©* I can't but ſay I feel ſome con- 
cern for my old friend, to have his money douſed about 
at ſuch a rantipole rate, A boy to be ſending over 
out of Germany into England for Stilton cheeſe! 1 
wiſh it had been Hal with all my heart! I promiſe 
you Pd have given him enough of it, If the leaſt 


little thought of the kind was but once to have got in 


his head, I'd have taken my b.ſt oaken ſtick, and 


have done him the good office to have helped it out 
tor him: and have made him thank me after too! 
I hate daintineſs ; eſpecially in boys. 1 have no great 
_ patience with it.” * 2 | 
Only more incenſed, Lynmere called aloud for his 


Champaigae. The waiter ciyilly told him, it was 
nut uſual to bring wine during tea: but he perfifled 
and Mr. Weſtywn, who ſaw tþ: ladies all tiſing, au- 
thoritatively, told the waiter to mind no ſuch diiec- 
tions. Lynmere, who had entered the ball-room in 
his riding - dreſs, raifed a {witch at the man, which he 
durſt not raiſe at Mr. Weſtwyn, and proteſted, in a 


threatening attitude, he would lay it acroſs his ſhoul> 
ders, if he obeyed not, The man, juſtly provoked,” . 


thought himſelf authoriſed to ſnatch it from him 
Clermont reſiſted; x herce ſcuffle enſued z and though 
Henry, by immediate intervention, could hase parted 
them, Mr. Weitywn inſiſted there ſhould be no inter- 
ference, ſaying, ©* If any body's helped, let it be the 
waiter; for he's here to do his duty: he don't 2 

| | only 
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enly to behave unmannerly, for his own pleaſure, 
And if I ſee him hard rur, it's odds but ] lend kim 
my own fiſt to right him.— I like fair play.“ 
The female party, in very ſerious alarm at this un- 
pleaſant ſcene, roſe to hurry away. Lord Valhurſt 
was ambitious to ſuffice as guardian to both bis fair 
charges; but Henry, when prohibited from ſtopping 
the affray, offered his ſervices to Camilla, who could 
not refute them; and Mrs. Berlinton, active and im- 
patient, flew on foremoſt ; with more ſpeed than his 
lordſhip could follow, or even keep in fight, Indiana 
was handed out by her new adorer, the young baro- 
get z and Eugenia was aſſiſted by her new affailer, the 
young nobleman, x | 
Edgar, who had hurried to Camilla at the firſt tu- 
mult, was ſtung to the heart to tee who handed her 
away z and, forcing a paſſage, followed, till Henry, 
the envied Henry, depoſited her in the carriage of 
Mrs. Berlinton, | 5 
The confuſion in the room, meanwhile, was nat 
likely ſoon to decreaſe, for old Mr. Weſtwyn, de- 
lighted by this mortifying chaſtiſement to Clermont, 
would permit neither medi ation nor aſſiſtance on his 


ſide ; ſaying, with great glee, It will do him 4 


great deal of good My pocr old friend will blets 
ine for it, This is a better jefſon than he got in all 
Leipſ:c. Let him feel that a Man's a Man; andi not 
take it iuto his head a perſon's to Rand flill to be 
ſwitched, when he's doing his duty, according to his 
calling. Switching a man is a bad thing. I can't ſay 
] like it, A gentleman ſhould always ule good words; 
and then a poor man's proud to ſerve him; or, if he's 
inſolent for nothing,” he may trounce him and wel- 
come. I've no objection.” BETTY 
Miis Margland, meanwhile, had not been remiſs in 
what ſhe eſteemed a moſt capita] feminine accompliſh-. 
ment, ſcreaming z though, in its exerciſe, ſhe- had 
failed of any ſueceſs, ſince, while her voice called 
remark, her countenance repelled its effect. Vet as 
ſhe ſaw that not one lady of the group retreated un- 
attended, ſhe thought it a diſgrace to ſeem the only 
; 229 D 3 te male 
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female, who, from internal courage, or external ne- 
glect, ſhould retire alone ; ſhe therefore called upon 
Dr. Orkborne, conjuring, in a ſhrill and pathetic 
voice, meant more for all-who ſurrounded than for 
himſelf, that he would protect her. 

The Doctor, who had kept his place in defiance of 
all ſort of inconvenience; either to himſelf or to 
others; and who, with ſome curioſity, was viewin 
the combat, which he was mentally comparing wit 
certain pugiliſtic games of ald, was now, for the firſt 
time in the evening, receiving ſome little entertainment, 
and therefore compoſedly anſwered, © I have a very 
good place here, ma'am z and I would rather not quit 
it till this ſcene is over.“ — 

« So you won't come, then, Doctor?“ cried ſhe, 
modulating into a ſoft whine the voice which rage, 
not terror, rendered tremulous | 

Dr. Orkborne, who was any thing rather than lo- 
quaęious, having given one anſwer, ſaid no more, 

Miſs Margland appealed: to all preſent upon the 
indecorum of a lady's being kept to witneſs ſuch un- 
becoming violence, and upon the unheard-of inatten- 
tion of the Doctor: but a ſhort, 4 Certainly !—" 
* To be ſure, ma'am !—" or, It's very ſhocking 
indeed!“ with a haſty decampment from her neigh- 
bourhood, was all of ſympathy ſhe procured. 

The entrance, at length, of the maſter of the 
houſe, ſtopt the affray, by calling off the waiter. 
Clermont, then, though wiſhing to extirpate old 
Weſtwyn from the earth, and ready to eat his own 
fleſh with fury at the double diſgrace he had endured, 
affected a loud halloo, as if he had been contending 
for his amuſement; and proteſting Bob, the waiter, 
was a fine fellow, went off with great apparent ſatis- 
faction. | 

Now, then, at leaſt, fir,” cried Miſs Margland, 
imperiouſly to the Doctor, who, ſtill ruminating upon 
the late conteſt, kept his ſeat, 44 ] ſuppoſe you'll 

condeſcend to take care of me to the coach?” 

46 Theſe modern clothes are very much in the 
way, faid the Doctor, gravely; ** and give a — 
* | e 
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effect to attitudes.“ He roſe, however, but not 
knowing what to take care of a lady to 2 coack meant, 
ſtood reſolutely flill, till ſhe was forced, in deſpera- 
tion, to walk on alone. He then ſlowly followed, 
keeping many paces behind, notwithſtanding her con- 
tinually looking back; and when, with a heavy figh 
at her hard fate, ſhe got, unaſſiſted, into the carriage, 
where her young ladies were waiting, he tranquilly 
mounted after her, tolerably reconciled to the loſs of 
his evening, by ſome new annotations it had ſuggeſted 
tor his work, relative to the games of antiquity. 


CHAP. VIII 


; 88 Youthful Effufien. 8 


CLA now thought herſelf ſafe in harbour ; 
the ftorms all over, the dangers all paſt, and buc 
a light gale or two wanting to make good her landing 
on the boſom of permanent repoſe, This gale, this 
1 1 gale, ſhe thought ready to blow at her call ; 
or ſhe deemed it no other than the breath of jealouſy. 
She had ſeen Edgar, though he knew her to 'be pro- 
tected, follow her to the coach, and ſhe had (een, by 
the light afforded from the lamps of the carriage, thac 
her ſafety from the crowd and tumult was not the fole 
ohject of his watchfulneſs, ſince though that, at the 
inftant ſhe turned round, was obvioully ſecure, his 
countenance exhibited the ſtrongeſt marks of diſtur- 
bance. The fecret ſpring, therefore, ſhe now thought, 
that was to re-unite them, was in her own poſſeſſion. 
All the counſels of Mrs. Arlbery upon this ſubjeRt 
occurred to her; and imazining ſhe had hitherto erred 
from a fimple facility, ihe refoiced in the accident 


winch had pointed her to a ſafer path, and ſhewn her 
that, in the preſent di ſordered ſtate of the opinions ot 
1 Edgar, 
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Edgar, the only way to a laſting accommodation was 
to alarm his ſecurity, by aſſerting her own independ- 
ence. | | 

Her difficulty, however, was till conſiderable as to 
the means. The ſevere puniſhment ſhe had received, 
and the ſelf blame and penitence ſhe had incurred, 
from her experiment with Sir Sedley Clarendel, all 
rendered, too, abortive, by Edgar's contempt of the 
object, determined her to ſuffer no hopes, no feelings 
of her own, to engroſs her ever more from weighing 
thoſe of another. The end, therefore, of her deli- 
beration was to ſhew general gaiety, without appro- 
priate favour, and to renew ſolicitude on his part by 
a diſplayed eaſe of mind on her own. 
Elated with this idea ſhe determined upon every 
poſſible public exhibition by which ſhe could execute 
it to the beſt advantage. Mrs. Berlinton had but to 
appear, to ſecure the moſt faſhionable perſons at 
Southampton for her parties, and foon renewed the 
ſame courſe of life ſhe had lived at Tunbridge, of 
ſeeing company either at home or abroad every day, 
except when ſome accidental plan offered a ſcheme of 
more novelty, | 
Upon all theſe occaſions, young Weſtwyn, though 
wholly unſought, and even unthought of by Cam lla, 
was inſtinctively and incautiouſiy the - moſt alert to 
ſecond ber plan; he was her firſt partner when ſhe 
danced, her conſtant attendant when ſhe walked, and 
always in wait to converſe with her when ſhe was 
feated z while, not purpoſing to engage him, ſhe per- 
ceived not his faft growing regard, and intending to 
be open to all alike, obſerved not the thwarting effect 
to her deſign of this peculiar afſiduity. 1 
By old Mr. Weſtwyn this intercourſe was yet more 
urgently. forwarded, Bewitched with Camilla, he 
carried his ſon to her wherever ſhe appeared, and ſaid 
aloud to every body but herſclf: If the boy and 
girl like one another, they ſhall have one another ; 
and I won't inquire what ſhe's worth; for ſhe thinks ſo 
well of my fon, that 1'd rather he'd have her than 
an empreis. Money goes but a little way to make 
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people happy; and true love's not a thing to be got 
every day; lo if ihe has a mind to my Hal, and Hal 
has a mind to her, why, if they have not enough, 
he muſt work hard and get more. I don't like to crots 
young people. Better let a man labour with his hands, 
than fret away his ſpirit. Neither a boy nor a gitl are 
good for much when they've got their hearts broke. 
This new experiment of Camilla, like every other 
deduced from falſe reaſuning, and formed upon falſe 
principles, was flattering in its promiſe, pernicious in 
its progrets, and abortive in its performance. Edgar 
ſaw with agony w hat he conceived the aſcendance of 
a new attachment built upon the declenſion of all 
regard for himſelf z and in the firſt horror of his appie- 
henſions, would have reſiſted the ſupplanter by en- 
forcing his own final claim; but Dr. Marchmont 
repreſented that, ſince he had heard in filence his right 
to that claim ſolemnly withdrawn, he had better ht 
aſcertain if this apparent connection with young 
Weſtwyn were the motive, or only the conſequgnce 
of that reſumption : ** If the firſt be the caſe,” he 
added, you muſt truſt her no mare z a bart ſo in- 
flammable as to be kindled into paſſion by a mere acci- 
dental blaze of gallantry and valour, can have nothing 
in conſonance with the chaſte purity and fidelity your 
charaQter requir-s and merits : If the laſt, inveſtigate 
whether the net in which ſhe is entangling herlelt is 
that of levity, delighting in change, or of pique, dil- 
guiſing its own agitation in efforts to agitate others,” 
Alas!“ cried the melancholy Edgar, in either 
caſe, ſhe is no more the artleſs Camilla I firſt adored ! 
that fatal connection at the Grove, formed while her 
character, pure, white, and ſpotleſs, was in its en- 
chanting, but dangerous ſtate of firſt duQility, has 
already broken into that clear tranſparent fingleneſs. of 
mind, ſo beautiful in its total ignorance of every ſpe - 
cies of ſcheme, every ſort of double meaſure, every 
idea of ſecret view and latent expedient l 
** Repine not, however, at the connection till you 
know whether ſhe owes to it her defects, or only their 
manifeſtation, A man ſhould ſee the woman he would 
| | . mary 
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marry in many ſituations, ere he can judge what chance 
he 'may have of happineſs with her in any. Though 
now and then *tis a bleſſed, tis always a perilous ſtate z 
but the man who has to weather its ſtorms, ſhould 
not be remiſs in ſtudying the clouds which precede 
them,” weak = 
Ah. Doctor! by this delay—by theſe experi- 
ments —ſhould T loſe her —“ ? 
If by finding her unworthy, where is the loſs?“ 
Edgar fighed, but acknowledged this queſtion to be 
unan{werable, Ow | 
„Think, my dear young friend, what would be 
' your ſufferings to difcover any radical, inherent fail- 
ing, when irrem=diably her's ! run not into the very 
common error of depending upon the gratitude of 
our wife after marriage, for the incquality of her 
ortune before your union, She who has no fortune 
at all, owes you no more for your alliance, than ſhe 
who has thouſands ; for you do not marry her becauſe 
ſhe has no fortune! you marry her becauſe you think | 
ſhe has ſome endowment, mental or perſonal, which 
you conclude will conduce to your happineſs z and 
ſhe, on her part, accepts yon, becauſe ſhe ſuppoſes 
you or your ſituation will contribute to her*s. The 
object may be different, but neither ſide is indebted to 
the other, ſince each has ſelf, only, in contempla- 
tion; and thus, in fact, rich or poor, high or low, 
whatever be the previous diſtinQion between the par- 
ties, on the hour of marriage they begin as equals. 
The obligution and the debt of gratitude can only 
commence when the knot is tied: ſelf, then, may 
give way to ſympathy ; and whichever, from that 
moment, moſt conſiders the other, becomes immedi- 
ately the creditor in the great account of life and 
- happineſs.” | 


* * * * 


While Camilla, in gay ignorance of danger, and 
awake only to hope, purſued her ngw courſe, Euge- 
nia'had the infinite delight of improving daily and 
even hourly in the good graces of Mes. * 
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who ſoon diſcovered how wide from juſtice to that 
excellent young creature was all judgment that 
could be formed from her appearance. She found 
that ſhe was as elegant in her taſte for letters as 
herſelf, and far more deeply cultivated in their 
knowledge; that her manners were gentle, her ſen- 
timents were elevated, yet that her mind was hum- 
ble; the ſame authors delighted and the ſame paſſa- 
ges ſtruck them; they met every morning; they 
thought every morniig too ſhort, and their friend- 
ſhip, in a very few days, knit by ſo many bands of 
ſympathy, was as fully eſtabliſhed as that which al- 
ready Mrs. Berlinton had formed with Camilla, 

To Eugenia this treaty of amity was a delicious 
poiſon, which, while it enchanted her faculties by 
day, preyed upon her yitals by night. She fre- 
quently ſaw Melmond, and — a melancholy 
bow was almoſt all the notice ſhe ever obtained 
from him, the countenance with which he made it, 
his air, his figure, his face, nay his very dreſs, for 

the half inſtant he beſtowed upon her, occupied 
all her thoughts till ſhe ſaw him again, and had 
another to con over and dwell upon. 

Melmond, — wretched at the depriva- 
tion of all hope of Indiana, at the very period when 
fortune ſeemed to favour” his again purſuing her, 
dreamt not of this partiality. His time was devoted 
to deliberating upon ſome lucrative ſcheme of fu - 
ture life, which his literary turn of mind rendered 
difficult of ſelection, and which his refined love of 

ſtudy and retirement made hateful to him to un- 
dertake. | 

He was kind, however, and even conſoling to 
his aunt, who ſaw his nearly deſolate ftate with a 
compunction bitterly increaſed by finding ſhe had 

thrown their joint properties, with her own per- 
fon, into the hands of a rapacious tyrant. To 
ſoften her repentance, and allow her the ſoothing 
of all ſhe could ſpare of her own time, Mrs. Ber- 
linton invited her to her own houſe, Mr. Ulſt, of 
courſe included in the invitation, made the removal 
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with alacrity, not for the pleaſure it procured his 
wife, but for the money it fred himſelf; and Mrs. 
Mittin voluntarily reſigned to them the apartment 
the had choſen for her own, by way of alittle peace- 
offering for her undeſired length of ſtay; for itil}, 
though incefſantly Camilla inquired: for her ac- 


count, ſhe had received no anſwer from her credi- 


tors, and was obliged to wait for another and ano- 
ther poſt. | 
Mrs. Ulſt, though not well enough, at preſent, 
to ſee company, and at all times, fanatically averſe 
to every ſpecies of recreation, could not entirely 
avoid Eugenia, whoſe viſits were conſtant every 
morning, and whoſe expected inheritance made a 
ſimilar wiſh occur for her nephew, with that which 
had diſpoſed of her niece; for ſhe flattered herſelf 
that if once ſhe could ſee them both in poſſeſſion 
of great wealth, her mind would be more at eaſe. 
She communicated this idea to Mr. Ulſt, who, 


moſt willing, alfo, to get rid of the reproach of the 


poverty and ruin of Melmond, imparted it with 
ſtrong exhortation for its promotion, to the young 
man; but he heard with diſdain the mercenary 
project, and proteſted he would daily labour for 
his bread, in preference to proſtituting his probity, 
by ſoliciting a regard he could never return, for 
the acquirement of a fortune which he never 
could merit. 
Mr. Ulſt, much too hard to feel this as any re- 
flection upon himſelf, applied for the intereſt of 
Mrs. Berlinton; but ſhe ſo completely thought 
with her brother, that ſhe would not interfere, 
till Mr. Uiſt made ſome obſervations upon Eugenia 
' herſelf, that inclined her to wiver. 

He ſoon remarked, in that young and artleſs 
character, the ſymptoms of the partiality ſhe had 
conceived in favour of Melmond, which, when 
once pointed out, could not be miltaken-by Mrs, 
Berlinton, who, though more than equally ſuſcep- 
tible with Eugenia, was ſelf- occupied, and ſaw nei- 


ther her emotion at his name, nor her timid air — 
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his approach, till Mr, Ulſt, whoſe diſcernment had 
been quickened by his wiſhes, told her when, and 
for what, to look. ; foe; 

Touched now, herſelf, by the double happineſs 
that might enſue, from a gratified choice to Euge- 
nia, and a noble fortune to her brother, ſhe took 
up the cauſe, with delicacy, yet with pity; repre- 
ſenting all the charming mental and intelletual 
accompliſhments of Eugenia, and beſeeching him 
not to ſacrifice both his intereſt and his peace, in 
ſubmitting to a hopeleſs paſſion for one object, 
while he inflicted all its horrors upon another.. 

Melmond, amazed and ſoftened, liſtened and 
ſighed; but proteſted ſuch a change, from all of 
beauty to all of deformity, was impracticable; and 
that though he revered the character ſhe painted, 
and was ſenſible to the honour of ſuch a preference, 
he muſt be baſe, double, and perjured, to take ad- 
vantage of her great, yet unaccountable goodneſs, 
by heartleſs pro eſſions of feigned participation. 

Mrs. Berlinton, to whom ſentiment was irreſiſt- 
able, urged the matter no longer, but wept over 
her brother, with compaſſionate admiration. 
Another day only paſſed, when Mrs Mittin 
picked up a paper upon the ſtairs, which ſhe ſaw 
fall from the pocket of Eugenia, in drawing out her 
handkerchief, but which, determined to read ere ſhe 
returned, ſhe found contained theſe lines. 4 

O Reaſon! friend of the troubled breaſt guide 
* of the wayward fancy, moderator of the flights 
Jof hope, and ſinkings of deſpair, Eugenia calls 


* thee! f | 
— # * _— 


« O! to a feeble, ſuppliant Maid if lene 
Light of Reaſon, lend thy aid! | e, bs, 
And with thy mild, thy lucid ray, 
Point her the way 
Jo genial calm and mental joy! 
From Paſſion far! whoſe flaſhes bright 
| &« Startle—affright— Rus 
> Let ah! invite! 1.T, , 
) | & With 
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« With varying powers, attract, repel, 
+ Now tiercely beam, 
„ Now ſoftly gleam, 
With magic ſpell | 
«© Charm to confume, win to deſtroy! 
Ah! lead her from the chequer'd glare 
& So falſe, fo fair !— 
* Ah, quick from Paſſion bid her fly, 
Its ſway repulſe, its wiles defy; 
And to a feeble, ſuppliant heart 
« Thy aid, O Reaſon's light, impart! 


« Next, Eugenia, point thy prayer 
That He whom all thy wiſhes bleſs, 
1 „ Whomall thy tendereſt thoughts confeſs, 
% Thy calm may prove, thy peace may ſhare. 
„ OO, if the griefs to him aſſign'd, 

« To thee might paſs - thy ſtrengthened mind 
% Would meet all woe, ſupport all pain, 
Suffering deſpiſe, complaint diſdain, 

% Brac'd with new nerves each ill would brave, 
„From Melmond but one pang to fave!” 


Overjoyed by the poſſeſſion of the important 
ſecret c ul raste effuſion of A be- 
trayed, Mrs, Mittia ran with it to Mrs Berlinton, 
and without mentioning ſhe had ſeen whence the 

aper came, ſaid ſhe had found it upon the ſtairs: 
hol even thoſe who have too little delicacy to attri- 
bute to treachery a clandeſtine indulgence of curi- 
oſity, have a certain inſtinctive ſenſe of its unfair- 
neſs, which they evince without avowing, by the 
care with which they ſoften their motives, or 
their manner, of according themſelves this ſpecies 
of gratification, T ; 

Mrs. Berlinton, who ſcrupulouſly would have 
withheld from looking into a letter, could not ſee 
a copy of verſes, and recognize the hand of Euge- 
nia, already known to her by frequent notes, and 
refrain reading. - That ſhe ſhould find any thing 
perſonal, did not occur to her; to peruſe, _ 
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fore, a manuſcript ode or ſonnet, which the humi- 
lity of Eugenia might never voluntarily reveal, 
cauſed her no heſitation; and ſhe ran through the 
lines with the warmeſt delight, till, coming ſud- 
denly upon the end, ſhe burſt into tears, and flew 
to the apartment of her brother. 

She put the paper into his hand without a _ 
He read it haſtily, Surpriſed, confounded, diſ- 
ordered, he looked at his ſiſter for ſome explana- 
tion or comment; ſhe was ſtill filently in tears; 
he read it again, and with yet \ > wa emotion ; 
when, holding it back to her, Why, my ſiſter,” 
he cried, ** why would ſhe give you this? why 
would you deliver it? Ah! leave me, in pity, firm 
in integrity, though fallen in fortune, !”? 

« My brother, my dear brother, this matchleſs 
creature merits not ſo degrading an idea; ſhe gave 
me not the precious paper—ſhe knows not I poſ- 
ſeſs it; it was found upon the ſtajrs: Ah! far from 
thus openly confeſſing her unhappy prepoſſeſſion, 
ſhe conceals it from every human being; even her 
beloved ſiſter, I am convinced, is untruſted ; upon 
paper only ſhe has breathed it, and breathed it as 
you ſee—with a generoſity of ſoul that is equal to 
the delicacy of her conduct. 

Melmond now felt ſubdyed. To have excited 
ſuch a regard in a mind that ſeemed ſo highly cul- 
tivated, and ſo naturally elegant, could not fail to 
to touch him; and the concluding line deeply pe- 
netrated him with tender though melancholy grati- 
tude. He took the hand of his fiſter, returned her 
the paper, and was going to ſay: Do whatever 
you think proper;” but the idea of loſing all right 
to adore Indiana checked and ſilenced him; and 
mournfully telling her he required a little time for 
reflection, he entreated to be left to himſelf. 

He was not ſuffered to ruminate in quiet; Mrs. 
Mittin, proud of having any thing to communicate 
to a relation of Mrs. Berlinton's, made an oppor- 
tunity to fit with Mrs. Ulſt, purpoſely to commu» 
nicate to her the diſcovery that Miſs Eugenia 

| Tyrold, 
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Tyrold was in love with, and wrote verſes upon, 
her nephew. Melmond was inſtantly ſent for; the 
important ſecret was enlarged upon with remon- 
ſtrances ſo pathetic, not to throw away ſuch an 
Invitation to the molt brilliant 'good fortune, in 
order to caſt himſelf, with his vainly nouriſhed 
paſſion, vpon immediate hardſhips, or laſting penu- 
ry; that reaſon as well as intereſt, compelled him 
to liſten; and, after a ſevere conflict, he gave his 
reluctant promiſe to ſee Eugenia upon her next 
viſit, and endeavour to bias his mind to the con- 
nexion that ſeemed likely to enſue. 

Camilla who was in total ignorance of the whole 
of this buſineſs, received, during the dinner, an in- 
coherent note from her ſiſter, conjuring that ſhe 
would ſearch immediately, but privatelv, in her 
own chamber, in the drefling-room of Mrs. Berlin- 
ton, in the hall, and upon the ſtairs, for a paper 
in her hand-writing, which ſhe had ſomewhere 
Joſt, but which ſhe beſought her, by all that ſhe 
held dear, not to read when ſhe found; proteſting 
ſhe ſhould ſhut herſelf up for ever from the whole 
world, if a ſyllable of what ſhe had written on 
that paper were read by a human being. 

Camilla could not endure to keep her ſiſter a 
moment in this ſuſpenſive ſtate, and made an ex- 
cuſe for quitting the table that ſhe might inſtantly 
ſeek the manuſcript. Melmond and Mrs. Berlin- 
ton both conjectured the contents of the billet, 
and felt much for the modeſt and timid Eugenia; 
but Mrs. Mittin could not confine herſelf to ſilent 
ſuggeſtion; ſhe roſe alſo, and running after Ca- 
milla, ſaid: “ My dear Miſs, has your fiſter ſent 
to you to look for any thing?“ 9 
Camilla aſked the meaning of her inquiry; and 
ſhe then owned ſhe had picked up, from the 
ſtairs, a ſort of love letter, in which Miſs Euge- 
nia had wrote couplets upon Mr. Melmond. 

Inexpreſſibly aſtoniſhed, Camilla demanded their 
reſtoration; this ſoon produced a complete expla- 


nation, and while, with equal ſurpriſe and * 
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ſhe learnt the ſecret of Eugenia, and its diſcovery to 
its obje&, ſhe could not but teſpect and honour all ſhe 
the had gathered from Mrs Berlinton of the behaviour 
of her brother upon the detection; and his equal free- 
dom from preſumptuous vanity, or mercenary projects, 
induced her to believe her ſiſter's choice, though wholly 
new to her, was well founded; and that if he could 
conquer his early propenſity for Indiana, he ſeemed, 
of all the charactets ſhe knew, Edgar alone and always 
excepted, the moſt peculiarly formed for the happinets 
of Eugenia. | | 

She b-gged to have the paper, and entreated her 
ſiſter might never know into whoſe hands it had fallen. 
This was cheerfully agreed to; but Mrs, Mittin, dur- 
ing the conference, had already flown to Eugenia, and 
am idſt a torrent of offers of ſervice, and profeſſions of 
power to do any thing lhe pleaſed for her, ſuffered her 
to ſee that her attachment was betrayed to the whole 
houſe, | ; 

The agony of Eugenia was exceſſive ;z and ſhe re- 
ſolved to keep her chamber till ſhe returned to Cle ves, 
that ſhe might neither ſee nor be ſeen any more by 
Melmond nor his family, Scarce could ſhe bear to be 
broken in upon even by Camilla, who tenderly haſten- 
ed to conſole her, She hid her bluſhing conſcious. 
face, and proteſted ſhe would inhabit only her own 
apartment for the reſt of her life. 

The active Mrs. Mittin failed not to carry back the 
hiſtory of this reſolution ; and Melmond, to his un- 
ſpeakable regret in being thus precipitated, thought 
. himſelf called upon in all decency and propriety to an 
immediate declaration, He could not, however, aſſume 
fortitude to make it in perſonz nor yet was his mind 
ſufficiently compoſed for writing 3 he commiſſioned, 
therefore, his fitter to be the bearer of his overtures. 

He charged her to make no mention of the verſes, 
which it was fitting ſhould, on his part, paſs unnoticed, 
though ſhe could not but be ſenſible his prefent addreſs 
was their conſequence ; he deſired her ſimply to ftate 
his high reverence for her virtues and talents, and his 
his conſciouſneſs of the inadequacy of his pretenſions 

; | 0 
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to any claim upon them, except what aroſe from the 
ateful integrity of eſteem with which her happineſa 
19uld become the firſt obje & of his future life, if ſhe 
forbade not his applicztion for the conſent of Sir Hugh 
and Mr. Tyrold to ſolicit her favour, 

Wich reſpe& to Indiana, he hegged her, unle ſs 
queſtioned, to be wholly ſilent. To ſay his flame for 
that adorable creature was extinguiſhed would be ut. 
terly falſe z but his peace, as much as his honour, 
would lead him to combat, henceforth, by all the 
means in his power, his ill-fated and woe-teeming 
paſſion. 

This commiſſion was in peifect conſonance with 
the - feelings of Mrs. Berlinton, who, though with 
difficulty the gained admiſſion, executed it with the 
moſt tender delicacy to the terrified Eugenia, who, 
amazed and trembling, pale and incredulous, ſo little 
underſtood what ſhe heard, fo little was able to believe 
what ſhe wiſhed, that, when Mrs. Berlinton, with 
an affectionate embrace, begged her anſwer, ſhe aſked 
if it was not Indiana of whom ſhe was ſpeaking ! 

Mrs. Berlinton then thought it right to be explicit; 
ſhe acknowledged the early paſſion of her brother for 
that young lady, but ſtated that, long before he had 
ventured to think of herlelf, he had determined its 
conqueſt ; and that what originally was the prudence 
of compulſion, was now, from his altered profpects in 
life, become choice: And believe me,” added ſhe, 
from my long and complete knowledge of the honour 
and the delicacy of his opinion, as well as of the ten- 
derneſs and gratitude of his nature, the woman who 
ſhall once receive his vows, will find his life devoted 
ta the ſtudy of her happineſs.” 

Eugenia flew into her arms, hung upon her boſom, 
wept, bluſhed, ſmiled, and fighed, alternately ; one 
moment wiſhed Indiana in poſſeſſion of her . 
the next thought ſhe herſelf, in all but beauty, more 
formed for his felicity, and ultimately gave her tacit 
but tranſported conſent to the application. 

Melmond, upon receiving it, heaved what he fondly 


hoped would be his laſt ſigh for Indiana, and ger + 
is 
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his horſe, ſet off immediately for Cleves and Ether- 
ington z determined frankly to ſtate his ſmall income 
and cruſhed expectations; and feeling almoſt equally 
indifferent to acceptance or rejection. 

Camilla devoted the afternoon to her agitated but 
enraptured ſiſter, who deſired her ſecret might ſpread 
no further, till the will of her father and uncle ſhould 
decide its fate; but the loquacious Mrs, Mittin, hav- 
ing ſome cheap ribands and fine edgings to recommend 
to Miſs Margland and Indiana, could by no means 
refrain from informing them, at the ſame time, of the 
diſcovered manuſcript. 

* Poor thing!“ cried Indiana, “I really pity her. 
] don't think,” -imperceptibly gliding towards the 
glaſs; I don't think, by what J have feen of Mr. 
Melmond, ſhe has much chance; I've a notion he's 
rather more difficult. - 

Really this is what I always expected!“ ſaid 
Miſs . 11% 3 It's juſt exatly what one might 
look for from one of your learned educations, which 
] always deſpiſed with all my heart. Writing love 
verſes at fifteen! Dr, Orkborne's made a fine hand 
of her! I always hated him, from the very firſt. 
However, I've had nothing to do wich the bringin 
her up, that's my confolation ! I thank Heaven J 


nevet made a verſe in my life! and I never intend 
i” | 


—.— ͤ ͤ—— — 


HAP. IX. 


T he Computations of Self- Love. 
Cam left her ſiſter to accompany Mrs, Begjin- 


ton to the Rooms z no other mode remaining for ſ 
Edgar, who, fince her rejection, had held back from 
repeating his attempt of viſiting Mrs. Berlinton. 

In mutual ſolicitude, mutual watchfulneſs, and. 
mutual trials of each other's hearts and eſteem, a week 


had 
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had already paſſed, without one hope being extirpated, 
or one doubt allayed. This evening was ſome hat 
more, though leſs pleaſantly deciſive. 

Accident, want of due conſideration, and ſudden 
recollection, in an agitated moment, of the worldly 
doctrine of Mrs, Arlbery, had led Camilla, once more, 
into the ſemblance of a character, which, without 
thinking of, ſhe was adting. Born ſimple and ingenu- 
ous, and bred to hold in horror every ſpecies of art, 
all idea of coquetry was foreign to her meaning, 
though an untoward contrariety of circumſtances, 
playing upon feelings too potent for deliberations, 
had eluded her into a conduct as miſchievous in its 
effects, and as wide from aitleſſneſs in its appearance, 
as if ſhe had been brought up and nouriſhed in faſhi- 
onahle egotiſm. TT 
Such, howerer, was not Camilla: her every pro- 
penſity was pure, and, when reflection came to her 
aid, her conduct was as exemplary as her wiſhes. 
But the ardour of her imagination; ated upon by 
every paſſing idea, ſhook her judgment from its yet 
unfteady ſeat, and left her at the mercy of wayward 
Senſibility — that delicate, but irregular power, which 
now impels to all that is molt diſintereſted for others, 
now forgets all mankind, to watch the pulſations of its 
own fancies. | 5 

This evening brought her back to recollectien.— 
Young Weſtywn, urged by what he deemed encou— 
ragement, and prompted. by his impatient father, 
ſpoke of his intended viſit to Cleves, and 1; :roduftion 
to Sir Hugh, in terms of ſuch animated pleaſure, a1d 
with a manner of ſuch open admiration, that ſhe could 
not miflake the ſerious purpoſes which he meant to 
imply. | | | 
Alarmed, ſhe looked at him; but the expreſſion of 
his eyes was not ſuch as to ſtill her ſuſpicions. 
res at what now ſhe firſt obſerved, ſhe turned 
frofhim, gravely, meaning to avoid converſing with 
him the reſt of the evening z but her caution came too 
late z her firſt civilities had flattered both him and his 
father into a belief of her favour, and this ſudden 

| drawback 
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drawback he imputed only to virgin modeſty, which 
but added to the fervour of his devoits. 

Camilla now perceived her own error: the perſeve- 
rance of young Weſtwyn not merely ſtartled, but 
appalled her. His character, unaſſuming, though 
ſpirited, was marked by a general decency and pro. 
priety of demeanour, that would not preſumptuouſſy 
brave diſtancing z and awakened her, therefore, to a 
review of her own cofiduQ, as it related, or as it 
might ſeem, to himſelf. a 

And here not all the guiltleſſneſs of her intentions 
could exonerate her from blame with that finely ſcru- 
tinizing monitor to which Heaven, in pity to thoſe 
evil propenſities that law cannot touch, nor ſociety 
reclaim, has devolved its earthly juriſdiction in the 
human breaſt, With her hopes ſhe could play, with 
her wiſhes ſhe could trifle, her intentions ſhe could 
defend, her deſigns (be cauld relinquiſh—but with her 
conſcience ſhe could not combat, It pointed beyond 
the preſent moment; it took her back to her impru- 
dence with Sir Sedley Clarendel, which ſhould have 
tanght her more cireumſpection; and it carried her on 
to the diſappointment of Henry and his father, whom 
while. heedleſsly ſhe had won, though without the 
moſt remote view to beguile, ſhe might ſeem artfully to 
have caught, for the wanton vanity of rejeCting. 

While advice and retroſpe@ion were thus alike 
oppreſſive in accuſation, her penſive air and withdrawn 
ſmiles proved but more endeating to young Weſtwyn, 
whoſe internal interpretation was fo little adapted to 
render them formidable, that his afliduities were but 
more tender, and allowed her no repoſe. | 

Edgar, who with the moſt ſuffering ſuſpenſe, ob- 
ſerved her unuſual ſeriouſneſs, and its effect upon 


of ſenſiti ve minds to torment themſelves, the ſame in 

rence for his cauſeleſs torture, as proved to his rival”a 
deluſive bleſſing. But while thus he contemplated 
Henry as the moſt envied of mortals, a new ſcene 
called forth new ſurpriſe, and gave birth to yet new 
doubts in his mind, He ſaw Camilla not merely turn 
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Henry, drew from it, with the cuſtomary a in | 
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wholly away from his rival, but enter into converſa- 
tion, and give, apparently, her whole attention to 
Lord Valhurſt, who, it was palpable, only ſpoke to her 
of her charms, which, alternately with thofe of Mrs. 
Berlinton, he devoted his whole time to worſhipping. 

Camilla by this action, meant fimply to take the 
quickeſt road ſhe ſaw in her power to ſhew young 
Weſtwyn his miſtake. Lord Valhurſt ſhe held nearly 
in averſion; for, though his vindication of his up- 
right motives at the bathing-houſe, joined to her in- 
ditference in conſidering him either guilty or innocent, 
made her conclude he might be blameleſs in that tranſ- 
action, his perpetual compliments, enforced by ſtar- 
ing eyes and tender glances, wearied and diſguſted 
her. But he was always by her ſide, when not in the 
fame poſition with Mrs Berlinton; and while his 
readineſs to engage her made this her eaſieſt expedi- 
ent, his time of life perſuaded her it was the ſafeſt. 
Little aware of the effect this produced upon Edgar, 
ſhe imagined he would not more notice her in any 
converſation with Lord Valhurſt, than if ſhe were 
diſcourſing with her uncle, 

But while ſhe judged from the ſincerity of reality, 
ſhe thought not of the miſchief of appearance. What 
in her was deſigned with innocence, was rendered 
ſuſpicious to the obſervers by the looks and manner 
of her companion. The pleaſure with which he found, 
at lait, that incenſe received, which hitherto had been 
flighted, gave new zeſt to an adulation which, while 
Camilla endured merely to ſhew her coldneſs to young 

Weſtwyn, ſeemed to Edgar to be offered with a groſs 
preſumption of welcome, that mult reſult from an 

opinion it was addreſſed to a confirmed coquette. 

Offended in his inmoſt ſoul by this idea, he ſcarce 

ired to know if ſhe were now ſtimulated moſt by a 
with to torment Henry, or himſelſ, or only by the 
general pleaſure ſhe found in this now mode of amuſe- 
ment. Be it,“ cried he to Dr. Marchmont, ** as 
it may, with me all is equally over! I ſeek not to 


recall an attachment liable to ſuch intermiffions, ſuch 
92 commotions. 
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commotions. What would be my peace, my tran- 
quillity, with a companion ſo unſtable? A mind all 
at large in its purſuits a diſſipated wife !—No !— 
I will remain here but to let her know I acquieſce in 
her diſmiſſion, and to learn in what form ſhe has 
communicated our breach to her friends.” 

Dr. Marchmont was filent, and they walked out 
of the room together; leaving the deceived Camilla 
perſuaded he was ſo indifferent with regard to the old 
peer, that all her influence was loft, and all her late 
exertions were thrown away, by one evening's re- 
miſſneſs in exciting his fears of a young rival. 


+ * * * 


Melmond returned to Southampton the next morn- 
ing with an air of deep and ſettled melancholy. He 
had found the two brothers together, and the candour 
of his appearance, the plainneſs of his declaratian, 
the openneſs with which he ſtated his ſituation, and 
his near relationſhip to Mrs, Berlinton, procured him 
a courteous hearing; aud he ſoon ſaw that both the 
father and the uncle, though they deſired time for 
conſideration and inquiry, were diſpoſed to favour 
him. Mr. Tyrold, though, to his acknowledged 
recent difappointment ot fortune, he attributed his 
addreſs, had ſo little hope that any man at once umi- 
able and rich would — himſelf to his unfortunate 
Eugenia, that, when he ſaw a gentleman well edu- 
cated, well allied, of pleaſing manners, and with 
every external promiſe of a good and feeling charac- 
ter, modeſtly, and with no profeſſions but of eſteem 
and reſpect, ſeek her of her friends, he thought him- 
ſelf net even entitled to refuſe him. He told him, 
however, that he could conclude upon - nothing in à 
matter of ſuch equal intereſt to himſelf and his wife, 
without her knowledge and concurrence ; aud that 
during the time he demauded before he gave a final 
anſwer, he required a forbearance of all intercourſe, 
beyond that of a common acquaintance. His firſt 
deſign was immediately 4 ſend for Eugenia home; 
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but the young man appeared ſo reaſonable, ſo mild, 
| Jo unlike a fortune-hunter, that, conſtitutionally in- 
dulgent where he apprehended nothing .criminal, he 
- contented himſelf with writing to the ſame effect to 
Eugenia, fully ſatisfied of her ſcrupulous punctua- 
| lity, when once his will was known. 
Melmond, though thus well received, returned 
þack to Southampton with any air rather than that 
of a bridegroom. The order, not to wait upon Eu- 
genia in private, was the only part. of his taſk he 
_ performed witlfatisfa&ion ; for though a mind really 
. virtuous made him-wiſh to conquer his repugnance to 
his future partner, he Felt it could not be by com- 
- paring her with Indiana, 
Eugenia received the letter of her father, written 
in his own and her uncle's name, with tranſport; and, 
to teſtify her grateful obedience, reſolved to name the 
impending tranſaction to no one, and evento xelinquiſſi 
her viſits to Mrs. Berlinton, and only 10 ſee Melmond 
when accident brought him before her in public. 
But Mrs, Mittin, through words caſually dropt, 
or converſations not very delicately overheard, ſoon 
gathered the partieulars of her ſituation, which hap- 
pily furniſhed her with a new ſubject for a goſſiping 
viſit to Miſs Margland and 4ndiana, The firſt of 
- theſe ladies received the news with unconcern, rather 
Pleaſed than otherwiſe, that the temptation of. an 
heireſs ſhould be removed from any rivalry with the 
charms of. her fair pupil; who, by no means, how- 
ever, liſtened to the account with equal indifference. 
The ſight vf: Melmond at Southampton, with the 
. circumitance.of-his being brother to the Honourable 
Mrs. Berlinton, had awakened. all the pleaſure with 
which ſhe had firſt met his impaſſioned admiration; 
and while the haughtily expected from every public 
exhibition, to bring home hearts by dozens,” the 
ſecret point ſhe had in view, was ſhewing Melmond 
that her power over others was as mighty as it had 
been over himſelf. She had not taken the trouble to 
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her an obſervation ; what was to come never called 
forth an idea. Oocupied only by the preſent moment, 
things gone remained upon her memory but as mat- 
ters of fact, and · all her expectatious ſhe” looked for- 
ward to but as matters of courſe. To loſe, therefore, 
u conqueſt ſhe had thought the victim of her beauty 
for life, was a ſurpriſe nearly incredible ; to loſe him 
to'Eugenia an affront ſcarcely ſupportable ; and ſhe 
waited but an opportunity to kill him with her diſdain. 
But Melmond, who dreaded nothing ſo much as an 
interview, availed himſelf of the commands of Mr. 
'Tyrold, in not going to the lodgings of Eugenia, 


and lived abſotbed in a melanelioly retirement which, 


books alone could a little alleviate 2 
The concluſion of the letter of Mr. Tyrold, gave 


to Camilla as much pain as every other part of it 


gave to Eugenia pleaſure : it was an earnelt and pa- 


rentally tender prayer, that the alliance with Mel- 


mond, ſhould his worth appear ſuch as to authoriſe. 


its taking place, might prove the counterpart to the 
happineſs ſo ſweetly promiſed from that of her ſiſter 
with Edgar. - 


While Camilla ſighed'to conſider how wide from” 
the certainty with which he mentioned it was ſuch an 


event, ſhe bluſhed that he ſhould be thus uninformed 

of her inſectirity : but while a reconciliation was not 
more her hope than her expeRation with every riſing 
ſun, ſhe could not endure to break his repoſe with the 

knowledge of a ſuſpenſe ſhe thought as diſgraceful as 
it was unhappy. Yet her preſent ſcheine to accele- 

rate its termination, became difficult even of trial. 


The obviouſly ſerious regard of Henry was a con- 


tinual reproath to her; and the undiſguiled approba- 
ron of his father was equally painful. Yet ſhe could 
now only eſcape them by turning to ſome other, and 
that other was neceſſarily Lord Valhurſt, whoſe cloſe 
niege to her notice forced off every aflailant but him - 
ſelf. This the deluded Camilla thought ati expedient 
the moſt innoxious; and gave to him ſo mach of her 
time, that his ſuſceptibility of the charms of youth 
and 
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and beauty was put to a trial beyond his fortitude 
and in a very few days, notwithſtanding their diſpro- 
portion in age, his embarraſſed though large eſtates, 
and the little or no fortune ſhe had in view, he de- 
termined to marry her ; for when a man of rank and 
riches reſolves to propoſe himſelf to a woman who has 
neither, he conceives his acceptance not a matter of 
doubt 

In any other ſociety, his admiration of Camilla 
might eaſily, like what he had already experienced 
and forgotten for thouſands of her ſex, have 9 * 
fo grave or decided a tendency ; but in Mrs. Berlin- 
ton he ſaw ſo much of youth and beauty beſtowed 
upon a man whom he knew to be his own ſenior in 
age, that the idea of a handſome young wife was per- 
petually preſent to him. He weighed, like all people 
who ſeek to entice themſelves to their own wiſhes, but 
one fide of the queſtion ; and riſked, like all who ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch ſelf. ſeduction, the inconvenience of finding 
out the other ſide too late. He ſaw the attractions 
of his fair kinſwoman ; but neglected to conſider of 
how little avail they were to her huſband ; he thought 
with exultation of that huſband's age, and almoſt 
childiſhneſs; but forgot to take into the ſcales, that 
they had obtained from his youthful choice only 
diſguſt and avoidance. 

While he waited for ſome trinkets, which he had 
ordered from town, to have ready for preſenting with 
His propoſals, Edgar only ſought an opportunity and 
courage to take his laſt farewel. Whenever Camilla 
was ſo much engaged with others that it was impoſſi- 
ble to approach her, he thought himſelf capable of 
uttering an eternal adieu; but when, by any open- 
iog, he ſaw where and how he might addreſs her, his 
feet refuſed to move, his tongue became parched, and 
his pleading heart ſeemed exclaiming : O, not to- 
night! yet, yet, another day, ere Camilla is parted 
with for ever! | 

But ſuddenly, ſoon after, Camilla ceaſed to ap- 


| pear. At the rooms, at the plays, at the balls, and 
| at 
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4 . 
at the private aſſemblies, Edgar looked for her in 
vain. Her old adulator, alſo, vaniſhed from public 
places, while her young admirer and his father hover- 
ed about in them as uſual, but ſpiritleſs, comfortlels, 
aud as if in the ſame ſearch as himſelf, 


1 — 
CHAP. X. 
Juvenile Calculations. 


Mas. Norkield, a lady whom circumſtances. had 
brought into ſome intimacy with Mrs. Berlinton upon 
her marriage, had endeavoured, from the firſt of her 
entrance into high life, to draw her into a love of 
play; not with an idea of doing her any miſchief, 
for fhe was no more her enemy than her friend ; but 
to anſwer her own purpoſes of having a Faro table 
under her own direction. She was a woman of faſhion, 
and as ſuch every-where received; but her fortune 
was ſmall, and her paſſion for gaming inordinate z 
and as there was not, at this time, one Faro table at 
Southampton, whither ſhe was ordered for her health, 
ſhe was almoſt wearied into a lethargy, till her re- 
iterated intreaties prevailed, at length, with Mrs. 
Berlinton to hold one at. her own houfe. 

The fatigue of life without view, the peril of ta- 
lents without prudence, and the ſatiety of pleaſure 
without intermiſſion, were already dangerouſly aſſault- 
ing the early independence and premature power of 
Mrs. Berlinton ; and the moment of vacancy and 
wearineſs was Teized by Mrs. Norfield, to preſs the 
eſſay of a new mode of amuſement. © 

Mrs. Berlinton's houſe opened, failed not to be 
filled ; and opened for a Faro table, to be filled with 
a peculiar ſet. 'To game has, unfortunately, always 
its attractions; to game with a perfect novice is not 
what will render it leſs alluring ; and to ſee that no- 


vice rich and beautiful is fill leſs likely to be repellng. 
T. 
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Mr. Berlinton, when he made this marriage, 
ſuppoſed he had engaged for life a fair nurſe to 
his infirmities; but when he ſaw her fixed aver- 
ſion, he had not ſpirit to cope with it; and when 
ſhe had always an excuſe for a ſeparation, he had 
not the ſenſe to acquaint himſelf how ſhe paſſed 
her time in his abſence. A natural imbecility of 
mind was now nearly verging upon dotage, and as 
be rarely quitted his room but at meal times, ſhe 
made a point never to fee him in any other part of 
the day. Her antipathy rendered her obdurate, 
though her diſpoſition was gentle, and ſlie had now 
left him at Tunbridge, to meet her aunt at South- 
ampton, with a knowledge he was too ill to follow | 
her, and a determination, upon various pretences, 
ta ſtay away from him for — months, The ill 
fate of ſuch unequal alliances is almoſt daily exem- 
plified in life; and though few young brides of old 
bridegrooms fly their mates thus openly and de- 
cidedly, their retainers have ſeldom much cauſe to 
rezoice iu ſuperior happineſs, ſince they are gene- 
rally regarded but as the gaolers of their young 
rey. | 
1 Moderation was the laſt praiſe to which Mrs. 
Berlinten had any claim; what ſhe entered upon 
through perſecution, in an interval of mental ſu- 
pineneſs, ſhe was ſoon awake to as a pleaſure, and 
next purſued as a paſſion. Her beloved correſ- 
pondent was neglected; her favourite authors were 
ſer aſide; her country rambles were given up; 
balls and the rooms were forgotten ; and Faro 
| alone engroſſed her faculties by day, and her dreams 
* during the ſhort epoch ſhe reſerved for fleep at 
night. She loſt, as might be expected, as conſtantly 
| as ſhe played; but as money was not what ſhe na- 
| turally valued, ſhe diſdained to weigh that circum- 
ſtance; and ſo long as ſhe had any to pay, reſigned 
it with more grace than by others it was won. 
That Camilla was not caught by this ruinous 
i . faſcination, was not ſimply the effect of neceſſity. 


5 Had the ſtate of her finances been as n. 
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it was decayed, ſhe would have been equally ſteady 
in this forbearance; her reaſon was fair, though 
her feelings frequently chaſed it from the field. 
She looked on, therefore, with ſafety, though not 
wholly with indifference; ſhe had too much fancy 
not to be amuſed by the ſpirit of the buſineſs, and 
was too animated not to take part in the ſucceſhve 
hopes and fears of the ſeveral competitors; but 
though her quick ſenſations prompted a readineſs, 
like that of Mrs. Berlinton, to enter warmly into 
all that was preſented to her, the reſemblance 
went no further; what ſhe was once convinced was 
wrong, ſhe was incapable of practiſing. Ze Ike 
Upon Gaming, the firſt feeling and the Jateſt 
reflection are commonly one; both point its 
hazards to be unneceſſary, its purpoſes rapacious, 
and its end deſperate loſs, or deſtructive gain ; ſhe 
not only, therefore, held back; ſhe took the 
liberty, upon the privilege of their avowed friend- 
ſhip, to remonſt rate againſt this dangerous paſtime 
with Mrs. Berlinton. But that lady, though emi- 
nently deſigned tobe amiable, had now cont racted 
the fearful habit of giving way to every propenſity; 
and finding her native notions of happineſs were 
blighted in the bud, concluded that all which now 
remained for her was the indulgence of every lux- 
ury. She heard with ſweetneſs the expoſtulation 
of her young friend; but the "purſued her own 

courſe. | 
In a very few days, however, while the bluſh of 
ſhame dyed her beautiful cheeks, ſhe inquired if 
Camilla could lend her a little ready inoney, =» 
A bluſh of no leſs unpleaſant feelings overſpread 
the face of her fair gueſt, in being compeljed to 
own- ſhe had none to lend; but ſhe eagerly pro- 
mifed to procure ſome from Mrs: Mitten, who had 
a note in her hand to exchange for the payment of 
ſome ſmall debts contracted at Tunbridge. - Mis. 
Berlinton, gathering from her confufion, how ill 
the was ſtored, would not hear of applying to this 
reſource, © though J hate,” ſhe cried, “ to be in- 
| E 3 indebted 
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debted to that odious old ceufin, of whom T was 
obliged to borrow laſt night.“ 2a 

Glaring imprudence in others is a leſſon even to 
the moſt unthinking; Camilla, when fhe found 
that Mrs. Berlinton had loſt every guinea ſhe could 
command, ventured to renew ſtill more forcibly 
her exhortations againſt the Faro table; but Mrs. 
Berlinton, notwithſtanding ſhe poſſeſſed an excel- 
tent capacity, was ſo little fortified with any prac- 
tical tenets either of religion or morality, that 
where ſentiment did not take part of what was 
right, ſhe had no preſervative againſt what was 
wrong. The Faro table, therefore, was ſtill opened; 
and Lord Valhurſt, by the ſums he lent, obtained 
every privilege of intimacy in the family, except 
that of being welcome. 

Againſt this perilous mode of proceeding Camilla 
was not the only warner, Mrs, Ulſt ſaw with ex- 
treme repugnance the mode of life her niece was 
purſuing, and reprimanded her with ſevere re- 
97775 ; but her influence was now loſt; and Mrs. 

erlinton, though ſhe kindly attended her, and 
fought to alleviate her ſufferings, acted as if ſhe 
were not in exiſtence. | 

It was now Mrs. Mittin gained the higheſt point 
of her ambition; Mrs. Berlinton, tired of remon- 
ſtrances ſhe could not controvert, and would not 
obſerve, was extremely relieved by finding a per- 
fon who would ſit with ber aunt, comply with her 
humours, hear her lamentations, ſubſcribe to her 
Opinions, and beguile her of her rigid fretfulnefs by 
the amuſement of goffiping anecdotes. 

Mrs. Mittin had begun life as the apprentice to 
a ſmall country milliner; but had rendered herſelf 
fo uſeful to a ſick elderly gentlewoman, who lodged 
in the houſe, that ſhe left her a legacy, which, by 
ſinking into an annuity, enabled her to quit her 
buſineſs, and ſet up, in her own conception, for 4 
-gentlewoman herſelf ; though with ſo very ſmall 
an income, that to. ſuſtain her new poſt, ſhe was 
frequently reduced to far greater dependance and 
* 25 hardſhips 
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hardſhips than ſhe experienced in her old one. 
She was good-humoured, yet laborious; gay, yet 
ſubſervient; poor, yet diſſipated. To be uſeful 
ſhe would ſubmit to any drudgery ; to become 
agreeable, devote herſelf to any flattery. To pleaſe 
was her inceſſant deſi re, and her rage for popularity 
included every raak and claſs of ſociety. The 
more eminent, of courſe, were her firſt objects, but 
the ſame aim deſcended to the loweſt. She would 
work, read, go of errands, or cook a dinner; be a 
_ paraſite, a ſpy, an attendant, a drudge; keep a 
ſecret, or ſpread a report; incite a quarrel, or caax 
contending parties into peace; invent any expedi- 
ent, and execute any ſcheme—all with the pretext 
to oblige others, but all, in fact, for &mple ego- 
tiſm; as prevalent in her mind as in that of the 
more highly ambitious, though meaner and lei 
dangerous. | 

Camilla was much relieved when ſhe found this 
officious perſon was no longer retained ſolely upon 
her account; but ſtill ſhe could neither obtain her 
bills, no anſwers ever arriving, nor the money for 
her twenty pound note, Mrs. Mitten always evad- 
ing to deliver it, and aſſerting the was ſure ſome- 
body would come in the ſtage the next day for the 
payment ſhe had promiſed; and when Camilla 
wanted caſh for any of the very few articles ſhe 
now allowed herſelf to think indifpenſible, inſtead 
of — it into her hands, ſhe flew out herſelf 
to purchaſe the goods that were required, and al- 
ways bronght them home with affurances they 
were cheaper than the ſhopkeepers would let her 
have them for herſelf. 

Camilla reſiſted all incitements to new dreſs and 
neu ornaments, with a fortitude which muſt not 
be judged by the aged, nor the retired, who weigh- 
ing only the frivolity of what ſhe withſtood, are 
not qualified to appreciate the merit of this fort of 
reſignation; the young, the gay, the new in life, 
who know that, amongſt minor calamities, none 
are more alarming to the juvenile breaſt than the 

fear 
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ſeaf of not appearing initiated in the reignin 
modes, can alone do juſtice to the preſent philoſo- 
phy of Camilla, in ſeeing that all the wore, by the 
quick changes of faſhion, ſeemed already out of 
date; 1n refuſing to look at the perpetual diverfity 
of apparel daily brought, by various dreſs model- 
lers, for the approbation of Mrs. Berlinton, and in 
ſeeing that lady always newly, brightly, and in a 
diſtingmſhed manner attired, yet appearing by her 
ſide in exactly the ſame array that ſhe had conſtantly 
worn at Tunbridge. Nor was Camilla indifferent 
to this contraſt; but ſhe ſubmitted to it as the 
duty of her preſent involved fituation, which ex- 
acted from her every privation, in preference to be- 
ſtowing upon any new expence the only ſum ſhe 
could command towards clearing what was paſt. 

But, after a very ſhort time, the little wardrobe 
exhibited a worſe quality than that of not keeping 
pace with the laſt deviſes of the ton: it loſt not 
merely its newnefſs, but its delicacy. Alas! thought 
ſhe, how long, in the careful and rare wear of 
Etherington and Cleves, all this would have ſerved 
me; while here, in this daily uſe, a fortnight 1s 
ſcarce paſſed, yet all is ſpoilt and deſtroyed. Ah! 
public places are only for the rich! 

Now, therefore, Mrs. Mittin was of ſerious 
utility; ſhe failed not to obſerve the declining 
{tate of her attire; and though ſhe wondered at the 
parſimony which fo reſolutely prohibited all orders 
for its renewal, in a young lady ſhe conſide red as 
ſo great an heireſs, ſhe was yet proud to diſplay her 
various powers of proving ſerviceable. She turned, 
changed, rubbed, cleaned, and new made up all 
the ſeveral articles of which her dreſs was com- 
poſed, to ſo much advantage, and with ſuch ſtrik- 
ing effect, that for yet a few days more all ſeemed 
renewed, and by the arts of ſome few alterations, 
her appearance was rather more than leſs faſhion- 
able than npon her firſt arrival. 

But this could not laſt long; and when al}, 
again, was fading into a ſtate of decay, _ Ber- 
$54 inton 
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linton received an invitation for herſelf and her 
tair gueſt, to a great ball and ſupper, given upon. 
the occaſion of a young nobleman's coming of age, 
in which all the dancers, by agreement, were to be 
habited in uniform. 

This uniform was to be clear fine lawn, with 
lilac plumes and ornaments. | 

Camilla had now, with conſuming regret, paſſed 
| ſeveral days without one fight of Edgar. This 
invitation, therefore, which was general to all the 
company at Southampton, was, in its firſt ſound, 
delicious; but became, upon conſideration, the re- 
verſe. Clear lawn and lilac plumes and ornaments 
ſhe had none; how to go ſhe knew not; yet Edgar 
ſhe was ſure would be there; how to ſtay away the 
knew leſs. | 

This was a ſevere moment to her courage ; ſhe 
felt it faultering, and putting down the card of in- 
vitation, without the force of defiring Mrs. Berlin- 
ton to make her excuſe, repaired to her own room, 
terrified by the preponderance of her wiſhes to a 
conſent which Me knew her ſituation rendered un- 
warrantable. 

There, however, though ſhe gained time for re- 
flection, ſhe gathered not the reſolution ſhe ſought. 
The ſtay at Southampton, by the defire of Lyn- 
mere, had been lengthened; yet only a week now 
remained, before ſhe muſt return to her father and 
her uncle—but how return? ſeparated from Ed- 
gar? Edgar whom ſhe ſtill believed ſne had only 
to ſee again in ſome more auſpicious moment, to 
re-conquer and fix for life! But when and where 
might that auſpicious moment be looked for? not 
at Mrs. Berlinton's; there he no more attempted 
to viſit: not at the Rooms; thoſe now were de- 
cidedly relinquiſhed, and all general invitations 
were inadequate to draw Mrs. Berlinton from her 
new purſuit : where, then, was this happy expla- 
nation to paſs? IÞ 

When our wiſhes can only be gratified with dif- 
ficulty, we conclude, in the ardour of bn 

their 
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their obſtacle, that to loſe them, is to loſe every 
thing, to obtain them is to enſure-all good. At 
this ball, and this ſupper, Camilla painted Edgar 
completely reſtored to her; ſhe was certain he 
would dance with her; ſhe was ſure he would fit 
by no one elſe during the repaſt; the many days 
fince they had met would endear to him every mo- 
ment they could now ſpend together, and her active 
imagination ſoon worked up ſcenes ſo important 
from this evening, that ſhe next perſuaded her be- 
lief that all chance of reconciliation hung wholly 
upon the meeting it offered. 

Impelled by this notion, yet wavering, diſſatiſ- 
| fied, and uncomfortable, ſhe ſummoned Mrs. Mit- 
ten, and intreated ſhe would make ſuch inquiries 
concerntng the value of the ball-dreſs uniform, as 
would enable her to eſtimate its entire expence. 

Her hours pafled in extreme diſquietude; for 
while all her hopes centred in the approaching feſ- 
tival, the eſtimate was to determine her potter of 
enjoying it was by no means eaſy to procure, 
Mrs. Mittin, though an adept in ſuch matters, 
rook more pleaſure in the parade than in the per- 
formance of her taſk; and always anſwered to her 
inquiries, that it was impoſbble to ſpeak ſo ſoon; 
that ſhe mutt go to ſach another ſhop firſt; that 
ſhe muſt conſult with ſuch and ſuch a perſon ; and 
that ſhe muſt confider over more cloſely the orders 
given by Mrs. Berlinton, which were te be her di- 
rection, though with the ſtipulation of having ma- 
terials much cheaper and more common. 

At length, however, ſhe burſt into her room, 
one morning, before ſhe was dreſſed, ſaying : 
«© Now, my dear mifs, I hope I ſhall make yon 
happy; and diſplayed, upon the bed, a beautiful 
piece of fine lawn. | 
Camilla examined and admired it, aſked what it 
2 yard, and how much would ſuffice for the 
dreſs. 

„Why, my dear, Il anſwer for it there's 
enough for three whole dreſſes; why it's a whole 
piece; 
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piece; and I dare fay I can get a hankerchief and 
an apron out of it into the bargain.” ; 

« But I want neither handkerchief, nor apron, 
nor three dreſſes, Mrs. Mittin; I ſhall take the 
fmalleſt quantity, that is poſhble, if I take any 
at all.” | | | 

Mrs. Mitten ſaid that the man would not cut it, 
and ſhe muſt take the whole, or none. 

Camilla was amazed ſhe could ſc far have miſ- 
underſtood her as to bring it upon ſuch terms, and 
begged ſhe would carry it back. 

& Nay, if you don't take this, my dear, there's 
nothing in the ſhops that comes near it for leſs than 
fifteen ſhillings a-yard; Mrs. Berlinton gives 
eighteen for her's, and it don't look one bit to 
chooſe; and this, if you take it all together, you 
may have for ten, for all its width, for there's 30 
vards, and the piece comes to but fifteen pound.” 

Camilla proteſted ſhe would not, at this time, 
pay ten ſhillings a-yard for any gown in the 
world. | 

Mrs. Mittin, who had flattered herſelf that the 
handkerchief and apron, at leaſt, if not one of the 
gowns, would have fallen to her ſhare, was much 
diſcompoſed by this unexpected declaration; and 
diſappointed, murmuring, and conceiving her the 
moſt avaricious of mortals, was forced away; leav- 
ing Camilla in complete deſpondence of any power 
to effect her wiſh with propriety. 

Mrs. Mittin came back late, and with a look of 
diſmay; the man of whom ſhe had had the muſlin, 
who was a traveller, whom ſlie had met at a friend's, 
had not waited her return; and, as ſhe had left the 
fifteen pounds with him, for a pledge of the ſecu- 
rity of his goods, ſne ſuppoſed he had made off, to 
get rid of the whole piece at once. | 

Camilla felt petrified. No poflible pleaſure or 
defire could urge her, deliberately, to what ſhe 
deemed an extravagance;-yet here, in one moment, 
ſhe was deſpoiled of three parts of all ſhe poſſeſſed, 
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either for her own uſe, or towards the reſtitution 
of her juſt debts with others. | 
Odſerving her diſtreſs, though with more diſ- 
pleaſure than pity, from believing it founded in 
the moſt extraordinary covetouſneſs, Mrs. Mitten 
ropoſed meaſuring the piece in three, and diſpoſ- 
ing of the two gowns the did not want to Mrs. 
Berlinton, or her ſiſter and Miſs Lynmere. | 
Camilla was a little revived; but the reſpite of 
difliculty was ſhort; upon opening the piece, it was 
found va, Fe and after the firſt few yards, 
which Mrs. Mittin had ſedulouſly examined, not a 
breadth had eſcaped ſome rent, fray, or-miſchief. 
The ill being now irremediable, to make up the 


dreſs in the cheapeſt manner poſhble was the only 


conſolation that remained. Mrs. Mittin knew a 
mantua-maker who, to oblige her, would under- 
take this for a very ſmall payment; and ſhe pro- 
miſed to procure every thing elſe that was neceſ- 
ſary for the mereſt trifle. 


Determined, however, to riſk nothing more in 


ſuch hands, ſhe now poſitively demanded that the 
reſidue of the note ſhould be reſtored to her own 

keeping. Mrs. Mittin, though, much affronted, 
honeſtly refunded the five pounds. The little ar- 
ticles ſhe had occaſionally brought were ſtill unpaid 
for; but her paſſion for detaining the money was 
merely with a view to give herſelt conſequence, in 
boaſting how and by whom ſhe was truſted, and 
now and then drawing out her purſe, before thoſe 
who had leſs to produce; but wholly without any 
deſign of impoſition or fraud; all ſhe could obtain 
by hints and addreſs ſhe conceived. to be fair 
booty; but further ſhe went not even in thought. 

Three days now only remained before this 
event-promifing ball was to take place, and within 
three after it, the Southampton expedition was to 
cloſe. Camilla ſcarce breathed from impatience 
for the important moment, which was preceded 
by an invitation to all the company, to take a fail 
on the Southampton water on the morning of the 
entertainment. 


CHAP. 
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A Water Party. 


& | 
1 HE ball drefs of Camilla was not yet ready, 
when ſhe ſet out for the amuſement of the morn- 
ing. Melmond, upon this occaſion, was forced 
into the excurſion; his ſiſter repreſented, ſo pathe- 
tically, the uograteful ill- breeding of 7 35 ering 
himſelf from à company of which it muſt ſo pub- 
licly be judged Eugenia would make one, with the 
impoſſibility of for ever eſcaping the fight of Indi- 
ana, that he dould not, in common decency, any 
longer poſtpone the double meeting he almoſt 
equally dreaded. N 

And this, with all that could aggravate its 
miſery, from hd, the two objects together, im- 
mediately occurred. Sir Hugh Tyrold's coach, 
containing Miſs Margland, Indiana, Eugenia, and 
Dr. Orkborne, was arrived juſt before that of 
Mrs. Berlinton; and, the morning being very fine, 
they had juſt alighted, to join the company aſſemb- 
ling upon the beech for the expedition. Miſs 
Margland ſtill continued to exact the attendance of 
the Doctor, though his wry looks and fluggiſh 
pace always proclaimed his ill will to the taſk. 
But Clermont, the only proper beau for her par- 
ties, was completely unattainable. He had con- 
connected himſelf with young Halder, and his af- 
ſociates, from whom, while he received inſtruc- 
tions relative to the ſtables and the dog-kennels, he 
returned, with ſuitable edification, leſſons on the 
culinary art, 

Melmond, deeply diſtreſſed, beſought his fiſter 
not to alight till the laſt moment. She pitied him 
too ſincerely not to comply; and, in a very ſhort 
time, ſhe had herſelf an aggregate of almoſt all the 
gentlemen on the beech before the coach. 


Among 
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Among theſe, the firſt to preſs forward were the 
two Weſtwyns, each enraptured to again ſee Ca- 
milla; and the moſt ſucceſsful in obtaining notice was 
lord Valhurſt, with whom Camilla ſtill thought it 
prudent, however irkſome, to diſcourſe, rather than 
receive again the aſſiduities of Henry: but her 
mind, far from them all, was hovering on the edge 
of the ſhore, where Edgar was walking. 
Egar, for ſome time paſt, had joined the utmoſt 
uneaſineſs what conduct to purſue with regard to 
the friends of Camilla, to the heart-rending deci- 
ſion of parting from her for ever. He ſoon learnt 
the new and dangerous manner in which Mrs. 
Berlinton ſpent her evenings, and the idea that 
moſt naturally occurred to him, was imparting it 
to Mr. Tyrold. But in what way .could he ad- 
dreſs that gentlemen, without firſt knowing if Ca- 
milla had acquainted him with the ſtep ſhe had 
taken? He felt too ſtrongly the ſevere blow it 
would prove, not to wiſh ſoftening it with every 
palliation ; and while theſe ſtill lingering feelings 
awed his proceedings, his ſervant learnt, from 
Molly Mill, that Melmond had been favourably 
received at Cleves, as a ſuitor to Eugenia. Find» 
ing ſo near an alliance likely to take place with the 
brother, he gave up his plan of remonſtrating 
againſt the ſiſter, except in private counſel to Ca- 
milla; for which, and for uttering his fearful 
adieu, he was now waiting but to ſpeak to her un- 
obſerved, 

Still, however, with pain unabating, he ſaw the 
_ eager 2pproach to her of Henry, with diſguſt that 

of lord Valhu rit, and with alarm the general herd. 

Lord Pervil, the young nobleman who deemed 
it worth while' to be at the expence of ſeveral 
hundred pounds, in order to let the world know 
how old he was, now, with his mother, a widow 
lady, and ſome other relations, came down in a ſu- 
perb new equipage, to the water-ſide. Mrs. Ber- 
inton could not be fo ſingular, as not to join in 
the general crowd that flocked around them with 
f con- 
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congratulations? and all parties in a few minutes, 
were aſſembled on one ſpot. 

Edgar, when he had ſpoken to the group to 
which the honours of the day belonged, made up 
to Camilla, | ha enquired after her health; and 
then placed himſelf as near to her as he was able, 
in the hope of conferring with her when the com- 
pany began to move. | ; 

Her fpirits now roſe, and her proſpects re- 
opened to their wiſhed termination. All her re- 
gret was for Henry, who ſaw her preſent avoid. 
ance, and bemoaned her long abſence, with a ſad- 
neſs that reproached and afflifted her. 

A very fine yacht; and three large pleaſure- 
boats, were in readineſs for this company, ſur- 
rounded by various other veſſels of all forts and 
conditions, which were filled with miſcellaneous 
parties, who meant to partake the ſame gales for 
their own diverſion or curioſity. The invited ſet 
was now ſummoned to the water, lord Pervil and 
his relations leading the way by a ſmall boat to the 
yacht, to which Mrs. Berlinton and the Cleves 
party were particularly ſelected gueſts. 

Camilla, depending upon the aſſiſtance of Edgar, 
in paffing through the boat to the yacht, ſo obvi- 
ouſly turned from Henry, that he loſt all courage 
for perſevering in addrefling her, and was even, 
though moſt unwillingly, retiring from a vicinity 
in which he ſeemed palpably obtruſive, had not 
his father inſiſted upon detaining him, whiſpering, 
„ Be of good heart, Hal! the girl will come round 
yer” | 

Edgar kept equally near her, with a deſign that 

was the counterpart of her own wiſh, of offering 
her his hand when it was her turn fo enter the 
boat; but they were both diſappointed, the Peer, 
not waiting that rotation, — her his arm 
as ſoon as lady Pervil had led the way. There 
was no redreſs, thougb Camilla was as much pro- 
voked as either of the young rivals. 
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Lord Valhurſt did not long. &ult in his vie- 
tory; the unſteadineſs of the boat made him rather 
u ant help for himſelf, than find force to beſtow it 
upon another, and, upon mounting. at the helm to 
paſs her on the yacht, he tottered, his foot ſlipt, 
and he muſt have ſunk between the two veſſels, had 
not a waterman caught him up, and dragged him- 
into the yacht, with no further misfortune than a. 
bruiſed ſhin, wet legs and feet, and a deplorably 
rueful couutenance, from mingled fright and mor- 
tification. | * 

Edgar, not wholly unſuſpicious ſuch an acci- 
dent might happen, was darting into the boat to 
ſnatch Camilla from» its participation, when he 
felt himſelf forcibly pulled back, and ſaw, at the. 
ſame moment, Henry, who hac alſo "ſtarted for- 
ward, but whom nothing had retarded, -anticipate- 
his purpoſe, and aich her into the yacht. 758 

Looking round to ſee by what, or by whom, he 
had ſo unaccountably been ſtopt, he perceived old- 
Mr, Weſtwyn, his forefinger upon his noſe in ſign 
of ſilence and ſecreſy, graiping him by the coat. 

What is the hümour of this, Sir?“ cried he, 


1 | f 
Mr. Weſtwyn, ſtill making his token for diſcre- 
tion, and bending forward to ſpeak in his ear, ſaid, 
Do, there's a good ſoul, jet my boy help that“ 
young lady. Hal will be mueh obliged to you, L 
can tell you: and he's a very good lad,” 
The nature of Edgar was too candid to ſuffer: 
his wrath to reſiſt a requeſt ſo ſimple in ſiucerity; 


but deeply he ſighed to find, by its impligation, 


that the paſſion of Henry was thus ſtill fed with 
hopes. 

The paſſing of other ladies, with their eſquires, 
prevented him, who had no lady he wiſhed to con- 
duct, from making his way yet into the yacht; and 
the honeſt old gentleman, detained by the ſame 
reaſon, entered promptly into the hiſtory of the 
preſent ſituation of his fon with regard to Camilla; 


relating, frankly, that he thought her the —_— 
gir 
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girl in the-worl& except that ſhe did not know her 
own mind; for ſhe had been ſo pleaſed with his 
ſon firſt of all, that he really thought he ſhould 
oblige her by making it a match * which I could 
not,” added he, + have the heart to refuſe to a 
girl that gave the boy ſuch a good character. 
You'd be ſurpriſed to know how ſhe-took to him! 
you may be proud, ſays ſhe to me, you may be 
proud of your Jon! which is what J ſhall never 
forget; for though I loved Hal juſt the ſame before, 
I never could tell but what it was only becauſe he 
was my own. And I'm fo afraid of behaving like 
a blind old gooſe, that I often ſnub Hal, when he's 
no more to blame than I am-myſelf, for fear of his 
getting out of my hands, and behaving like a cer- 
tain young man he has been brought up with, and 
who, 1 aſſure you, deſerves to have his ears cropt 
ten times à day, for one piece of impudence or 
other. I ſhowld not have been forry if he'd fallen 
into the water along with that old lord, whom 1 
don't wiſh much good to neither; for, between 
friends, it ſeems to me that it's he that has put her 
out of conceit with my poor Hal: for all of a 
ſudden, nobody can tell why nor wherefore, ſhe 
takes it into her head there's nathing elſe worth 
liſtening to, but juſt his old compliments. And 
my poor Hal, after thinking ſhe had ſuch a kind- 
neſs for him, that he had nothing to do but put on 
his beſt coat for I told him I'd have none of his new- 
fangled modes of affronting my worthy old friend, 
by going to him like a poſtillion, with a cropt head, 
and half a coat—after thinking he'd only to aſk his 
_ conſent, for he'd got mine without ever a word, all 
at once, without the leaſt quarrel, or either I or 
Hal giving -her the leaſt offence, ſhe won't fo 
much as let him ſpeak to her; but turns off to 
that old fellow that tumbled into the water there, 
and had near made her flip in after, if it had not 
been for my ſon's ſtopping her, which I ſha'n't 
torget your kindneſs in letting him do; but what's 
More, ſhe won't ſpeak to ine neither! though all I 
want 
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want is to aſk her the reaſon of her behaviour! 
which I thall certainly do, if I can catch her any 
five minutes away from that lord; for you'll never 


believe what good friends we were, before ſhe took | 


ſo to him, e three, that is, ſhe and I, and 


Hal, uſed to ſpeak to nobody elſe, ſcarce. Poor 
Hal thought he'd got it all his own way. AndT ' 
can't but own I thought as much myſelf; for there 
was no knowing ſhe'd hold herſelf ſo above us, 


all at once. I aſſure you, if we don't bring her to, 


it will go pretty hard with us; for I like her juſt 
as well as Hal does. I'd have made over to them 


the beſt half of my income immediately.“ 


Edgar had never yet felt ſuch ſerious diſpleaſure 
againſt Camilla, as ſeized him upon this artleſs * 
narrative. To have trifled thus, and, as he be. 
lieved, moſt wantonly, with the feelings and peace 
of two amiable perſons, whether from the vanity *' 
of making a new conqueſt, or the tyranny of per- 
ſecuting an old one, ſhewed a love of power the 
moſt unjuſtifiable, and a levity the moſt unpardon- 
able. And when he conſidered himſelf as exactly 
in the ſame ſuſpenſive embarraſſment, as a young 
man of little more than a fortnight's acquaint- | 
ance, he felt indignantly aſhamed of ſo humiliating | 


a rivalry, and a ſtrong diminution of regret at his 
preſent purpoſe. | 


Melmond, meanwhile, preſſed by his fiſter, ſe— 


conded by his own ſenſe of propriety, had forced 
himſelf to the Cleves' party; and, after bowing 
civilly to Miſs Margland, who courteouſly ſmiled 


upon one who ſhe imagined would become maſter 


of Cleves, and moſt profoundly to Indiana, who 
coloured, but deigned not the ſmalleſt ſalutation in 
return, offered his hand to Eugenia; but with a 
mind ſo abſorbed, and ſteps ſo uncertain, that he 
was unable to afford her any aſſiſtance; and her 
lameneſs and helpleſſneſs made her ſo much require 
it, that ſhe was in danger of falling every moment; 
yet ſhe felt in paradiſe; ſhe thought him but en- 
teebled, as ſlie was enfeebled herielf, by a tender 

ſenſibilit); 
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ſenſibility; and danger, therefore, was not merely 


braved, it was dear, it was precious to her. 

Indiana now conſoled her mortification, with the 
ſolace of believing a retaliation at hand, that would 
overcome the otherwiſe indelible diſgrace of being ſu- 
perſeded by Eugenia, in a conqueſt. Full of her 
own little ſcheme, ſhe imperiouſly refuſed all offers of 
aid, and walked on alone, till croſſing the boat, ſhe 
gave a ſhriek at every ſtep, made hazardous by her 
wilful rejection of aſſiſtance, and ated over again 
the charm of terror, of which ſhe well recollected 
the power upon a former occaſion, 

Theſe were ſounds to vibrate but too ſurely to the 
heart of Melmond ; he turned involuntarily to look 


at her; her beauty had all its original enchantment; 
and he fnatched away his eyes. He led on her whom 


{ill leſs he durſt view; but another glance, thus ſur- 


4 priſed from him, ſhewed Indiana unguarded, unpro- 


tected z his imagination painted her immediately in a 
watery grave; and, ſeeing Eugenia ſafe, though not 
accommodated, he ruſhed back to the boat, and with 
trembling reſpe& implored her to accept his aid. 

Triumphant, now, ſhe conceived herſelf in her 
turn, and looking at him with haughty diſdain, ſaid, 
ſhe choſe to go alone; and when again he conjured 
her not to riſk. her precious ſafety, added, “you 
know you don't care about it ; ſo pray go to your 
Miſs Eugenia 'Tyrold.” 

Young Melmond, delicate, refined, and well bred, 
was preciſely amongſt the firſt to feel, that a reply 
fuch as this mult be claſſed among the reverſe of thoſe 
three epithets—had it come from any mouth but that 
of Indiana !—but love is deaf, as well as blind, to 
every defect of its choſen object, during the ſeaſon 
of paſſion : from her, therefore, this anſwer, leaving 
unobſerved the littleneſs and ſpleen which compoſed 
it, retained but ſo much of meaning as belongs to 
announcing jealouſy, and in giving him that idea, filled 
him with ſenſations that almoſt tore him aſunder. 


Urged 
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of the pleaſure boats; but he anſwered he was juſt | 
| come 


Urged by her pique, ſhe contrived, and with real 
riſk, to jump into the yacht alone; though, if ſwayed 
by any leſs potent motive, ſhe would ſooner have re. 
mained in the boat the whole day. But what is the 


ſtrength which may be put upon a par with inclina. 


tion? and what the general courage that partial en- 
terprize will not exceed ? 
Melmond, who only to ſome amiable cauſe could 


attribute whatever flowed. from ſo beautiful an object, 


having once ſtarted the idea of jealouſy, could give 


its ſource only to love: the ampure ſpring of envy | 


entered not into his ſuggeſtions. What, then, was 
his diſtraction, to think himſelf ſo greatly miſerable! 
to believe he was ſecretly favoured by Indiana, at the 
infant of his firſt devoirs to another! Duty and de- 
ſire were equally urgent to be heard; he ſhrunk in 
utter deſpondence from the two objects that ſeemed 
to perſonify both, and retreated, to the utmoſt of 
his power, from the ſight of either, 

Miſs Margland had more than echoed every ſcream 
of Indiana, though nobody had ſeemed to hear her. 
Dr. Orkborne, the only beau ſhe could compel into 
her ſervice, was miſſing; her eye and voice alike 
every where demanded him in vain ; he neither ap- 
peared to her view, nor anſwered her indignant calls. 
— Nor, indeed, though ſhe forced his attendance, had 
ſhe the moſt remote hope of inſpiriting him to any 
gallantry : bur ſtill he was a man, and ſhe thought it 
a mark of conſequence to have one in her train; nor 
was it by any means nothing to her to torment Dr. 
Orkborne with her reproaches. To diſpoſitions highly 
iraſcible, it is frequently more gratifying to have a 
ſubject of complaint than of acknowledgment. 

The ladies being now all accommodated upon the 
deck, ſailing orders were given, when an “ holla! 
holla !”” making the company look round, Lynmere 
deſired to be admitted. All the party intended for 
the yacht were already on board, and lord Pervil told 
Mr. Lynmere he would find a very good place in one 
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come from them, and preferred going in the yacht. 


Lord Pervil then only hoped the ladies would excuſe 
being a little crowded. Edgar had already glided in, 
and Mr. Weſtwyn had openly declared, when aſked 


to go to one of the boats, that he always went where 


Hal went, be it where it might. 
Clermont, now, elbowing his way into a group of 
gentlemen, and addreſſing himſelf to young Halder, 


who was amongſt them, ſaid: Do you know what 
they've got to eat here.“ 


No.“ 

« What the deuce ! have you not examined the 
larder? I have been looking over the three boats, 
— there's nothing upon earth.!—ſo I came to ſee if 
I could do any better here.” 

Halder vowed if there were nothing to eat, he 
would ſooner jump over board, and ſwim to ſhore, 
than go ſtarving on. 

« Starving ?” ſaid Mr Weſtwyn, © why I ſaw, 
myſelf, ſeveral baſkets of proviſions taken into each 
of the boats.“ 

“ Only ham and fowls,” anſwered Clermont con- 
temptuouſly. 

« Only ham and fowls? why what would you 
have?“ 

« O the d——1,” anſwered he, making faces, 
not that antediluvian ſtuff! any thing's better than 
ham and fowls.“ : 

« Stilton cheeſe, for inſtance ??? cried Mr. Weſt. 
wyn, with a wrathful ſneer, that made Clermont, 
who could not endure, yet, for many reaſons, could 
not reſent it, baſtily decamp from his vicinity. 

Mr, Weſtwyn, looking after the young epicure 
with an expreſſion of angry ſcorn, now took the arm 
of Edgar, whoſe evident intereſt in his firſt commu. 
nication encouraged further confidence, and ſaid: 
That perſon that you ſee walk that way juſt now, 
is a fellow that I have a prodigious longing to give a 
good caning to. I can't ſay 1 like him; yet he's ne- 
phew and heir to the very beſt man in the three 
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kingdoms. . However, I heartily hope his unele 
will diſinherit him, for he's a poor fool as well as 
a ſorry fellow, I loye to ſpeak my mind plainly,” 

Edgar was ill-diſpoſed to converſation, and in- 
tent only upon Camilla, who was now ſeated be- 
tween Mrs, Berlinton and Eugenia, and occupied 
by the fine proſpects every where open to her; yet | 
he explained the error of Clermont's being heir, 
as well az nephew, to Sir Hugh; at which the old 
gentleman, almoſt jumping with ſurprize and joy, 
ſaid:“ Why, then who's to pay all his delfts at 
Leipſic? I can't ſay but what I'm glad to hear this. 
J hope he'll be ſent to priſon, with all my heart, 
to teach him a little better manners, For my old 
friend will never cure him; he ſpoils young people 
prodigioufly. I don't believe he'd fo much as give 
em a horſe-whipping, let em do what they would. 
That i'n't my way. Aſk Hal!” 

Here he ſtopt, diſturbed by a new fight, which 
diſplaced Clermont from his thoughts, 

Camilla, to whom the beauties of nature had 
mental, as well as viſual charms, from the bleſ- 
tings, as well as pleaſure, ſhe had from childhood 
deen inſtructed to conſider as ſurrounding them, 
was ſo enchanted with the delicious ſcenery every 
way courting her eyes, the tranſparent bright- 
neſs of the noble piece of water upon which ſhe 
was failing, the richneſs and verdure of its banks, 
the ſtill and gently gliding motion of the veſle!, 
the clearneſs of the heavens, and the ſerenity of 
the air, that all her cares, for a while, would have 
Leen loſt in admiring contemplation, had fhe not 
painfully ſeen the eternal watching of Henry for 
her notice, and gathered from the expreſſion of his 
eyes, his intended expoſtulation. The felf-reproach 
with which ſhe felt how ill ſhe could make her de- 
fence, joined to a ſincere and generous wiſh to ſpare 
him the humiliation of a rejection, made her ſeek 
ſo to engage herſelf, as to prevent the poſſibility of 
bis uttering two ſentences following. But as this 


was difficult with Eugenia, who was loſt in ſilent 
| medi- 
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meditation upon her own happineſs, or Mrs, Ber- 
linton, who was occupied in examining the beauty 
ſo fatal to the repoſe of her brother, ſhe had found 
ſuch trouble in eluding him, that, when ſhe ſaw 
lord Valhurſt advance from the cabin, where he 
had been drying and refreſhing himſelf, ſhe wel- 
comed him as a reſource, and, taking advantage of 
the civility ſhe owed him for what he had ſuffered 
in eſquiring her, gave him her ſole attention; al- 
ways perſuaded his admiration was but a fort of 
old faſhioned politeneſs, equally without defign in 
itſelf, or ſubject for comment in others, 

But what is ſo hard to judge as the human heart ? 
The faireſt obſervers miſconſtrue all motives to 
action, where any received prepoſſeſſion has found 
an hypotheſis. To Edgar this conduct appeared the 
moſt degrading fondnefs for adulation, and to Mr. 
Weſtwya a tyrannical caprice, meant to mortify 
his ſon. „I hope you ſaw that! I hope you ſaw 
that!” cried he, “ for now I don't care a pin 
for her any longer! and if Hal is ſuch a mere 
fool as ever to think of her any more, I'll never 
ſee his face again as long as I live. After looking 
aſkew at the poor boy all this time, to turn about 
and make way for that naity old fellow; as who 
ſhould ſay, I'll ſpeak to nothing but a lord! is 
what I ſhall never forgive, and I wiſh I had never 
ſeen the girl, nor Hal neither. I can't fay I like 
ſuch ways. T can't abide 'em.“ 
A ſigh that then eſcaped Edgar, would have told 
a more diſcerning perfon, that he came in for his 
ample ſhare in the E wiſh, 

And, after all,“ continued he, “being a lord 
is no ſuch great feat that ever 1 could learn. Hal 
might be a Jord too, if he could get a title. There 
is nothing required for it but what any man may 
have; nobody aſks after what he can do, or what 
he can ſay. If he's got a geod head, it's well; 
And that's what 
you can't ſay of ſuch a likely young fellow as my 
fon. You may ſee twenty for one that's as well 
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— Indeed, to my mind, I don't know that 
ever I ſaw a prettier lad in my life. So ſhe might 


do worſe, I promiſe her, though ſhe has uſed my 
fon ſo ſhabbily. I don't like her the better for it, 
I aſſure her; and ſo you may tell her, if you pleaſe. 
I'm no great friend to not ſpeaking my mind.” 
The fear of. being too late for the evening's ar- 


rangements, made lord. Pervil, after two hours ſail, 


give orders for veering about: the ladies were ad- 


viſed to go into the cabin during this evolution, 


and, Camilla was amongſt thoſe who moſt readily 


complied, for the novelty of viewing what ſhe had 


% - 


not yet ſeen. But when, with the reſt, ſhe was 
returning to the deck, lord Valhurſt, who had 
juſt deſcended, entreated her to ſtop one moment. 
Not at all conjecturing his reaſon, ſhe knew not 
how to reſuſe, but innocently begged him to ſpeak 
quick, as ſhe was in haſte, not to loſe any of the 


beautiful landſcapes they, were paſſing. 


Ah what,” cried the enamoured peer, what 


in the world is beautiful in any compariſon. with 


yourſelf? To me no paſſible object can have ſuch 


cCharms; and I have now no wiſh remaining but 


never to loſe ſight of it. 


beginning a paſſionate proteſtation of the warmth 


Amazed beyond all meaſure, ſhe ſtared at hima 


moment in ſilence, and then, confirmed by his 


looks that he was ſerious, would have left the cabin 
with 2 but, preventing her from paſ- 
ſing: Charming Miſs Tyrold!“ he cried, “ let 


the confeſſion of my flame meet your favour, and I 


will inſtantly make my propoſals ta your friends.” 
To Camilla this offer appeared as little delicate, 

as its maker was attractive; yet ſne thought herſelf 

indebted for its general purport, and, as ſoon as 


her aſtoniſhment allawed her, gracefully thanked 


him for the honour of his, good opinion, but en- 
treated him to make no application to her friends, 
as it would not be in her power to concur in their 
conſent. 

Concluding this to be modeſt ſhyneſs, he was 


of 
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of his regard, when the etfuſion was ſtopt by the 
appearance of Edgar. 

ittle imagining fo ſerious a ſcene to be paſſing 
as the few words chk gathered gave him to un- 
derſtand, his perplexity at her not returning witk 
the other ladies, made him-ſuggeſt this to be a fa- 
vourable moment to ſeize for following her himſelf, 
and demanding the _—_— though: dreaded confes 
rence. But when he found that his lordſhip, in- 
ſtead of making, as he had ſuppoſed, his ufual 
fond, yet unmeaning compliments, was pompouſly 
offering his hand, he precipitately retired. 

No livelineſs of temper had injured in Camilla 
the real modeſty of her character. A ſenſe there- 
fore, of obligation for this partiality accompanied 
its ſurpriſe, and was preparing her for repeating 
the rejection with acknowledgements though with 
firmneſs, when the fight of Edgar brought an en- 
tirely new train of feeling and ideas into her 
mind. Ot happy moment! thought ſhe; he muſt 
have heard enough of what was paſſed to know me, 
at leaſt, to be diſintereſted! he muſt ſee, now, it 
was himſelf, not his fituation in life, I was fo 
prompt in accepting—and if again he manifeſts 
the fame preference, 1 may receive it with more 
frankneſs than ever, for he will ſee my whole 
heart, ſincerely, ſingly, inviolably his own! _ 

Bewitched with this notion, ſheeſcaped from the 
peer, and ran up to the deck, with a renovation 
of animal ſpirits, ſo high, ſo lively, and ſo buoyant, 
that ſhe ſcarce knew what ſhe ſaid or did, from 
the uncontrolable gaiety, which made every idea 
dance to a happineſs new even to her happy mind. 
Whoever ſhe looked at, ſhe ſmiled upon; to what- 
ever was propoſed, ſhe aſſented: ſcarce could ſhe 
reſtrain her voice from involuntarily ſinging, or 
her feet from inſtinctively dancing. 

Edgar, compared with what he now felt, be- 
tieved that hitherto he had been a ſtranger to what 
wonder meant. Is this, thought he, Camilla? 


Has ſhe wilfully faſcinated this old man ſeriouſly 
4 to 
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to win him, and has ſhe won him but to triumph 
in the vanity of her conqueſt * How is her delicacy 
perverted! what is become of her ſenſibility? Is 
this the artleſs Camilla? modeſt as ſhe was gay, 
docile as ſhe was ſpirited, gentle as ſhe was intelli- 
gent? O how ſpoilt! how altered! how gone! 

Camilla, little ſuſpicious of this conſtruction, 
thought it would be now equally wrong to ſpeak 
any more with either Henry or lord Valturſt, and 
talked with all others indiſcriminately, "changing 
her object with almoſt every ſpeech, 

A moment's reflection would have told her, that 
quietneſs, alone, in her preſent fituation, could 
- do juftice to the purity of her intentions: but re- 
flection is rarely the partner of happineſs in the 
youthful] breaſt; it is commonly brought by ſor- 
zow, and flies at the firſt dawn of returning joy. 

Thus, while ſhe difpenfed to all around, with 
views the moſt innocent, her gay and almoſt wild 
felicity, the very delight to which ſhe owed her 
animation, of -beheving ſhe was evincing to Edgar 
with what ſinglenefſs ſhe was his own, gave her the 
appearance, in his judgment, of a finiſhed, a vain, 
an all-accompliſhed coquette. The exaltation of 
her ideas brightened her eyes into a vivacity almoſt 
dazzling, gave an attraction to her {miles that was 
irreſiſtible, the charm of faſcination to the ſound of 
her voice, to her air a thouſand nameleis graces, 
and to her manner and expreſſion an enchantment. 

Powers ſo 22 now for the firſt time 
united with a facility of intercourſe, ſoon drew 
around her all the attendant admiring beaux. 

No animal 1s more gregarious than a faſhionable 
young man, who, whatever may be his abilities to 
think, rarely decides, and till leſs frequently acts 
for himſelf. He may wiſh, he may appreciate, 
internally with juſtice and wiſdom; but he only 
ſays, and only does, what ſome other man of 
faſhion, higher in vogue, or older in courage, 
has ſaid or has done before him. 


The 
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The young lord Pervil, the ſtar of the preſent day, 
was now drawn into the magic circle of Camilla; 
this was full ſufficient to bring into it every minor 
luminary of his conſtellation; and even the reſ- 
plendent and incomparable beauty of Indiana, even 
the ſoft and melting influence of the expreſſively 
lovely Mrs. Berlinton, gave way to the ſuperior al- 
cendance of that varied grace, and winning viva- 
city, which ſeemed inſtinctively ſharing with the 
beholders its own pleaſure and animation. 

To Edear alone this gave her not new charms: 
he ſaw in her more of beauty but leſs of intereſt; 
the ſentence dictated by Dr. Marchmont, as the 


'watchword to his feelings, were /he mine, recurred 


to him inceſlantly; alas! he thought, with this 
diſſipated delight in admiration, what individual 
can make her happy? to the ' rational ſerenity of 
domeltic life, ſhe is loſt! 

Again, as he viewed the thickening group before 
her, offering freſt! and freſh inoenſe, which her 
occupied mind ſcarce perceived, though her ele- 
vated ſpirits unconſciouſly encouraged, he inter- 
nally exclaimed: “ O, if her truſting father ſaw 

ber thus? her father who, with all his tender le- 
nity, has not the blind indulgence of her uncle, 
how would he ſtart! bow would his ſenſe of fair 
propriety be revolited !—or if her mather her rei- 
pectable mother beheld, thus changed, thus undig- 
nified, thus open to all flattery and all flatterers, 


her no longer peerleſs daughter—how would ſhe - 


bluſh! how would the tint of ſhame rob her im- 
preiſive countenance of its noble confidence!“ 
Theſe thoughts were too agitating for obſervati- 
on; his eyes moiſtened with ſadneſs in aſſociating 
to his diſappointment that of her revered and ex- 
emplary parents, and he retreated from her fight 
till the moment of landing; when with ſudden 


deſperation, melancholy yet determined, he told 


himſelf he would no longer be withheld from ful- 
filling his purpoſe. ' | 


__ ET 


thus engaged, ſhe contentedly waited, 
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He made way, then, to the group, though with 
unſteady ſteps; his eye pierced through to Camilla; 
ſhe caught and fixt it. He felt ods but ſtill ad- 
vanced. She ſaw the change, but did not under- 
ſtand it. He offered her his hand before lady Per- 
vil aroſe to lead the way, leſt ſome competitor 
ſhould ſeize it; ſhe accepted it, rather ſurpriſed by 
ſuch ſudden promptneſs, though encouraged by it 
to a ſtill further dependance upon her revived and 
ſanguine expeQations. 

et deeper ſunk this flattering iHuſion, when ſhe 
found his whole frame was ſhaking, and ſaw his 


complexion every moment varying. She con- 


tinued, though in a leſs diſengaged manner, her 
ſprightly diſcourſe with the group; for he uttered 


not a word, Content that he had ſecured her 


band. he waited an opportunity leſs public. 

Lady Pervil, who poſſeſſed that true politeneſs 
of a well-bred woman of rank, who knows herſelf 
never ſo much reſpected aswhen ſhe Jays aſide mere 
heraldic claims to ſuperiority, would not quit the 
yacht of which ſhe did the honours, till every 
other lady was conducted to the ſhore. Edgar had 
elſe purpoſed to have detained Camilla in the veſ- 
ſel a moment later than her party, to hear the 


very few words it was his intention to ſpeak. 


Fruſtrated of this deſign, he led her away with 
the reſt, ſtill totally filent, till her feet touched the 
beech: ſhe was then, with ſeeming careleſſneſs, 
withdrawing her hand, to trip off to Mrs, Berlin- 
ton; but Edgar, ſuddenly graſping it, tremulouſly 
ſaid: “ Will it be too much preſumption—in a 
rejected man—to beg the honour of three minutes 
conference with Miſs Tyrold, before ſhe joins 
her party? 

A voice piercing from the deep could not have 
cauſed in Camilla a more immediate revulſion of 
ideas; but ſhe was filent, in her turn, and he led 
her along the beech, while Mrs, Berlinton, attended 
by a train of beaux, went to her carriage, where, 
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„Do not fear,” he reſumed, when they had 
paſſed the crowd, © do not fear to liſten to me, 
though, once more, I venture to obtrude upon you 
ſome advice; let it not diſpleaſe you; it is in the 
ſpirit of the pureſt good will; it is ſingly, ſolely, 
and diſintereitedly as a friend.” 

Camilla was now all emotion; pale ſhe turned, 
but Edgar did not Jook at her; and ſhe ſtrove to 
thank him in a common manner, and to appear 
cool and unmoved, 

« My opinion, my fears rather, concerning 
Mrs. Berlinton, as I find ſhe hopes ſoon for a near 
connexion with your fanily;,- will henceforth re- 
main buried in my own breaſt: yet, ſhould you, 
to any uſe hereafter remember them, I ſhall re- 
joice: though ſhould nothing ever recur to remind 
you of them, I ſhall r<oice ſtill more. Nor will 
1 again} torment you about that very underbred 
woman who inhabits- the ſame houſe, and who 
every where boaſts an intimacy with its two ladies, 
that is heard with general aſtoniſhment: nor yet 
upon another, and far more important topic, will 
I now touch, —the preſent evening recreation at 
Mrs. Berliaton's. I know you are merely a ſpec- 
tatreſs, and I will not alarm your friends, nor 
dwell myſelf, upon collateral miſchiefs, or event- 
ual dangers, from a buſineſs that in three days 
will end, by your reſtoration to the moſt reſpecta- 
ble of all protections. All that, now, I mean to 
enter upon, all that, now, I wiſh-to enforce,-a' few 
words will compriſe, and thoſe words will be my— 

He would have ſaid my laſt, but his breath failed 
him; he ſtopt; he wanted her to ſeize his meaning 
unpronounced ; and, though it came to her as a 
thunder-bolt from heaven, its very horror helped 
her; ſhe divined what he could not utter, by feel- 
ing what ſhe could not hear. 

„Few, indeed,” cried he, in broken accents, 
„ muſt be theſe final words! but how can!] ſet out 
upon my ſo long procraſtinated tour, with an idea 
that you are not in perfect ſafety, yet without at- 
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tempting to point out to you your danger? And 
yet, — that you ſhould be ſurrounded by admirers 
can create no wonder; — that you ſhould feel your 
power without diſpleaſure, is equally natural ;—1 
icarcely know, therefore, what T-would urge—yet 
perhaps, untold, you may conceive what ſtruggles 
in my breaſt, and do juſtice to the conflict between 
friendſhip and reſpect, where one prompts a free- 
dom, which the other troubles to execute. I need 
not, I think, ſay, that to offend you is nearly the 
only thing that could aggravate the affliction of 
this parting.“— 

Camilla turned afide from him; but not to 
weep; her ſpirit was now -re-wakened by reſent- 
ment, that he could thus propoſe a ſeparation, 
without'enquiring if ſhe perſiſted to defire it. 

tire you?” reſumed he, mournfully; “ yet 
can you be angry that a little I linger? Farewell, 
however the grave, when it cloſes in upon me, can 
alone end my prayers for your felicity! I commit 
wholly to you my character and my conduct, with 
regard to your moſt honoured father, whom I be- 
ſeech and conjure you to aſſure of my eternal gra- 
titude and affection. But J am uncertain of your 
wiſhes; I will, therefore, depart without ſeeing 
him. When I return to this country, all will be 
forgotten—or remembered only—" 45 ne, he 
meant to ſay, but he checked himſelf, and, with 
Forced compoſure, went on : 
« That I travel not with any view of pleaſure, 
on, who know what I leave-—=how I prize what I 
ſe,—and how lately I thought all I moſt coveted 
mine for ever, will eaſily believe. But if earthly 
ibliſs is the lot of few, what right had I to expect 
being ſo ſelected? Severe as is this moment, with 
bleſſings, not with murmurs, I quit you! bleſſings 
which my life, could it be uſeful to you, ſhould 
conſecrate. If you were perſuaded our diſpoſt- 
tions would not aſſimulate; if mine appeared to 
you too rigorous, too ungenial, your timely pre- 
caution has ſpared more miſery than it has 
. inflicted. 
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inflicted. How could I have borne the light, when 
it had ſhewn me Camilla unhappy—yet Camilla 
my own—?” 1 

His ſtruggle here grew vain, his voice faultered; 


the reſentment of Camilla forſook her; ſhe raiſed 


her head, and was turning to him her ſoftened 
countenance, and filling eyes, when ſhe ſaw Mel- 
mond, and a party of gentlemen, faſt approaching 
her from Mrs. Berlinton. Edgar ſaw them too, 
and cntting ſhort all he meant to have added, 
kiſſed, without knowing what he did, the lace of 
her cloak, and ejaculating © Be Heaven your guard, 
and happineſs your portion!“ left her hand to that 
of Melmond, which was held out to her, and 
ſlightly bowing to the whole party, walked ſlowly, 
and frequently looking back, away: while Camilla, 
nearly blinded now by tears that would no longer 
be reftrained, kept her eyes fixedly upon the earth, 
and was drawn, more dead than ative, by Mel- 
mond to the coach. 


— — 


C HAP. XII. 
Touches of Mit and Humour. 


Ts ſuddenneſs of this blow to Camilla, at the 


moment when her expectations from Edgar were 
wound up to the ſummit of all ſhe deſired, would 
have ſtupified her into a conſternation beyond even 
affliction, had not the mildneſs of his farewell, the 
kindneſs of his prayers, and the friendſhip of his 
counſels, joined to the generoſity of leaving wholly 
to herſelf the account of their ſeparation, ſubdued 
all the pride-that ſought to ſtifle her tenderneſs, 
and penetrated her with an admiration which left 
not one particle of cenſure to diminiſli her regret, 
Melmond and his ſiſter, always open to diſtreſs, 
and ſuſceptible to pity, ſaw with true —_ 
ns. 
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melancholy change, and concluded that Mandlebert 
had communicated ſome painful intelligence. 

She went ftraight to her own room, with a ſign 
of ſupplication that Mrs Berlinton would not fol- 
low; and turning quick from Mrs. Mittin, who 
met her at the ſtreet door. 

Mrs. Berlinton yielded ; but Mrs. Mittin was not 
eaſily rebuffed. She was loaded with lilac plumes, 
ribbands, and gauzes, and Camilla ſaw her bed 
completely covered with her new ball dreſs. 

This ſight was, at firſt, an aggravation of her 


agony, by appearing to her as ſuperfluous as it was” 


expenſive; but wherever hope could find an aper- 
ture to creep in at, it was ſure of a welcome from 
Camilla. Edgar was undoubtedly invited to the 
ball; why ſhould he not be there? he had taken 
leave of her, indeed, and he certainly propoſed go- 
ing abroad; but could a mere meeting once more, 
be ſo repugnant as not to be endured, 

The <0 4 to this queſtion was favourable to 
her wiſhes, for by her wiſhes it was framed: and 
the next play of ber fertile and quick reviving ima- 
gination, deſcribed the meeting that would enſue, 
the accidents that would bring them into the ſame 
ſet, the circumſtances that would draw them again 
into converſation, and the ſincerity with which ſhe 
would do juſtice to her unalterable eſteem, by aſ- 
furing him how injurious to it were his ſurmiſes 
that ſhe thought him rigorous, auſtere, or in any 
fingle inflance to blame. | 

Theſe hopes ſomewhat appeaſed, though their 
uncertainty could not baniſh her terrors, and ſhe 
was able to appear at dinner tolerably conipoſed. 

Another affair, immediately after, ſuperſeded 
them, for the preſent, by more urgent difficulties. 

Soon after her arrival at Southampton, a poor 
woman, who waſhed for her, made a petition in 
behalf of her brother, a petty ſhop-keeper, who, 
by various common, yet pitiable circumſtances of 
unmerited ill ſucceſs in buſineſs, was unable to give 


Either money or ſecurity to the wholeſale dea 2 
or 
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for the renewal of his exhauſted ſtock in trade; 
though the preſent full ſeaſon, made it rational 
to ſuppoſe, that, if he had his ufual commodities, - 
he might retrieve his credit, ſave himſelf from 
bankruptcy, and his children from beggary. 
Theſe laſt, which were five in number, were 
all, upon various pretencęs, brought to Camilla, 
whoſe pity they excited by the innocence with 
which they ſeemed ignorant of requiring it; 
and who received them with "ſmiles and encou- 
ragement, however frivolous their errands, and 
frequent their interruptions. But the goods 
which their father wanted to Jay in, to revivg 
his trade, demanded full thirty pounds, which, 
Camilla declared, were as abſolutely out of her 
power to give as thirty thouſand, though ſhe 
romiſed to plead to Sir Hugh for the ſum, upon 
= return to Cleves, and was prevailed with to 
grant her name to this promiſe for the wholeſale 
dealers. "Theſe would truſt, however, to no verbal 
ſecurity; and Mrs. Mittin, who from collateral 
reaſons was completely a friend of the poor man, 
offered to be bound for him herſelf, though 


thirty pounds were nearly her year's income, 


provided Camilla would ſign a paper, by which 
ſhe would engage upon her honour, to indemnify 
her of any loſs ſhe might eventually ſuſtain 
by this agreement, as ſoon as ſhe was of age, or 
fhould find it in her power before that time. 
The ſeriouſneſs of this clauſe, made Camilla 
refuſe the reſponſibility, proteſting ſhe ſhould 
have no added means in conſequence of being 
of age. But Mrs, Mittin aſſured Higden, the 
poor man, as ſhe aſſured all others, that ſhe 
was heireſs to immenſe wealth, for ſhe had 
it from one that had it from her own brother's 
own mouth; and that though ſhe could not 
find out why ſhe was ſo hy of owning it, ſhe 
ſuppoſed it was only from the fear of being 


impoſed upon. 


The 
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The ſteadineſs of Camilla, however, could not 
witkſtand her compaſſion, when the waſherwoman 
brought the poor children to beg for their ſather; and, 
certain of her uncle's bounty, ſhe would have run a 
far more palpable riſk, ſooner than have aſſumed the 
force to ſend them weeping away. 

The ſtotes were then delivered; and all the family 
poured forth their thanks, 

But this day, in quitting the dining parlour, ſhe was 
ſtopt in the hall by Higden, who, in unfeigned ago- 
nies, related that ſome flaſks of oil, in a ſmall hamper, 
which were amongſt the mifcellaneous articles of his 
Jaft collected ſtores, had, by ſome cruel accident, been 
cruſhed, and their contents, finding their way into all 
the other packages, had ſtained or deſtroyed them. 

Camilla, to whoſe foreſight misfortune never pre- 
ſented itſelf, heard this with nearly equal terror for 
herſelf, and ſorrow for the poor man: yet ther own 
part, in a ſecond minute, appeared that of mere in- 
convenience, compared with his, which ſeemed ruin 
irretrievable; ſhe fought, therefore, to comfort him; 
but could afford no further heip, ſince the had pain- 
fully to beg from her uncle the ſum already ſo uſe- 
leſsly incurred, He ventured ſtill to preſs, that, if 
again he could obtain a ſupply, every evil chance 
ſhould be guarded againſt; but Camilla had now 
learned that accidents were poſſible; and . the fear 
which ariſes from difappointed truſt, made her think 
of probable miſchtefs with too acute a diſcernment, to 
deem it right to run again any hazard, Where, if there 
were a failure, another, not herſelf, would be the 
ſufferer, Yet the deſpair of the poor man induced her 
to promiſe ſhe would write in his favour, though not 
act in it again unauthoriſed. 8 

With feelings of ſtill augmented diſcomfort, from 
her dental, ſhe repaired to her totlette z but attired 
Rerſelf without ſeeing what ſhe put on, or knowing, 
but by Mrs. Mittin's deferiptions and boaſtings, that 
Her dreſs was new, of the Pervil uniform, and made 
preciſely like that of Mrs, Berlinton. Her agitated 
ſpirits, ſuſpended, not between hope and fear, but 
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: hope and deſpair, permitted no examination of its 
! elegance: the recollection of its expence, and the 
| knowledge that Edgar thought her degenerating into 
coquetry, left nothing but regret for its wear. 

Mrs. Berlinton, who never before, ſince her mar- 
riage, had been of any party where her attractions had 
not been unrivalled, had believed herſelf ſuperior to 
pleaſure from perſonal homage, and knew not, till ſhe 
miſſed it, that it made any part of her amuſement in 
public. But the Beauty, when firſt ſhe perceives a 
competitor for the adulation ſhe has enjoyed exelu- 
ſively, and the Stateſman, at the firſt turn of popular 
applauſe to an antagonift, are the two beings who, 
perhaps, for the moment, require the moſt ſevere diſ- 
play of ſelf- command, to diſguiſe, under the ſem- 
blance of good humour or indifference, the diſappoint- 
ment they experience in themſelves, or the contempt 
-with which they are ſeized for the changing multitude. Eo 

Mrs. Berlinton, though ſhe felt no refentment 

againſt Camilla for the defertton the had occaſioned 
her, felt much ſurprizez not to be firſt was new to 
her : and whoever, in any ſtation of life, any elaſs of | 
ſociety, has had regular.and acknowledged precedency, 
muſt own a ſudden deſcent to be rather aukward. 
Where reſignation is voluntary, to give up the higher 
place may denote more greatneſs of mind than to 
retain it; but where impoſed by others, few things 
are leſs exhilarating to the principal, or impreſs lets 
reſpect upon the by-ſtander, 

Mrs, Berlinton had never been vain ; but ſhe could 
not be ignorant of her beauty; and that the world's 
admiration ſhould be ſo wondrouſly fickle, or ſo eu- 
riouſly ſhort-lived, as to make even the bloom of youth 
fade before the Higher zeſt of novelty, was an earlier 
leſſon than her mind was prepared to receive, She 
thought ſhe had dreſſed herſelf that morning with too 
much careleſſneſs of what was becoming, and devoted 
to this evening a greater portion of labour and ftudy. 

While Camilla was impatiently waiting, Mrs. 
Pollard, the waſherwoman, gained admittance to her, 
and bringing two intereſting little children of ow 
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four to five years old, and an elder girl of eleven, 
made them jota with herſelf to implore their bene- 
factreſs to ſave them all from deſtruction, 

Higden having had the imprudence, in his grief, 
to make known his recent misfortune, it had reached 
the ears of his landlord, who alrzady was watchful 
and ſu{picious, from a year and half arrears of his 
rent; and ſteps were immediately preparing to ſeize 
whatever was upon the premiſes the next morning z 
which, by bringing upon him all his other creditors, 
would infallibly immute him in the lingering hope- 
.leflneſs of a priton. 

Camilla now wavered z the debt was but eighteen 
paunds; the noble largeſſes of her uncle in charity, 
till, of late, that he had been ſomewhat drained hy 
Lionel, were nearly unlimited. She pauſed - looked 
now at the pleading group, now at her expenſive dreſs ; 
aſked how, for her own hopes ſhe could riſk ſo much, 
pet for their deliverance from ruin ſo little; and with 
a bluſh turning from the mirror, and to the children 
with a tear, finally conſented that the landlord ſhould 
apply to her the next morning. 


* * "OT 


Lord Persil had ſome time opened the ball before 
Mrs. Berlinton's arrival; but he looked every where 
for Camilla, to ſucceed to a young lady of quality with 
whom he had danced the firſt two dances, 2 

He could not, however, believe he had found, 
though he now ſoon ſaw and made up to her, The 
brilliancy of her eyes was dimmed by weeping, her 
vivacity was changed into dejection, ſighs and looks 
of abſence took place of ſmiles and ſallies of gaiety, 
and her whole charaQter ſeemed to have loſt its ſpring 
and elaſticity. She gave him her hand, to preſerve 
her power of giving it if claimed by Edgar, and though 
he had thought ot her without ceaſing ſince ſhe had 
charmed him in the yacht, till he had gbtained it, 
not a lady appeared in the room, by the time thele 
two dances were over, that he would not more chear- 
fully have choſen for two more : her gravity every 
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minute encreaſed, her eye rolled, with reftlefs anxiety, 
every where, except to mect his, and ſo little were 
her thoughts, looks, or converſation beſtowed upon 
her partner, that inſtead of finding the animated heauty 
who had nearly captivated him on board the yacht, he 
ſeemed coupled with a fair lifeleſs machine, whom 
the muſic, per- force, put in motion ; and relinquiſhed 

her hand with as little teluctance as ſhe withdrew it, 
Melmond had again, by his ſiſter, deen forced into 
the party, though with added unwillingneſs, from his 
new idea of Indiana, Now, however, to avoid that 
fair bane was impoſſible 2 Indiana was the fuſt object 
to meet every eye, from the luſtre of her beauty, and 
the fine neſs of her figure, each more than ever tranſ- 
cendently conſpicuous, from the uniform which had 
obliged every other female in the room to appear in 
exactly the ſame attire, Yet great and unrivalled as 
was the admiration which ſhe met, what came ſimply 
and naturally was inſufficient for the thirſt with which 
ſhe now quaffed this intoxicating beverage ; and to 
render its draughts ſtill more- delicious, ſhe made 
Eugenia always hold by her arm. The contraſt here 
to the ſpeAators was diverting as well as ſtriking, 
and renewed attention to her own charms, when the 
eye began to grow nearly ſated with gazing. The 
ingenuous Eugenia, incapable of ſuſpecting ſuch a 
deſign, was always the dupe to the requeſt, from the 
opinion it was made in kindneſs, to fave her from. 
fatigue in the eternal ſauntering of a public place z 
and, loſt to all fear, in being loſt to all hope, as to 
her own appearance, chearfully accompanied her beau- 
tiful kinſwoman, without conjeQuring that, in a com- 
pany whence the illiterate and vulgar were excluded, 
perſonal imperfections could excite pleaſaniry, or be 
a ſu"jeR of ſatire, | 
Camilla, who ftill ſaw nothing of Edgar, yet ſtill 
thought it poſſible he might come, joined them as ſoon. 
as ſhe was able, Miſs Margland was full of com- 
plaints about Dr, Orkborne, for his affording them no 
aſſiſtance in the yacht, and not coming home even to 
dinner, nor ta attend them to lord Pervil's; and Eu- 
genia, 
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genia, who was ſincerely attached to the Doctor, from 
the many years he had been her pre ceptor, was be- 
ginning to expreſs her ſerious uneaſineſs at his thus 
ſtrangely vaniſhing; when Clermont, with the moſt 
obltreperous laughter, made up to them, and faid : 
« Fl tell you a monftrous good joke! the beſt thing 
you ever heard in your e the old Doctor's been 
upon the very point of being drowned !—and he has 
not had a morſel to eat all day!“ 

He then related that his man, having ſren him 
compoſedly ſeated, and muſing, upon a pile of planks 
Which were ſeaſoning upon the beech, with his face 
turned away from the company to avoid its interrup- 
tions, had enquired if he had any commands at home ? 
whither he was going: Not for meaning to do 
them,” continued Lynmere : No, no! catch Bob 
at that! but only to break in upon him; for Bob's a 
rare hand at a joke. He ſays he's ready to die with 
laughing, when he ſpeaks to the old Doctor while 
he's ftudying, becauſe he looks fo much as if he 
wiſhed we were all hanged, However, he anſwered 
tolerably civilly, and only deſired that nobody might 
go into his room till he came home from the fail, for 
he'd forgot to lock it. So Bob, who ſmoked how the 
matter was, ſays: The fail, Sir, what are you 
going alone, then ? for all the company*s been gone 
theſe two hours,” _ So this put him in ſuch a taking, 
Bob ſays he never laughed ſo much in his life, He 
gumped up as if he'd been bit: “Gone ?” ſays he, 
* why where's Miſs Eugenia, I promiſ-d Sir Hugh 
not to loſe fight of her.“ So he ſaid he'd go after her 
that very moment. Call me a boat,” ſaid he: juſt 
as if he'd ordered a hackney coach; for he knows 
about as much of winds and tides as my little bay 
Filly, that I bought of Halder yeſterday for wy 
pounds, but that I ſhall make worth teventy in leſs 
than a month, Well, there was nothing to be had 
but a ſmall fiſhing boat, ſo Bob winks at the man to 
take in a friend; for he has all thofe fellows in a 
ſttring. So in went his Latinſhip, and off they put. 
Bob fell into ſuch a fit of laughter, he ſays, I 1 — 
i ave 
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have heard him a mile off, I don't think Bob has his 
fellow upon earth for fun. | | 

Eugenia now interrupted the narration, - with a ſeri- 
ous enquiry where Dr. Orkborne was at preſent. 

Lynmere, ſhouting at what he thonght the ridicule 
of this concern, anſwered, that Bob had told the 
fiſherman to go about his own buſineſs, unleſs the 
Doctor offered to pay him handſomely for taking him 
on board the yacht; but thinking it would be a good 
joke to know what was become of him, he had gone 
himſelf, with Halder, and ſome more choice blades, 
to the beech, about half an hour ago, to make Bob 
ſee if the hibing boat was come in; and, by good 
luck, they arrived at the very nick of time, and faw 
the Doctor, the fiſh, and the fiſhing-tackle, all hauled 
out together. And a buiter ſight was never ſeen 
before, I promiſe you!“ continued Lynmere z 1 
thought I ſhould quite have burſt my ſides with looking 
at him, he was ſo wet and ſo cold, and ſo miſerable 3 
and when J thought of his having had no dinner, 1 
ſhouted till I was ready to roll on the beech—and he 
ſmelt ſo of the fiſh, that I could have hugged Bob, 
*twas ſuch monſtrous good ſport, He. got three half - 
crowns in a minute for his ingenuity. Halder be- 
gan; — and two others of us gave two more.“ 

Poor Dr, Otkborne ! and where is he now?“ 
ſaid Eugenia | 

« Why we got about the fiſherman, and then we 
had all the ſame fun over again : He ſays, that, at 
firſt the poor gentleman was in a great taking, fretting 
and fuming, and looking out for the yacht, and ſeem- 
ing almoſt beſide himſelf for hurry to get to it; but 
after that, he takes out a little red book and a pencil, 
and fails to writing, juſt as hard as if he'd come into 
the boat for nothing elſe z inſomuch, that when they 
were juſt coming along · ſide the yacht, he never lifted 
up his head, nor liſtened to one word, but kept 
making a motion with his hand to be let alone: and 
when the man ſaid the yacht would be paſſed, he bid 
him hold his peace, and not interrupt him ſo, in ſuch 
a pettiſh manner, that the man reſul ved to take hap 

Bob's 
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Bob's advice, an go on about his own buſineſs. And 
{o he did, and the Doctor was as content as a lord, 
till he had ſeribbled all he could ſcratch out of his 
noddle: but then came the beſt ſport of all; for 
when he had nothing more to write, and looked up, 
and ſaw the boat ſtock ſtill, and the man fiſhing at 
his leiſure, and heard the yacht had been bound homes 
ward of a good hour, -he was in ſuch a perilous paſ- 
ſion, the man ſays, that he actually thought he'd have 
jumped overboard. Pl] bet what you will he wont. 
-aſk Bob to call him a boat again in a hurry,” 

&« As to his behaviour,“ ſaid Miſs Margland, it's 
the laſt thing in the world to ſurprize me, after what 
J have ſeen myſelf; nor any body elſe, I believe, 
neither, Who is Dr. Orkborne? I doubt much if 
any body ever heard his nme before, I ſhould like to 
know if any body can tell who was his grand-father “ 

She then declared, if ſhe could get any ſoul to 
fetch him, he ſhould+till come, if it were only that 
he might not paſs the evening all in his own way, 
which would be juſt the thing to encourage him to 
hide himſelf out of fight, on purpoſe not to help them 
another time. 

Eugenia was going to beg he might not be'diſturbed; 
when Melmond, all alacrity to ſeize any means of 
abſenting-himſelf from the two couſins, who produced 
in him ſo ſevere a conflict, offered his ſervices to 
carry a meſſage to the Doctor; Which being readily 
accepted, he ſet off. 

Indiana and Eugenia, not wholly without ſimilarity 
of ſenſation, locked after him. Indiana had now caught 
his eye; and though quiekncſs was no part of her 
character, the tale it told had convinced her that her 
power, though no longer acknowledged was not ex- 
tinguiſned; it required neither elemental precepts, 
nor ſagacious perceptions, to make this diſcovery, and 
ſhe exultingly determined to appeaſe her late mortifi- 
cation, by reducing him to her feet, She ſtopt not 
to enquire what ſuch a ſtep _ be to Eugenia, nor 
what was likely, or even defirable to be its event, 
Where narrow minds imagine they have received in- 
Jury, 
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jury, they ſeek revenge rather than redreſs, from an 
opinion that ſuch a conduct aſſerts their own impor- 
tance. 

Still vainly, and wretchedly, the eyes of Camilla 
ſonght Edgar: the evening advanced, but he came 
not; yet, catching at every poſſible chance for hope, 
ſhe thought ſome other room that they had not viſited, 
might be open for company, where, finally they might 
meet. 

Dr. Orkborne accompanied Melmond back, Miſs 
Margland was preparing him a reproachful reception, 
but was ſo much offended by the fiſhy ſmell which 
he brought into the room, that ſhe had immediate re- 
. courſe to her ſalts, and beſought him to ſtand out of 
her way, He complied without reluQance, though 
with high diſdain, . 

The young ladies were all dancing, Indiana had no 
ſooner perceived Melmond, than ſhe determined to 
engage his attention: the arts of coquetry require but 
ſlender parts, where the love of admiration is potent; 
ſhe pretended, therefore, to feel extremely 111, put 
her hand to her forehead, . and telling her partner, 
Mr, Halder, ſhe could not fland another minute, 
haſtened to Miſs Margland, and caſt herſelf, as if 
fainting, upon her neck. 

This had all the ſucceſs with Melmond that his own 
lively imagination could give tt. He flew to a ſide- 
table to get her a glaſs of water, which his trembling 
hand could ſcarce hold, but which ſhe received from 
him with a languiſhing ſweetneſs, that diſſolved every 
tie but of love, and he Aang over her enamoured* ;" 
while Miſs Margland related that ſhe could hardly 
keep from fainting herſelf, ſo much ſhe had been 
ſhocked and diſordered by the horrid ſmell of Dr, 
Orkborne, | 

Indiana now caught the infection, and proteſted 
ſhe was ſo much worſe, that if ſhe had not a little ait 
ſhe ſhould die. Melmond was flying to open a win- 
dow, but a lady who ſat cloſe to it, objeQed z and he 
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had then recourſe to two folding doors, leading to a 
poftico open toa large garden. 

Hither Indiana permitted herſelf to be led, and led 
by the thrice happy, yet thrice miſerable Melmord, 
Miſs Margland was accompanying them, but lady 
Pervil, advancing to enquire what went wrong, gave 
her an opportunity irreſiſtible to inveigh againſt Dr. 
Orkborne z and as her well-bred hearer, though little 
intereſted in ſuch a detail, would nut interrupt it, In- 
diana arrived alone in the portico with Melmond. . 


Halder, who had danced with her, followed, but 


ſuppoſing Melmond the favoured man, walked ſinging 
off, and made the tour of the garden, | 
This ſituation was to Melmond as dangerous, as to 
Indiana it was exulting. She now ſuddenly withdrew 
her hand, with an air of poignant diſdain, which the 
illuminated portico and houſe made amply viſible z and 
when, ſurpriſed and much moved, he tremblingly 
enquired if ſhe were worle, ſhe anſwered, © Why do 


you aſk ? I am ſure you do not care.” 
Eafily deprived of all fotbearance, “ Heavens!“ 


he exclaimed, do l live, yet ſuffer this imputation ! 


O divine Indiana ! load me with every other reproach, 
rather than this dreadful _—_ of inſenſibility to all 
that is moſt lovely, moſt perfect upon earth!“ 

thought,“ ſaid Indiana, again ſoftening her fine 
eyes, “ you had quite forgot me, and all the vows 
you made to me.“ 

Wtetch that I am,” cried Melmond, nearly dit- 
trated by this charge, and by the regret at Icſing 


| him, which ſeemed its purpoſe, “condemned to 


evely ſpecies of woe! O fair, angelic Indiana! in a 
cottage with you would J have dwelt, more delight- 
edly, and more proudly, than any potentiate in the 
moſt gorgeous palace: but, alas] from you—formed to 
enchant all mankind, and add grace to every dignity— 
from you could I dare aſk ſuch a ſacriſice?“ 

Indiana now liſtened with an attentive ſoftneſs no 
longer factitious; though all her views wafted her to 
ſplendour and high life, her ear could not withitand 


the-romantic ſound of love and a cottage z and though 


no 
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no character was ever leſs formed to know and taſte the 
bleſſings ſuch a ſpot may beſtow and reciprocate, ſhe 
imagined ſhe might there be happy, for ſhe conſidered 
{ucha habitation but as a bower of eglantine and roſes, 


in which ſhe might repoſe and be adored all day long. 


Melmond ſaw but too quickly the relenting caſt of her 
countenance z and extacy and deſpair combated which 
ſhould bear ſway in his breaſt, ** Ah, madam,” he 
cried, ** moſt adorgble and moſt adored of women! 
you know my terrible ſituation, but you know not the 
ſufferings, nor the conſtancy of my heart !—the per- 
ſecution of friends, the preſſure of diſtreſs, the hope- 
leſſnels of my idolized Indjana—” 

A deep ſigh interrupted him—it came not from 
Indiana—ſtartied, he looked round—3nd beheld Eu- 
genia, leaning againſt the door by which ſhe ſeemed 
to have intended entering, pale, petrified, aghaſt. 

Shame now tied his tongue, and tingled, with 
quick reproach, through his whole frame. He looked 
at Indiana with deſpair; at Eugenia with remorſe z 
injured rectitude and bluſhing honour urged him to the 
ſwifteſt termination of ſo every way terrible a ſcene, 
and bowing low to Eugenia, ** I durſt not, madam,” 
he cried, ** ever hope for your pardon! yet I rather 
deluded myſelf than deceived you when I ventured to 


. ſolicit your acceptance. Alas! I am a bankrupt both 


in fortune and in heatt, and can only pray you wilt 
haſten to forget==:hat you may forbear to execrate 
me!“ 

He then diſappeared, finding a way out by the gar- 
den, to avoid re-entering the ball-room, 

Eugenia, who, in this ſpeech, comprehended an 
eternal adieu, ſunk upon the ſeat of the portico, cold, 
ſhivering, almoſt lifeleſs. Little prepared for ſuch an 
event, ſhe had followed Indiana the moment ſhe was 
diſengaged from the dance, not ſuſpicious of any 
tCre-u-tfte, from believing Halder of the party, The 
energy of Me{mond made her approach unheard z and 
the words ſhe unavoidably caught, nearly turned her 
to marble, 


Indiana 
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Indiana was ſorry for her diſtreſs, yet felt a triumph 
in its cauſe z and wondered how ſo plain a little crea- 
ture could take it into her head to think of marrying. 

Camilla now joined them, affrighted at the evident 
anguiſh of Eugenia, who, leaning upon her affection- 
ate boſom, had the relief excited by pity, of burſting 
into tears, while deſpondingly ſhe uttered: All is 
over, my fiſter, and over for life wich Eugenia ! 
Melmond flies and deteſts me! I am odious in his 
fight ! I am horror to his thoughts!“ | 

Camilla wept over her in ſilent, but heart breaking 
ſympathy. Indiana returned to the dance: but the 
two ſuffering ſiſters remained in the portico till ſum- 
moned to depart, They were ;nſenkible to the night 
air, from the fever of their minds. They ſpoke no 
more; they felt the inſufficiency of words to expreſs 
their griefs, and their mutual compaſſion was. all that 
ſoftened their mutual ſorrows. 


— 
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Losr to all happineſs, and for the firſt time in her 
life, diveſted of hope, Camilla at a late hour returned 
to Mrs. Berlinton's. And here, her heart-breaking 
diſappointment received the cruel aggravation of the 
moſt ſevere ſelf-reproach, when in facing the mirror 
to depoſit her ornaments upon the toilette table, ſhe 
conſidered the expenſive elegance of her whole dreſs, 
now, even in her own eſtimation, by its abortive pur- 
poſe, rendered glaringly extravagant, Since her pro- 
Je& had failed ſhe ſaw the impropiiety of having riſked 
ſo much in its attempt; and a train of juſt refleQions 
enſued, to which her underſtanding was always equal, 
though her gaiety was ſeldom diſpoſed. Would 
Edgar,” thought ſne, wait the event of a meeting, 
at a ball to decide his conduct? Had he not * 
| tit 
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title to claim a conference with me, if he had the 
ſmalleſt inclination ? RejeRed as he calls himſelf, 1 
had not ptetended to demand our ſeparation from any 
doubts, any diſpleaſure of my own, From the mo- 
ment he ſuffered me to quit, withont reclamation, the 
roof under which I had propoſed our parting, I ought 


to have ſeen it was but his own deſire, perhaps deſign, 


1 was executing, And all the reluctance he ſeemed 
to feel, which ſo weakly I attributed to regard, was, 
but the expiring ſenſibility of the laſt moment of inter- 
courſe, Not with murmurs, he ſays, he will quit 
me—nor with murmurs will | now refign him !—with 


bleſſings, he ſays, he leaves me—O Edgar ! mayeſt 


thou too be bleſt! The erring and unequal Camilla 
deſerved thee not!“ | . 

A more minute examination of her attire was not 
calculated to improve her ſerenity. Her robe was 
every where edged with the fineſt Valencienne lace ; 
her lilac ſhoes, ſaſh, and gloves, were richly ſpan- 
gled with ſil ver, and finiſhed with a filver fringe z her 


| ear-ring3 and necklace were of lilac and gold beads z 


her fan and ſhoe roſes were brilliant with lilac foil, 
and her bouquet of artificial lilac flowers, and her 
plumes of lilac feathers, were here and there tipt 
with the moſt tiny tranſparent white beads, to give 


them the effect of being glittering with the dew, 


Of the coſt of all this ſhe was no judge, but, cer- 
tain its amount muſt be high, a warm diſpleaſure aroſe 
againſt the incorrigible Mrs. Mittin, who had not 
only taken the pattern, but the value of Mrs. Berlin- 
ton's dreſs for her guide: and a yet greater diſſatis- 
faction enſued with herſelf, for truſting the ſmalleſt 
commiſſion to ſo vain and ungovernable an agent, 
She could only hope to hoard the pxyment from the 
whole of her next year's allowance, by living in fo 
forbearing and retired a manner, as to require nothing 
for herſelf. 

The new, but all powerful gueſt which now aſſail- 
ed her, unhappineſs, had till kept here yes from cloſing, 
when ſhe was called up to Mr. Tennet, the landlord 
of Higden. Her fuller knowledge cf her own hope- 
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leſs debts, could not make her faithleſs to her engage- 
ment z for her acquaintance with miſery awakened 
but more pity for the miſery of others, She admitted 
him, theref.re, without demur; and found he was 
a land ſurveyor, who had often been employed by Sir 
Hugh at Cleves, He accepted her verbal promiſe to 
be anſwerable for the rent now due, declining her 
note of hand, which her minority made illegal, and 
engaging not to hurry her for the money; well fatisfi- 
ed, by the Tyrold character in the whole county, he 
might abide by her word of honour, founded upon 
- the known munificence of her uncle. x 

This delay was a relief, as it ſaved a partial de- 
mand, that muſt have forced an abrupt confeſſion of 
her own debts, or bave deceived the baronet into a 
belief "the had nothing to ſolicit. 

When this bufincſs was tranſacted, ſhe haſtened to 
Eugenia, to conſole whoſe ſufferings was all that 
could mitigate her own, 

One of the maids then came to ſay ſhe had forgotten 
to inform her, that, ſome time after ſhe had ſet out for 
lord Pervil's, a ſtranger, much muffled up, and with a 
hat fla pped over his face fo as wholly to hide it, had 
enquired for her, and ſeemed much diſturhed when he 
heard ſhe was at the ball, but ſaid he would call again 


the next day at noon, | 
No conjecture occurred to Camilla but that this 


muſt be Edgar; it was contrary to all probability; 


but no ather image could find way to her mind. She 
haftened, inexpreſſibly perturbed, to her fiſt-r, deter- 
mining to be at home before twelve o*clock, and 
faſnioning to herſelf all the varieties ſuch a meeting 
could afford; every one of which, however they be- 
an, ended regularly with a reconciliation. 

She found Eugenia weeping in bed. She embraced 
her with the extremeſt tenderneſs: Ah my fifter !“ 
ſaid the unhappy mourner, ©* I weep not for my 


diſappoinment, great as it may be—and I do not 


attempt deſcribing it !-—it is but my ſecondary ſor- 
row. I weep, Camilla, for my own infatuation"! for 


the. folly, the blindneſs of which 1 find myſelf culpa- - 


ble, 
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ble. O Camilla! is it poſſible I could ever—for a 
moment, a ſingle moment, ſuppoſe Melmond could 
willingly be mine! could ſee his exquiſite ſuſceptibi- 
lity of every thing that is moſt perfect, yet perſuade 
myſelf he could take, by choice, che poor Eugenia for 
his wife! the mangled, deformed, —unfortunate Eu- 
genia ! 

Camilla, touched to the heart, wept now. more than 
her ſiſter. That Eugenia,” ſhe cried; ** has but to be 
known, to leave all beauty, all figure, every exterior 
advantage aloof, by the nubler, the more juſt ſuperi- 
ority of intrinſic worth, Let our eſtimates but be 
mental, and who will not be proud to be placed in pa- 
rallel with Eugenia?“ 

She was then beginning her own ſad relation, when 
an unopened letter upon the toilette table caught her 
eye. It had been placed there by Molly Mill, who 
thought her miſtreſs aſleep. Struck by the ſhape of 
the ſeal, Camilla roſe to examine it: what was her 
palpitation, then, to ſce the cypher E M, and, turn- 
ing to the other fide, to perceive the hand-wricing of 
Edgar ! : 

She put it into her ſiſter's hand, with expectation 
too big for ſpeech. Eugenia opened it, and they read 
it ſilently together. | 


To Miſs EuGENta TrroLD, 
Southampton. 


"Tis yet but a ſhort time—in every account but my 
own—ſince I thought myſelf forming a legal claim to 
addreſs Miſs Eugenia Tyrold as my filter, Every other 
claim to that affectionate and endearing title has been 
her's beyond her own memory; hers by the filial love 
I bear her venerated parents; her's, by the tender eſ- 
teem due to the union of almoſt every virtue. Theſe 
firſt and early ties muſt remain for ever. Diſappoints 
ment here cannot pierce her barbarous ſhafts, fortune- 


cannot wanton in reverſing, nor can time diſſolve "oy 


them 
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« O Edgar l exclaimed Camilla, ſtopping the 


reading, and putting her hand, as in benediction, up- 


on the paper, do you deign to talk of diſappoint- 
ment? do you condeſcend to intimate you are unhap- 
py? Ah, my Eugenia, you fhall clear this dreadful 
error !{—"tis to you he applies—you ſhall be peace- 
maker—reſtorer !”? 

Eugenia dried her tears at the thought of ſo ſweet 
an office, and they read on, 


Of the other—yet nearer claim, I will not ſpeak. 
You have probably known longer than myſelf, its an- 
nihilation, and I will not pain your generous heart 
with any view of my ſufferings in ſuch a deprivation. 
I] write but to take with my pen the leave I dare not 
truſt myſelf to take by word of mouth; to wiſh to your 
opening proſpects all the happineſs that is flown from 
mine, and to entreat you to anſwer for me to the whole 
of your loved family, that its name is what, through 
life, my ear with moſt reverence will hear, my heart 
with moſt devotion will love. 


EDGAR MANDLEBERT, 


At the kind wiſh upon her own opening proſpeCts, 
Eugenia wept afreſh ; but when Camilla took the let- 
ter to preſs to her lips and her heart what he ſaid of 
his ſufferings, ſhe perceived at the doubling down, two 
lines more | 

am this moment leaving Southampton for the Iſle 
of Wight, whence [ ſhall ſail to the firſt port, that the 
firſt veſſel with which I may meet ſhall be bound for, 

„% No, my dear Eugenia,” cried ſhe, then colour- 
ing, and putting down the letter, “ your mediation 
will be ſpared. He acquaints us he is quitting Eng- 
land. He can only mention it to avoid the perſecuti- 
on of an anſwer, Certainly none ſhall be obtruded 
upon him.“ : Vw. 

Eugenia pleaded that ſtill a letter might overtake 
him at the Ide of Wight, and all miſunderſtanding 
might be recti ed. And then, my ſiſter, all may be 
well, and your happineſs renewed, —lIt is not flowntrom - 
you—like- that of Evgenia—from any radical * 
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Her's is not only gone, paſt all reſource, but has left 

behind it diſgrace with forrow, deriſion with diſap- 
pointment!“ R | 

Camilla trove to ſoothe her, but would no longer 


liſten to any mediation q ſhe refol ved, at once, to write 
of the ſeparation to her father, and beſeech him to 


| ſend for her to Etherington, and never again ſuffer 


her to quit that roof, where alone her peace was with- 
out diſturbance, her conduct without reproach, Even 
her debts, now, ſhe felt equal to avowing, for as, far 
from contracting new ones, ſhe meant in future to re- 


fide in complete obſcurity, ſhe hoped the feelings of 


this moment would procure pardon fer her indiſcreti- 


ons, which her own ſedulous future cconomy ſhould 


de indefatigable to repair, 


Eugenia would not ſtrive longer againſt a procedure 
which ſhe deemed dignified, and the departure of Ca- 
milla was hurried by a meſſenger, who brought word 
that the Arange man, with the flapped hat, was return- 
ed, and entreated her, for Heaven's ſake, to let him 
ſpeak with her one moment, | 

Dead, now, to the hope ſhe had entertained of this 
enquirer, ſhe merely from his own urgeney complied 


with his call; for her curioſity was gone fince ſhe now 


knew it could not be Edgar. 
* * * * 


Edgar, indeed, was aQually departed, His heart 
was loaded with ſorrow, his proſpect ſeemed black 
with deſpondence ; but Camiila was loft to that per- 
fe confidence, and unbounded elteem, he required 
to feel for his wife, and no tendernefs without them; 
no partial good optnion, nor general admiration, could 
make him wiſh to lead her to the altar. No!“ cried 
he, © Dr. Marchmont; you judged me better than 
my firſt paſſion, and her untried fteadineſs enabled me 
to judge myſelf, Mitery only could have followed 
my view of her in the mixt ſceiety in which the thou- 
fand accidents of life might occaſionally have placed 
us, I can only be happy with a charaQer as ſimple in 


the world, as in retirement; as artleſs at an aſſembly, 
ä as 


— 
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as in a cottage. Without that heavenly ſimplicity, the 
union of all elſe that renders life deſirable, were 
vain ! without that—all her enchanting qualities, with 


which nothing can vie, and which are entwined around 


my heart-ſtrings, were ineffectual to my peace.“ 

% You are right,“ ſaid the Doctor, and your time- 
ly caution, and early wiſdom, will ptotect you from 
the bitterneſs of a perſonal experience like mine, With 
all the charms ſhe aſſembles, her character ſeems too 
unſtable for private domeſtic life, When a few years 
more have blunted the wild vivacity, the floating am- 
bition, the changing propenſities which "gs render 
her inconſiſtent to others, and fluQuating even to her- 
ſelf, ſhe may yet become as re ſpectable, as ſhe muſt 
always be amiable, But now. . . whoever takes 
her * the circle in which ſhe is playing, will ſee 


her Joſt to all gaiety, though without daring to com- 


plain, from the reſtraint of bidder duties, which make 
the bidder a tyrant. 

Edgar ſhrunk from ſuch a part, and immediately pre- 
pared for his long projeRed tour, | 

He had, originally, purpoſed viſiting Mr, Tyrold 
before he ſet out, and converſing with him upon the 
ſtate of danger in which he thought his daughter; 
but his tenderneſs for ber feelings, during his laſt 
adieu, had beguiled him of this plan, leſt it ſhould 


prove painful, injurious, or inauſpicious to her own 


views or designs in breaking to her friends their breach. 


He now addreſſed a few lines to his revered guardian, 


to be delivered by Dr. Marchmont z to whom he gave 
diſcretionary powers, if any explanation ſhould be de- 
manded ; though clogged with an earneſt clauſe, that 
he would neither advance, nor confeſs any thing that 
could hurt Camilla, even a moment, unleſs to avert 
from her ſome danger, or ſubſtantiate ſume good, 

Dr, Marchmont determined to accompany him to 
the Iſle of Wight, whither he reſolved to go, and wait 
for his baggage z and undertook the ſuperintendance 
of his eſtate and affairs in his abſence, 


When they were ſummoned to the little veſſel, 
Edgar changed colour, his heart beat quick, and he. 


ſighed 
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ighed rather than breathed, . He held his hand upon 
his eyes and forehead for a few minutes, in agony in- 
expreſlible, then ſilently gave his ſervant the letter he 
had written for Eugenia, took the DoQor by the arm, 
walked to the beech, and got aboard; his head {till 
turned wholly towards the town, his eyes looking aZove 
it, as if ſeeking to fix the habitation of Camilla. Dr. 
Marchmont ſought to draw his attention another way, 
but it was rivetted to the ſpot they were quitting. 

J feel truly your unhappineſs, my dear Mandle- 
bert,“ ſaid he, “that this young creature, with de- 
fects of (ggernel a tendency, mingles qualities of fo 
cnc nature. judge, howe vet, the predomi- 
nance of what is faulty, fince parents ſo exemplary 
have not been ahle to make the ſcales weigh down on 
the ſide of right, Alas! Mr. 'Tyrold has himſelf erred, 
in committing, at ſo early a period, her conduct into 
her own reins, -The very virtues, in the firſt youth, 
are ſolittle regulated by reflection, were they not watch- 
ed nor aided, they run into extremes nearly as petai - 
cious,. though not ſo unamiable as the vices, What 
inſtance more than this now before us can ſhew the 
futility of education, and the precariouſneſs of innate 
worch, when the contaminating world is allowed to 
ſeize its inexperienced prey, before the character is 
fixed as well as formed ?” 

A deeply aſſenting ſigh broke from the boſom of 
Edgar, whole ſtrained eyes held their purpoſe, till 

either beach, nor town, nor even a ſpire of Souths 
ampton, were diſcernible, Again, then, for a mo- 
ment, he covered them with his hand, and exclaimed ; 
„ Farewell ! Camilla, farewell!“ 


CHAP. XIV. 
A modeſt Requeſt. 


Quick, though without a wiſh of ſpeed, was 
the return hone of Camilla; ſhe felt at this moment 
in 
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in that cruſhed and deſolate ſtate, where the ſudden 
extinction of hope leaves the mind without energy to 
form even a wiſh. She was quick only becauſe too 
nervous to be flow, and hurried on, fo little knowing 
why, that when ſhe came to Mrs. Berlinton's, ſhe was 
running to her own room, wholly forgetting what had 
called her from Eugenia, till the ſervant ſaid, ** this 
is the man, ma%am.” 

She then ſaw, parading up and down the hall, a 
hgure wrapt round in a dark blue roquelo, with 
no part of his face viſible, from the flaps of his 
hat, 5 
At another time ſhe might have been ſtartled : but 
ſhe was now indifferent to every thing, and cnly en- 
quired what was his buſineſs, 

He made no anſwer but by a low bow, painting, at 
the ſame time to the door of one of the parlours, and, 


_n 


then, in a ſupplicating manner, putting together his 


hands, as if begging to ſpeak to her in private. 

Careleſs, rather than courageous, ſhe was going 
into an empty room with him, when the ſervant 
whiſpered her to be upon her guard, as the man had 
a very ſuſpicious look. 

Stopping ſhort, then, ſhe again repeated het queſti- 
on, adding, I can hear any thing you have to ſay 
ſay where we now are,” | 

The ſiranger ſhook his head, with a motion to- 
wards the lervant, that feemed to demand his ab- 
tence, et 

Alas! thought ſhe, it is ſome gentle man in diſtreſs, 
who wants to beg and is aſhamed, I have nothing to 
give him! I will, atleaſt, therefore, not inſiſt upon 
his expoſing himfelf, She then whiſpered the foot- 
man to keep in the hall, and near the parlour, which 
ſhe entered, telling the—incognito he might fol- 
low, 

But ſhe was ſeriouſly alarmed out of her apathy, 
upon ſeeing him cautiouſly ſhut the door, and ſe- 
dulouſly examine the apartment. 

She wanted not preſence of mind, when not 
robbed of it by ſome peculiar and poiguant feelings. 
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She turned immediately to the bell, certain its 
firſt touch would bring in the footman: but, 
perceiving her purpoſe, the ſtranger ſeized her by 
the arm, and in a hoarſe low voice ſaid:“ Are you 
mad, Camilla? don't you know me?” and ſhe re- 
cognized her brother. | | 

She expoſtulated upon his having ſo cauſeleſsly 
terrified her, and enquired why he came fo dit- 
guiſed. 

He laughed heartily at her affright, and extollec 
his own {kill in perſonating a ſubtle ruthan; de- 
claring he liked to have a touch at all trades, in 
caſe of accidents. 

% And have you come hither, Lionel, only for 
this fooliſh and very unpleaſant trick ? 

O no, my dear! this was only for my open- 
ing. TI have an hundred ſmart freaks in my head, 
any one of them worth a little trip to Southamp- 
ton, Beſides, I wanted to know what you were 
about. How does a certain maſter Edgar Mandle- 
bert do? Don't bluſh, child. What a little flv 
rogue you have been! hey ho? Tears?—My dear 
Camilla! what's all this?” 

She entreated him to make his enquiries of 
Eugenia. | | 

„Well, you took me in, I promiſe vou. I fully 


thought the young baronet had been the man. 


And, really he's as fine a fellow as I ever ſaw.” 
„Do not ſpeak of him, I beg! O Lionel! —if 
you knew—” She was going to ſav, how through 
your means, that affair has injured me—but ſhe 
checked complaints which ſhe now regarded as 
uſeleſs, and therefore degrading; and, wiping her 
eyes, aſked if he had yet conſidered the large ſum, 
for the obligation of which he had made her ſeem 
reſponſible to Sir Sedley, whom ſhe ſhould not 
know how ever to meet, nor conſequently, how 
ever to viſit in the county, till ſome payment, if. 
not made, were at leaſt arranged: 2 
Pho, pho, my dear child, don't be ſo Vellum- 
like; you'll be fit for nothing, ſoon, but to file bills 
G 3 and 
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and ſcore accounts. What's two hundred to him? 
Hang him! I wiſh 'twere as much -again—] hate 
making a fuſs about nothing. But come, tell me | 
ſomething to raiſe my ſpirits—1 am horribly me- 
lancholy. I've ſome notion of making a. little 
ſport here with Miſs Scaie-crow, How does ſhe go 
on? Waſpiſh as ever?“ | | 
„Do tell me, ſeriouſly, Lionel, what is it has 
brought you hither ? 
+ 'Fwo things, my dear. The firſt of which is 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you; and the ſecond is a lit= * 
| .tle amuſement I propoſe myſelf with old Dr. Hic, 
0 Hec, Hoc. I find Clermont's had rare ſport with 
| him already. It's duced unlucky I did not come 
ſooner.” 
Clermont? When did you ſee Clermont? 
„Don't be curious, child. I never encourage 
I! curioſity. It always leads to diſagreeable queſtions. 
You may tell me any thing you pleafe, but aſk no- 
thing. That's my manner of dealing with little 
girls. How did you like my ſending the Major to 
you? Was not that good fudge ? What do you look 
ſo grave ſor, my dear? You're enough to give one 
the vapours.”. 
Camilla attempted not to rally; ſhe felt pierced 
as by a pajgnard at the very fight of Lionel. The 
debt he had made her contract with Sir Sedley, the 
ſecrecy it exacted, the correſpondence it had drawn 
on, the cruel circumſtances it had produced, and 
the heart-breaking eveat to whichit had, ultimate- 
ly, led, made his view excite ſenſations too corro- 
ſive, and reflections too bitter, for any enjoyment 
.. of a gaiety, which her utmoſt partiality could not 
diſentangle from levity the moſt unfeeling. 
Come, come, for pity's ſake, be a little leſs 
ſtupid, I conjure you. How terribly you want a 
good ſhaking! ſhall I give you one? by the way, 
you have never thanked me for ſending you that 
(mart young tinker. You are horribly ungrateful 
to all my tender care to provide you a good ſpouſe, 


What! not a ſinile? Not one dear little dimple Nr 
| a 
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all my rattle* Nay then, if that's the caſe, let's to 
buſineſs at once. Any thing is better than mawk- 
iſhneſs. I always preferred being flogged for a 
frolic, to being told I was a good-boy, at the ex- 
pence of ſitting ſtill, and learning my leſſon.” 

„And what buſineſs, my dear Lionel? Have you 
really any? » 

„O yes, always; nobody has more; only I do it 
ſo briſkly, people always ſuppoſe it nothing but 
pleaſure. However, juſt at this minute, I am 
really in rather an ugly dilemma, You know, my 
dear girl, there is a certain little rather awkward 
affair of mine, which I once hinted to you.” — 

„Lionel, I hope, at leaſt,” —— 

„OO, none of your hopes with that grave face! 
Hope, with a grave face, always means fear. Now, 
as I am already half ſhoes «ver in the ſlough of 
deſpond, 'twil] be horrid ungenerous to poke me 
ſtil] lower.“ | 

Camilla now began to tremble, and would aſk 
no queſtions—Lionel, when he had -filenced her, 
ſeemed at a loſs how to proceed; he walked about 
the room with quick jerks, opened and ſhut the 
window, ſeated himſelf upon every chair, and 
every table; and then, in a half paſſion, ſaid: “ ſor 
you don't want to hear any more? and you don't 
care a fig if 'm hanged or drowned?” 

„My ſpirits are not high, my dear Lionel; and 
my head is full, and my heart is oppreſſed: if you 
have any thing, therefore, important to ſay, ſpeak, 
I beg without trifling.“ 

*« Nay, there's nothing new; ſo don't look fright- 
ened; it's all the ſame old ſtory.” | 

* You continue, then, that dark, myſterious 
connexion? O brother!“ 

Why ſhe's ſo pretty! ſo monſtrous pretty! 
beſides, ſhe doats upon me. You don't half con- 
ceive what a N fellow I am, Camilla. A ſiſter 
never knows how to judge a man. All the women 
like me prodigiouſly,” 


«© Indeed, 
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Indeed, Lionel, you take an undue advantage 
of my affection. I muſt ſeriouſly inſiſt that you 
mention this ſubject to me no more,” 
I don't intend it. I intend to finiſh with this. 
. ence—provided you do me one laſt good turn. 


b 


Will you, now? Come, don't be queer. 
« I will do nothing, abſolutely nothing in fo 
improper—ſo ſhocking a buſineſs, Indeed, I know 
not how to forgive you for naming it again.” 
Well, then, I'Il pledge you my word and ho- 
nour you ſball never hear of it more, if you'll only 
grant me this one favour.” 

Diſpleaſed at the paſt, and frightened for what 
might be to come, ſhe proteſted ſhe would immedi. 
ately leave the room, if he continued this perſecu- 
tion: adding © how affectionately I love you, I 
need not, I am ſure, ſe,; but a confidence ſuch as 
this, from a brother to a fiſter, diſgraces us both : 
and let me penetrate, but not irritate you, if I own, 
that I much doubt whether I ought not from the 
beginning, to have revealed this tranſaction at 
Etherington. Do not be angry Lionel: has not 
every confideration been ſurmounted by the fear of 
giving you pain?“ 

Finding he ſtill would be heard, ſhe was peremp- 
torily quitting the room; but when ſhe had hee 
hand upon the door, he effectually ſtopped her, by 
faying, © Nay, then, if nothing will content you 
but getting the whole out at once, you may make 
yourſelf eaſy, the buſineſs is at end, for- we're 
blown!” | 

« I muſt certainly be glad if ſuch a buſineſs is at 
an end, Lionel; but how do you mean blown? to. 
whom? in what manner? 

“To every body, Pm afraid; for the huſband's. - 
upon the point of getting at it.“ 

„ Huſband ?” | 

O, the deuee! Idid not mean to ſay that: how- 
ever, it's out! and as it muſt have been known. 
ſooner or later | 


Camilla. 


t 


Camilla had now an air the neareſt to ſeveri 
ſhe had ever worn: „Adieu, Lionel!“ ſhe cri 
« I am ſorry for you, indeed; but you muſt find 
another hearer for this guilty hiſtory, I will liſ- 
ten to no more!” 

Lionel now detained her by force. © How can 

- you take up the thing ſo wrong,” ſaid he; when 
I tell you it's over, isn't that enough? Beſides, I 
promiſe you I have not wanted for my puniſhment : 
when you hear all, you'll] find that.” 

Too fick for ſpeech, yet too weak for reſiſtance, 
ſhe was conſtrained to return to her ſeat, and hear 
what he pleaſed to relate. ; 

« My adventure, my dear, was diſcovered entire- 
ly by the want of a little huſh money. Tis the 
very deuce and all for a man to be in love when 
he is poor. If I had only had a little huſh money 

N yes, yes, I underſtand that eye! but as to thoſe pal- 

75 try ſums I have had, from time to time, ſince this 
affair, why they could not be expected to laſt for 
ever: And the firſt went to a houſe-maid, - and 

. . the ſecond to the groom,—and the third. 

Lionel! Lionel! is this a communication—are 
theſe particulars for me?“ | 
&« Nay, I only mention it to let you know it's all 
gone fairly. Beſides, as to her being a married 
woman, which, 1 ſee, is what you think ſo much. 
the worſt of all, I afſure you, if you knew 
her huſband, you would not wonder; he de- 
ſerves every thing. Such a tireſome quiz! it 
was often hours before we could get rid of 
him. You never knew ſuch a blockhead. The 
poor thing can't bear him. But ſhe's fond of me 
to diſtraction. Nay, nay, don't frown ſo! If you'll 
believe me, Catnilla, you'll quite ſpoil your face. 
Well, the fellow that threatens to betray us, 
won't keep our fecret under three hundred pounds! 
There's an unconſeionable knave! However 1 
thought that better than a trial too; not that ſhe 
would have broken her heart at a ſeparation, you'll 
believe; but then . there's a certain horrid thing 
called damages! And then my father's particulari- 
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ties —and my mother's ſeeing things in ſuch 
ſtrong lightz—aad a parſon's ſon,—and all that.“ — 

Camilla, ſhaking and pale, now entreated him to 
get her a glaſs of water, and, for a while, at leaſt, 
to forbear continuing this terrible ſtory, 

He conſented to ring for the water, and then, 
more briefly, went on. 

„Finding it vain to hope any longer for entire 
concealment, I thought a private diſcovery leſs 
ſhocking than a public one; and therefore, telling 
my ſtory as well as I could I ſtated that three hun- 
dred pounds would fave both the expences and 
publicity of a trial; and, with every poſſible pro— 
feſſion of contrition and reformation, I humbly 
petitioned for that ſum from my uncle.” | 

«© My poor uncle! alas! what unreaſonable 
unmercitul claims every way ſurround him!“ 

He's well revenged for mine, I promiſe you! 
There's no plague loft between us, as you'll own, 
when you've heard the end of my poor petiti- 
on. I followed up. my letter, according to my 
uſual cuſtom, the next day, in order to receive my 
money, knowing poor uncle hates writing worſe 
than giving: well, and when I arrived, my mind 
juſt made up to a few gentle reprimands againſt 
naughtineſs, and as many gentle promiſes to do ſo 
no more; out pops me the old butler, and ſays his 
maſter can't ſee me! Not fee me? Why, who's 
with him? Your father, fir! O, then for your life, 
cries I, don't ſay I have been here—but now now 
Camilla will you think me puniſhed or not? My 
uncle had a little gout in his right-hand, and had 
made my father open and read—that very day, 
all his letters! If ever you knew old Nick ſerve a 

or young fellow a worſe turn than that, tell me 

? I owe him ſuch a grudge for it, I could almoſt 
find in my heart to turn parſon myſelf.” - 

Camilla could not utter a word. She dropt her 
head over her folded arms upon the table, to hide 
her offending brother from her fight, whom now, 


placed in oppoſition to her all-excellent father, ſhe 
* | | blamed 
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blamed beyond her powers, beyond what ſhe con- 
ceived even her rights of expreſſion. 

„Why now, my dear Camilla, what do you hide 
your face for? Do you think I'm not as ſorry for 
this thing as you can be for the life of you; How- 
ever, now comes the worſt; and if you don't pity 
me when you hear this, you may depend upon it 
you have no bowels. I was making off as faſt as [ 
could, mum the word to the ſervants, when 10 
comes old Jacob with a letter. I ſnatched it from 
him, hoping my uncle had privately ſent me a 
draft—but the direction was written by my father! 
Don't you begin to feel a little for me now?“ 

She could only raiſe her head to ejuculate, © My 
poor poor father!“ and then, nearly in an agony, 
dropt it again. 

% Hey-day, Camilla? how's this? what! not 
one word cf poor, poor brother, too? why you 
are harder than flint. However, read that letter, 
And then, if you dont think me the moſt unhapp 
young fellow in exiſtence, you are fit to deviſe 
tortures for the inquiſition.“ 

She took the letter eagerly, yet awfully, kiſſed 
by weeping the hand-writing, and read what fol- 

ows: 


To LionNEL TrroLD, &i. 


To have brought up my family with the purity 
of principle which the holy profeſſion of their 
father ought to inſpire him to teach, has been, 
from the hour that my paternal ſolicitudes com- 
menced, the moſt fervent of my prayers. How 
my hopes have been deluded you have but too lon 
known; how groſsly they have failed has reach 
my own knowledge but this moment. I here re- 
ſign the vain expectation, that through my ſon the 
community might bleſs me: may a forfeiture ſo 
dread not extend to me, alſo, through my daugh- 
ters. — 

Camilla ſtopt, ſunk upon her knees, and devout- 
ly repeated the laſt ſentence, with her own ardent 
{applications joined to it, before ſhe could proceed, 
| 5 A ſew 
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A few words more muſt, for the preſent, ſuffice 
between us. Accident, by throwing into my hands 
this laſt letter to the uncle whoſe goodneſs you have 
moſt unwarrantably and unfeelingly abuſed, has given 
birth to an inveſtigation, by which I have arrived at 
the diſcovery of the long courſe of rapacity by which. 
you have pillaged from the ſame ſource. Henceforth, 
you will find it dry. I have ſtated to my brother the 
miſtake of his compliance, and obtained his ſolemn 
word, that all intercourſe between you, that has not 
my previous approbation, ſhall here finally ceaſe, You 
will now, therefore, empty no more thoſe cofferg 
which, but for you, have only been opened to the 
Juſt claims of benevolence, | 

You will regard this detection as the wrath of ill- 
fortune; 1 view it, on the contrary, as the mercy of 
Providence. What were further pccuniary exonerati- 
ons, but deeper plunges into vilifying ditfoluteneſs ? 
If, as you intimate, the refuſal of your preſent de- 
mands will expoſe you to public ſhame, may its ſhock 
awaken feelings that may reſtore you to private virtue! 
cannot ſpare you from diſgrace, by aiding you in 


Corruption; I cannot reſcue you from worldly diſho- 


nour, by hiding and abetting crimes that may unfold 
to eternal miſety. To error I would be lenient xz to- 
penitence I would be conſoling z. to reformation E 
would open my arms: but to him who confeſſes his: 
guilt only to ſave himſelf from puniſhment, to him 
who would elude the incurred penalties of his wick-- 
edneſs, by ſhameleſsly ſoliciting a reſpectable old re- 
lation to uſe bribery for its concealment,—to him, I 
can only ſay, Since all precepts of virtue have failed 
to ſhew thee its excellence, go! learn of misfortune 
the evils, at leaſt of vice! Pay to the laws of ſociety 
what retribution they require for their violation—and: 
if ſuffering ſhould lead to contrition, and ſecluſion: 
from the world bring: thee back to rectitude, then thou- 

may*ſt find again thy father 
| Augustus T'YROLD.. 


Another name I mention not, I preſent not to this: 
ſullied page an image of ſuch purity :: yet, if thy 
| own 
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own thoughts dare paint it to thy view, will not 
thy heart, O Lionel! ſmite thee and fay,—From 


her native land, from her ſorrowing huſband, from 


her daughters juſt opening into life, by my follies 
and indiſcretions I have driven my mother—by my 
guilt I ſhall make her bluſh to return to them !— 


Camilla wept over this letter till its characters 
were almoſt effaced by her tears. To withhold from 
her father the knowledge of the miſconduct of Lio- 
nel, what had ſhe not ſuffered? what not ſacrificed? 
yet to find it all unavailing, to find him thus inform- 
ed of his ſon's wanton calls for money, his culpable 
conneQion, and his juſt fears of ſeeing it publiſned 
and puniſhed, and to eonſider with all this, that 
Edgar, through theſe unpardonable deviations from 
right, was irretrievably loſt to her, excited ſorrow 
the moſt depreſſing for her father, and regrets ſcarce 
ſupportable for herſelf. . 

„Well,“ cried Lionel,“ what do you think of 
my caſe now ? Don't you allow I pay pretty hand- 


ſomely for a mere young man's gambol? I aſſure you” 


1 don't know what might have been the eonſequenee, 
if Jacob had not afforded me a little comfort. He 
told me you were going to, be married to *ſquire 
Mandtebert, and that you were all at Southton, and 
that he was ſure you would do any thing in the world 
to get me out of jeopardy ; and ſo, thinking pretty 
much the ſame myſelf, here I am! Well, what ſay 
you, Camilla ? Will you ſpeak a little word for me 
to Edgar?“ 5 

Shame, now taking place of affliction, ſtopt her 
tears, which dried upon her burning cheeks, as ſhe 
anſwered, “ He is well known to you, Lionel 
you can addrefs him yourſelf !”? 

« No; that's your miſtake, my dear. I have a 
little odd money matter to ſettle with him already 
and beſides, we have had a ſort of a falling out upon 
the ſubject; for when I ſpoke to him about it laſt, 
be gave himſelf the airs of an old juſtice of the 


Peace 


o 
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peace, and ſaid if he did not find the affair given up, 
nothing ſhould induce him ever to help me again. 
What a mere codger that lad has turned out!“ 

* Ah, noble Edgar! juſt, high-principled, and 
firm !” half pronounced Camilla, while again the 
the icicles diſſolved, and trickled down her face. 

** See but the different way in which things ſtrike 
people ! however, it is not very pretty in you, Ca- 
milla, to praiſe him for treating me ſo ſcurvily. But 
come, doſt think he'll lend me the money?“ 

Lend,“ repeated ſhe, ſignificantly. 

Ay lend; for I ſhall pay it every farthing; and 
every thing elſe.“ 

And how ? And when?“ 

“% Why,—with old unky Relvil's fortune.“ 

& For ſhame, brother!“ 

« Nay, nay, you know as well as I do, I muit 
have it at laſt, Who elſe has he to leave it to? Come, 
will you beg the three hundred for me? He dare not 


refuſe you, you know, in your day of power.“ 


„Lionel, eried ſhe, with extreme emotion, I 
ſhall ſee him no more! nor, perhaps may you !—He 
has left England.“ | | 

© Impoſſible ! why Jacob told me unky was work- 


ing night and day at preparations for your keeping 
the wedding at Cleves ?” | 


“J cannot talk upon this ſubject. I muſt be- 
ſeech you to reſerve your enquiries for Eugenia ?? 

« I muſt go to her then, directly. I have not a 
moment to loſe, If you won't make Edgar help me 
in this buſineſs—and I know- he won't do it of his 
own accord, I am utterly done up. There will re- 


main but one ſingle thing for me. So now for my” 


roquelo. But do only tell me, Camilla, if you ever 
knew ſuch a poor unlucky wight ? for before I came 
to you, certain it would not be eaſy: to make that 
young prig do any thing he had already declared 
againſt, I found out couſin Clermont. What a hand- 
ſome coxcomb that is! Well, I told him my caſe, 
for one young fellow ſoon comprehends the difficul- 

ties, 
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ties of another, aud begged him to aſk for the mo- 
ney of uncle Hugh, as if for himſelf, telling him, 
that as he was a new comer, and a new beginner, he 
could not ſo readily be refuſed ; and promiſing to 
. ſerve him as good a turn myſelf, when he had got a 
little into our ways, and wanted it, with my good 
uncle Relvil. Well! what do you think was the 
next news ? It's enough to make a man's hair ſtand 
an end, to ſee what a ſpite fortune has taken to me! 
Do you know he has got debts of his own, of one 
ſort or another, that poor unky has never heard of, 
to the amount of upwards of a thouſand pounds.“ 


He then muffled himſelf up and departed. 


C HRA F. XV. 
A Sel-difſeFtion. 


Cava remained in a ſtate of accumulated 
diſtreſs, that knew not upon what object moſt to 
dwell : her father, ſhocked and irritated beyond the 
mild endurance of his character; her brother, wan- 
tonly ſporting with his family's honour, and his own 
morals and reputation; her uncle, preparing for nup- 
tials broken off without his knowledge; Edgar, by 
- a thouſand perverſities of accident, of indiſcretion, 
of miſunderſtanding, for ever parted from her 

ruſhed all together upon her mind, each combating ' 
for precedence, each individually foiled, yet all col- 
lectively triumphant. Nor were even theſe her ſole 
ſubjects of affliction : yet another cauſe was added, 
in debts contracted from mingled thoughtleſſneſs, in- 
experience, and generoſity, augmented to ſhe knew 
not what ſum, and to be paid by ſhe knew not what 
means. And this topic, which in itſelf ſeemed to 
her the leaſt intereſting, ſoon, by the circumſtances ' 
with which it was connected, grew the moſt preſſing 
| of 
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of any. How, at a moment like this, could ſhe 
make her purpoſed confeſſion to her father, whoſe 
wounded mind demanded all ſhe could offer of con- 
dolement ? How call upon her uncle to be reſponſible 
for what ſhe owed, when ſhe now knew the enormous 
accounts preparing for him from Clermont, of which 
he was himſelf yet uninformed ? 


* * * * 


Lionel ſoon returned. © So it's really all off?” 
he cried ; “ dame Fortune, methinks, has a mind 
to give me a taſte of her art that I ſhan't eaſily for- 
get. Eugenia would tell me no particulars. But, 


fince things are thus, there is only one ſtep left for 


poor Pilgarlick. I muſt whiſk over to the Conti- 
nent.“ 
To the Continent ? without conſulting my fa- 


ther? without—" 


* My father: — Why, you ſee he gives me up. 
He thinks—I thank him !—a little wholeſome diſ- 
Cipline will do me good. Don't you underſtand what 
he means by ſeelyfion from the world? A prifon, my 
dear! a gaol! However, I'm not quite of that opi- 
nion. I really think a man's as well off in a little 
open air. So fare thee well child. As foon as ever 
my dear uncle Relvil ſays good night, I'll come 
home again, and with you all good morning.” 

& Lionel! Lionel !—” 

& Well, well! I know it's very wrong, and all 
that; ſo ſay nothing. Dont't diſtreſs me, I beg, 
for I hate to be hipped. Beſides, old Relvil don't 
deſerve much better; why can't he behave like a 
man, and ſettle an annuity upon himſelf and an old 
fervant, and a dog, and a cat, and a parrot, and then 
let an honeſt young fellow ſee a little of the world 
handſomely, and like a gentleman ? But your bache- 
lor uncles, and maiden aunts, are the moſt tantalizing 
fellows and felloweſſes in the creation.“ | 

He then kiſſed her, and was going; but, earneſtly 
detaining him, ſhe conjured that he would let — 
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firſt hint his deſign to their father, that at leaſt it 
might be ſet aſide, if it would till more deeply diſ- 
turb him. f 

% No child, no; I know his way of reaſoning 
already. He thinks every man ſhould pay for what 
he owes, either with money or ſtripes. Now my poor 
dear little body is not of that opinion. And what 
would they get by having me ſhut up in priſon? And 
II defy 'em to caſt me in any other damages. I've a 
few debts, too of my own, that make me a little un- 
eaſy, I don't mean to trades people; they can wait 
well enough; our credit is good: but a man looks 
horrid ſmall, walking about, when he can't pay his 
debts of honour. However, when I diſappear, per- 
haps my father will take compaſſion upon my character. 
If not, the Relvil eſtate ſhall wipe off all in the long 
run.“ 

« And is it poſſible, Lionel, thus lightly, thus 

negligently, thus unmoved, you can plan ſuch a jour- 
ney ? ſuch an exile ?”? 
„Why what can I do? what can I poſſibly do? 
I am obliged to be off in my own defence. Unleſs, 
indeed, I marry little Miſs Dennel, which J have 
once or twice thought of; for ſhe's a monſtrous fool. 
But then ſhe is very rich. How ſhould you like her 
for a ſiſter ? Nay, nay, I'm ſerious. Don't ſhake your 
head as if I was joking. What do you think of her 
for my ſpouſe ?” 

*© She is a good gitl, I believe, Lionel, though a 
ſimple one; and I ſhould be ſorry to ſee her unhappy : 
and how could either of you be otherwiſe, with con- 
tempt ſuch as this?“ h 

* Bleſs thy heart, my little dear, what have huſ- 
bands and wives to do with making one another un- 
happy? Prithee don't ſet about forming thy notions of 
mairied people from the parſonage-houte, and conclude 
a wife no better than a real rib, ſticking always cloſe 
to a man's fide. You grow ſo horrid ſententious, I 
really begin to believe you intend to take out your 
diploma toon, and put on the ſurplice my fathe: 
meant for his poor ſon,” 


Alas, 
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« Alas, Lionel !—how changed, how hard for- 
give me if I ſay how hard muſt you be grown, to be 
capable of gaiety and rattle at this period i” | 

* You'll die an old maid, Camilla, take my word 
for it. And Im really ſorry, ſor you're not an ugly 
girl. You might have been got off. But come, don't 
look ſo melancholy at a little filly ſport, The world 
is ſo full of forrow, my dear girl, ſo little viſited by 
happineſs, that chearfulneſs is almoſt as neceffary as 
exiſtence, in ſuch a vale of tears.“ 

What can induce you to laugh, Lionel, at ſuch 
words ?” 

I can't help it, faith! I was thinking I ſpoke fo 
like a parſon's ſon !” 

Camilla caſt up her eyes and hands : 

& Lionel, ſhe cried, what have you done with your 
heart? has it baniſhed every natural feeling ? has the 
affecting letter of the beſt of fathers, his cruel ſepara- 
tion from the moſt excellent of mothers, and even your 
own dreadfully cenſurable conduct, ſerved but to 
amuſe you with ridicule and deriſion ?” 

« Camilla,” cried he, taking her hands, you 
wrong me! you think I have no feeling, becauſe I 
am not always crying. However, ſhall I tell you the 
truth? I hate myſe f! and fo completely hate myſelf 
at this moment, that I dare not be grave ! dare not 
ſuffer reflection to take hold of me, leſt it ſhould 
make life too odious for me to bear it. I have run on 
from folly to wickedneſs for want of thought z and now 
thought is ready to come back, I muſt run from that, 
for want of fortitude. What has bewitched me, I 
know no more than you; but I never meant to play 
this abominable part. And now, if I did not flog up 
my ſpirits to prevent their flagging, I ſuppoſe I ſhould 
hang or drown. And, believe ine, if ] were condemned 
to the galleys, I ſhouid think it leſs than I deſerve 
for I hate myſelf, I repeat—l honour my father, though 
I have uſed him ſo ill; I love my mother, —for all 
her deuced feverity,—io the bottom of my ſoul ; I 
would cut off my left arm for Lavinia and Eugenia; 
and for thee, Camilla, I would lop off my tight 
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Put yet, when ſome frolic or gambol comes into my 
way, I forget you all! clear out my memery you all 
walk, as if I had never beheld you!“ 

Camilla now embraced him with a deluge of tears, 
entreated him to forgive the aſperity his ſeeming 
want of all feeling had drawn from her, and frequently 
to write to her, and acquaint her how he went on, and 
ſend his direction for her anſwers; that fo, at leaſt, 
their father might know how he employed himſelf, 
and have the power to give him counſel. 

„ gBut how, my poor Lionel,“ ſhe added, ©* how 
will you live abroad ? How will you even travel?“ 

« Why as to how I ſhall live there, I don't know 
but as well as I deſerve eaſily: however, as to how 
I ſhall get there, look here,” taking from his pocket 
a handtul of guineas, © that little good Eugenia has 
given me every thing, even to the laſt half crown, 
that ſhe had at Southampton, to help me forward.“ 

Dear excellent, ever gencrous Eugenia! O that 
I could follow her example] but alas! J have no- 
thing —and worſe than nothing ! ! . 

They then affectionately embraced each other, and 

and parted. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


A Reckoning. 


* HAT Camilla experienced at this juncture ſhe 
believed inadmiſſible of aggravation, Even the break- 
ing off with Edgar ſeemed as a new misfortune from 
the new force which circumſtances gave to its afflic- 
tion, With his ſympathiſing aid, how might ſhe have 
ſoftened the forrows of her father ! how have broken 
the ſhock of the blow Clermont was preparing for her 
uncle? But now inſtead of leſſening their griefs, ſhe 
muſt herſelf infli& upon them a heavier evil than any 
they had yet ſuffered. And how could ſhe reveal 
tidings for which they were ſo wholly unprepared? 

; how 
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| how be even intelligible in the hiſtory, without ex- 
3 poſing the guilty Lionel yoo all chance of pardon? 
Again ſhe went to counſel with Eugenia, who, with 
her uſual diſintereſted affection, propoſed taking the 
inful buſineſs upon herſelf at their return home, 
Camilla with tears of gratitude accepted the ſiſterly - 
office, and reſolved to devote the reſt of her ſhort time 
for Southampton to Mrs, Berlinton; who, ſhocked to 
ſee her evident unhappineſs, hung over her with the 
moſt melting tenderneſs: bewailing alike the diſap- 
pointment of Eugenia, and the conduct of her brother; 
who now, with exquiſite miſery, ſhut himſelf wholly 
up in his room. f 
This compaſſionate kindneſs ſomewhat ſoftened her 
anguiſh z but when the engagements of Mrs, Berlinton 
\ 
4 


* * 
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called her away, Mrs, Mittin burſt briſkly into her 
chamber, | > 
„Well, my dear,” cried ſhe, ** ] come with bet- * 
ter news now than ever! only gueſs what it is!“ i! 
Nothing could leſs conduce to the tranquillity of 
Camilla than ſuch a deſire z her conjectures always 
flowed into the channels of her wiſhes ;z and ſhe thought 
immediately that Mrs, Mitten had been informed of 
her ſituation, and came to her with ſome intelligence | 
of Edgar, | 1 
Mrs, Mitten, after keeping her a full quarter of an 
hour in ſuſpence, at laſt ſaid : ** Do you know Miss 
Dennei's going to be married ?—though ſhe was fifteen 
1 only yeſterday !/—and I am invited to the wedding?“ 
ys No ſurpriſe had ever yet produced leſs pleaſure to 
Y Camilla, who now ceaſed to liſten, though Mrs, 
Mitten by no means ceaſed to ſpeak, till her attention 
= was awakened by the following ſentence 2 So, as I 
| am to go to town, to ſhop with her, at her own papa's | 
deſire, you can give me the money, you know, my | 
dear, and I can pay off your Tunbridge bills for you.“ { 
She then took out of her pockets ſome accounts, 15 
which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had juſt received; though, in - | 
fact, they had been in her poſſeſſion more than a week z 
but till -the invitation of Miſs Dennel called her fo 
pleaſantly away, ſhe had thonght it prudent to keep 
excty 


i 
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every motive in teſerve, that added importance to her 
ſtay. = 

Camilla, with the utmoſt apprehenſion, took the 
papers into her hands : they were the bills from Tun- 
bridge, of the milliner, the ſhoe-maker, the haber- 
daſher, and the glover, and amounted altogether to 
ſixteen pounds. 

The chief articles had been nearly forced upon her 
by Mrs. Mittin, with aſſurances of their cheapnels, 
and repreſentations of their neceſſity, that, joined to 
her entire ignorance of the enormous charges of faſhion, 
had led her to imagine four or five guineas the utmoſt 
ſum at which they could be eſtimated, 

What now, then, was her horror! if to .ixteen 
pounds amounted the trifles ſhe had had at Tunbridge, 
what calculation muſt ſhe make of articles, fo infinitel y 
more valuable, that belonged to her debts at Southam 
ton? And to whom now could ſhe apply? The un- 
happy ſituation of her father was no 15 A only 
reaſon to forbear ſuch a call upon him: Lionel, ſtiif 
under age, was flying the kingdom with debts, which, 
be they ſmall as they might, would, to Mr. Tyrold's 
limited income, be as heavy as the more conſiderable 
ones of her couſin upon Sir Hugh; yet who beſides 


could give her aid? Eugenia, whoſe yearly allow- 


ance, according to her ſettled future fortune, was five 
times that of her ſiſters, had given what help ſhe had 
in her power, before ſhe quitted Cleves, upon the 
affair of the horſe; and all that remained of a con- 
ſiderabie preſent made for her Southampton expedition 
by her uncle, who in every thing diſtinguiſhed her 
as his ſucceſſor and heireſs, ſhe had juſt beſtowed 
upon Lionel, even, as he had declared, to her laſt 
balf-crown. Mrs. Berlinton, whole tender friendſhip 


might, in this emergence, have encouraged ſolicita- 


tion, was involved in debts of honour, and wanted 
money for herſelf; and to Mrs. Arlbery, her only 
other acquaintance rich enough to give aſſiſtance, and 
with whom ſhe was intimate enough to aſk it, ſhe al- 
ready owed five guineas; and how in conſcience ot 
decency, could the addreſs her for ſa much more, 

Vor, III. H £7 when 
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when ſhe ſaw before her no time, ne term, upon 
which ſlie could fix for reſtitution?” 
In this terrible ſtate, with no one to counſel her, 
and no powers of felf-judgment, ſhe felt a dread 
of going home, that rendered the coming day a 
day of horror, though to a home to which, hither- 
to, ſhe had turned as the firſt joy of her happineſs, 
or ſofteſt ſolace of any diſturbance. Her filial 
affect :ons were in their priſtine force; her ſhort 
commerce with the world had robbed them of 
none of their vivacity; her regard for Edgar, 
whom ſhe delighted to conſider as a younger Mr. 
 Tyrold, had. rather..enlarged than divided them; 
but to return a burthen to an already burthened 
houſe, an affliction to an already afflicted parent. 
% No!” ;the broke out, aloud, © I. cannot go 
home II cannot carry calamity to my father !- 
He will be mild—but he will look unhappy; and 
I would not fee his face in forrow—ſorrow of my 
own creating—for-years of after joy!“ 
She threw herſelf down upon the bed, hid her 
, face with the counterpane, and wept, in deſperate 
ac e careleſgleſs of the preſence of Mrs. Mittin, and an- 
| ..ſwering,nothing that ſhe ſaid. 

In affairs of this ſort, Mrs. Mittin had a quick- 
neſs of apprehenfion, which, though but the 
attribute of ready.cunning, was not inferior to the 
keeneſt penetration, poſſeſſed, for deeper inveſtiga» 
tions, by characters of more ſolid ſagacity. From 

the fear which Camilla, in her anguiſh, had ut- 

. tered of ſeeing her father, ſhe gathered, there muſt 
be ſome ſevere reſtriction in money concerns; and, 
| 


ke 


without troubling herſelf to conſider what they 
might be, ſaw that to aid her at this moment 
would be the higheſt obligation; and immediately 

ſet at work a brain as fertile in worldly expedi- 

ents, as it was berren of intellectual endowments, 
in forming a plan of preſent relief, which:ſhe con- 
- cluded would gain ber a rich and powerful friend 
for life. | & 
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She was not long in ſuggeſting a propoſition, 
which Camilla ſtarted up eagerly to hear, almoſt 
breathleſs with the hope of any reprieve to her 
terrors, 

Mrs, Mittin, amongſt her 'numerous friends, 
counted a Mr, Clykes, a money-lender, a man, ſhe 
ſaidy of the firſt credit for ſuch matters with people 
of faſhion in any difficulty. If Camilla, therefore, 
would colle& her debts, this gentleman would pay 
them, for a handſome premium, and handſome ” 
intereſt, till ſhe was able, at her own full leiſure, 
to return the principal, with a proper preſent, 

Camilla nearly embraced her with rapture for 
this ſcheme. The premium ſhe would colle& as 
ſhe could, and the intereſt ſhe would pay from her 
allowance, certain that when her uncle was cleared 


from his embarraſſments, her own might be re- 


vealed without any ſerious diſtreſs. She put, 
therefore, the affair wholly into the hands of Mrs. 
Mittin, beſought her, the next morning, to de- 
mand all her Southampton bills, to add to them 


thoſe for the rent and ſtores of Higden, and then to 


tranſact the buſineſs with Mr. Clykes ; promiſing 
to agree to whatever premium, intereſt, and pre- 
ſent, he ſhould demand, with endleſs acknowledg- 
ments to herſelf for ſo great a ſervice. 

She grieved to employ a perſon ſo utterly diſa- 
greeable to Edgar; but to avert immediate evil 


was ever reliſtleſs to her ardent mind. 


. The whole of the Southampton accounts were 
brought her early the next morning by the active 
Mrs. Mittin, wha now concluded, that what ſhe - 
had conceived to be covetouſneſs in Camilla, was 
only the fear of a hard tyrant of a father, who 
kept her ſo parſimoniouſly, that ſhe could allow 
herſelf no indulgence, till the death of her uncle 

ſhould endow her with her own rich inheritance. 
Had this arrangement not taken place before the 
arrival of the bills, Camilla, upon beholding them, 
thought ſhe ſhould have been driven to complete 
diſtraction. The ear- rings and necklace, filver 
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ſringes and ſpangles, feathers, noſegay, and ſhoe - 
roſes, with the other parts of the dreſs, and the 
fine Valencienne edging, came to thirty-three 
pounds. The cloak alſo, that cheapeſt thing in 
the world, was nine guineas ; and various fall 
articles, which Mrs. Mittin had occaſionally brought 
in, and others with which Camilla could not diſ- 
penſe, came to another five pounds. To this, the 
rent for Higden added eighteen; and the bill of 
ſtores, which had been calculated at thirty, was 
ſent in at thirty-ſeven. | | | 
The whole therefore, with the ſixteen pounds 
from Tunbridge, amounted to one hundred and 
eighteen pounds nine ſhillings. 
Struck to the very ſoul with the idea of what ſhe 
muſt have endured to have preſented, at ſuch a 
riod, ſo large an account, either at Cleves or at 
| —— ſhe felt lifted into 1 by the 
eſcape of this N and loſt ſight of every 
ſible future difficulty, in the relief of avoiding 
o ſevere a preſent penalty. 
By this means, alſo, the tradeſmen would not 
wait; and ſhe had been educated with ſo juſt an 
abhorrence of receiving the goods, and benefiting 
from the labours of others, without ſpeeding them 
their rights and their rewards, that ſhe felt def. 
picable as well as miſerable, when ſhe poſſeſſed 
what ſhe had not repaid, N 
Mrs. Mittin was now inveſted with full powess 
ſor the agency, which her journey to London 
would give her immediate means to execute. She 
was to meet Miſs Dennel there in two days to aſſiſt 
in the wedding purchaſes, and then to accompany 
that young lady to her father's houſe in Hampſhire, 
whence ſhe could viſit Etherington, and finally 
arrange the tranſaction. , 

Camilla, again thanking, took leave of her, to 
conſign her few remaining hours to Mrs. Berlinton, 
who was impatient at loſing one moment of the 
ſociety ſhe began fincerely to . ſhe had not 
more uniformly preferred to all other, As fad 
now 
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now with cares as Camilla was with afflitions, ſhe 
had robbed her fituation of nearly the only good 
which belonged to it—an affluent power to gratify 
every luxury, whether of generoſity or perſonal 
indulgence. Her gaming, to want of happineſs, 
added now want of money ; and Camilla, with a 
ſigh, ſaw ſomething more wretched, becauſe far 
deeper and more wilful in error than herſelf, 

They mingled their tears for their ſeparate per- 
ſonal evils, with the kindeſt conſolation that either 
could ſuggeſt for the other, tilt Camilla was told 
that Eugenia deſired to ſee her in the parlour. 

Mrs. Berlinton, aſhamed, yet delighted to meer 
her again, went down at the ſame time. She em- 
braced her with fondneſs, but ventured not to 
utter either apology or concern. Eugenia was 
ſerious but gompoſed, ſighed often, yet both ac- 
cepted and returned her careſſes, 

Camilla enquired if Miſs Margland expected 
them immediately. 

« Yes,” ſhe anſwered ; © but I have firſt a little 
buſineſs of my own to tranſact.“ Then, turning 


to Mrs. Berlinton, and forcing a ſmile, © You- 


will be ſurpriſed,” ſhe ſaid, ** to hear me aſk for 
- + + « your brother! . . . but I muſt ſee him be- 
fore I can leave Southampton.“ 

Mrs. Berlinton hung her head : There is cer- 
tainly,” ſhe cried, © no reproach he does not me- 
rit. 5 yet, if you knew. , the reſpect ... the 
„ 

Eugenia rang the bell, making a ſlight apology, 
but not liſtening to what Mrs. Berlinton ſtrove to 
ſay ; who, colouring and uneaſy, ſtil} attempted 


to utter ſomething ſoftening to what had paſſed. _ 
ge ſo good,” ſaid Eugenia, when the footman' 
appeared, * to tell Mr. Melmond I beg to ſpeak 


-. 


with him.” 
Camilla aſtoniſhed, and Mrs. Berlinton filenced, 

waited, in an unpleaſant pauſe, the event. | 
Eugenia, abſorbed in thought, neither ſpoke to, 
nor looked at them, nor moved, till the door 
opened, 


* 
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opened, and Melmond, who durſt not refuſe ſo 
direct a ſummons, though he would have preferred 
any puniſhment to obeying it, bluſhing, bowing, 
and trembling, entered the room. 

She then ſtarted, half heaved, and half checked 
a ſigh, took a folded note out of her pocket-book, 
and with a faint ſmile, faid, © I fear my defire 
muſt have been painful to you; but you ſee me 
now for the laſt time—I hope! — without any ill- 
will.” . 

She ſtopt for breath to go on; Melmond, amaz- 
ed, ſtriving vainly to articulate one word of ex- 
cuſe, one profeſſion even of reſpect. 

« Believe me, Sir,” ſhe then continued, “ ſurpriſe 
was the laſt ſenſation I experienced upon a late... 
tranſaction. My extraordinary perfonal defects 
and deformity have been ſome time known to me, 
though—I cannot tell how—I had theweakneſs or 
vanity not to think of them as I ought to have 
done !—But I ſee I give you uneaſineſs, and 
therefore I will be more conciſe.” 

Melmond, confounded, had bowed down his 
head not to look at her, while Camilla and Mrs, 

Berlinton both wept. * | 

« The ſentiments, Sir,“ ſhe then went on, “of 
my couſin have never been declared to me; but it 
is not very difficult to me to divine what they may 
be. All that is certain, is the unkindneſs of For- 
tune, which forbids her to liſten or, or you to 
plead to them. This, Sir, it ſhall be my care”— 
ſhe ſtopt a moment, looking paler, and wanting 
voice; but preſently recovering, proceeded—* my 
happineſs, let me ſay, to endeavour to rectify. I 
have much influence with my kind uncle; can I 
doubt, when I repreſent to him that I have juſt 
eſcaped making two worthy people wretched, he 
will deny aiding me to make them happy? No! 
the reſidence already intended at Cleves will tilt 
be open, though one-of its parties will be changed. 
But as my uncle, iu a manner unexampled, has 
bound himſelf, in my favour, from any future dil. 

poſition 
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poſition of what he poſſeſſes, I have ventured, Sir, 
upon this paper, to obviate any apprehenſions of 
your friends, for the unhappy time when that ge- 
nerous unclegcan no longer act for himſelf.” - 

She then unfolded, and gave him the paper, 
which contained theſe words: | 

« T here ſolemnly-engage myſelf, if Miſs Indiana 
Lynmere accepts, with the conſent of Sir Hugh ' 
Tyrold, the hand of Frederic Melmond, to ſhare 
with them, ſo united, whatever fortune or eſtate I 
may be endowed with, to the end of my life, and 
to bequeath them the: ſame equal portion by Will 
after my death. 

Signed. Eveenta TyrouD.” 


Unable to read, yet conceiving the purport of 
the writing, Melmond was at her feet. She endea- 
voured to raiſe him, and though extremely affect- 

ed, ſaid, with an air of ſome pleaſantry, ©* Shew 
leſs ſurpriſe, Sir, or I ſhall conclude you thought 
me as frightful within as without! But no! Pro- 
vidence 1s too good to make the mind neceffarily 
deformed with, the body.” 

„Ah, Mam! exclaimed Melmond, wholly - 
overcome, the nobleſt as well as fofteſt of human 
hearts I perceive to be yours—and were mine at 
my own diſpoſal—it muſt find vou reſiſtleſs!“ — 

No more, no more!” interrupted ſhe, pene-' 
trated with a pleature in theſe words which ſhe 
durſt not indulge, “ you ſhall hear from me ſoo 
Meanwhile, be Hope your motto, Friendſhip ſhall 
be mine.” | | 

She was then going to hold out her hand to 
him; but her courage failed; ſhe haſtily embraced 
Mrs. Berlinton, took the arm of Camilla, and 
hurried out of the houſe, followed by the footman- 
who had attended her. s | 

Melmond, who had ſeen the motion of her hand 
now advancing, now withdrawn, would have 
given the univerſe to have ſtamped upon it his 
grateful] reverence; but his courage was ſtill lefs 

than - 
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than her own ; ſhe ſeemed to him, on the ſudden, 
transformed to a deity, benignly employed to reſ- 
cue and bleſs him, but whats tranſcendent good- 
neſs, he could only at a diſtance, ang in all humi- 
lity, adore. | 

Mrs. Berlinton was left penetrated nearly as 
much as her brother, and doubtful if even the - 
divine Indiana could render him as happy as the 
exalted, the incomparable Eugenia, 

The two ſiſters found Miſs Margland in extreme 
ill humour waiting their arrival, and the whole 
paſty immediately quitted Southampton, 

not ſeldom occurred to Miſs Margland to be 
croſs merely as a mark of conſequence; but here 
the diſpleaſure was deep with herſelf as with others. 
She had entered Southampton with a perſuaſion 
her fair pupil would make there the eſtabliſhment, 
ſo long the promiſed mede of her confinement; 
and Indiana herſelf, not knowing wherg to ſtop 
her ſanguine and inflated hopes, imagined that the 
fame of. her beauty would make the place where 
it was firſt exhibited the reſort of all of faſhion in 
the nation. And the opening of the ſcene anſwer- 
ed their fulleſt expectations: no otfr name was 
heard but Indiana Lynmere, no offer figure was 
admired, no other face could bear examination. 

But her triumph, thongh ſplendid, was ſhort; 
ſhe ſoon found that the overtures of eyes were 
more ready than thoſe of ſpeech; and though one 
young baronet, enchanted with her beauty, im- 
mediately profeſſed himſelf her lover, when he 
was diſdained, in the full aſſurance of higher offers, 
and becauſe a peer had addreſſed himſelf to Euge- 
nia, ſhe ſaw not that he was ſucceeded by any 
other, nor yet that he broke his own heart. Men 
of taſte, after the firſt converſation, found her 
more admirable to look at than ſpeak with; ad- 
venturers ſoon diſcovered that her perſonal charms 
were her only dower; the common herd were re- 
pulſed from approaching her by the repulſive man- 
ners of Miſs Margland; and all evinced, that 
| though 
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though a paſſion for beauty was ſtill as faſhionable 
as it was natural, the time was paſt when the 
altar of Hymen required no other incenſe to _ 
blaze-upon i | 

The governeſs, therefore, and the pupil, quit- 
ted Southampton with equal diſappointment aud 
indignation; the firſt foreſeeing another long and 
avon. ſojourn at Cleves; the ſecond firmly be- 
ieving herſelf the moſt unaccountably ill uſed 
perſon in the creation, that one offer only had 
reached her, and that without repetition, though 
admired nearly to adoration, ſhe literally rather 
than metaphorically conceived herſelf a demi- 
goddeſs. 

One ſolitary offer to Eugenia, of an every way 
ruined young nobleman, though a blaſt both to 
the ſettlement and the peace of Indiana, was to 
herſelf wholly nugatory. Intent, at that period, 
upon dediCating for ever to Melmond her virgin 
heart, ſhe was ſorry, upon his account, for the ap- 
plication, but gave it not, upon'her own, a mo- 
ment's conſideration. This propoſition was made 
upon her fi rrival, and was followed by no 
other. She was then, by the account given to the 
maſter of the ceremonies by Mifs Margland, re- 
garded as the heireſs of Cleves: but, almoſt im- 
mediately after, the report fpread by Mrs. Mittin, 

that Camilla was the true heireſs, gained ſuch 
ground amongſt the ſhop-keepers, and thence tra- 
velled ſo rapidly from goſhp to goſhip, and houſe: 
to houſe, that Eugenia was ſoon no more thought 
of; though a ſpecies of doubt was caſt upon the 
whole party, from the double aſſertion, that kept 
off from Camilla, alſo, the fortune ſeekers of 
the place. 

But another rumour got abroad, that ſoon en- 
tirely cleared Eugenia, not merely of lovers but 
acquaintances; namely, her ſtudies with Dr. Ork- 
borne. This was a prevailing theme of ſpite with 
Miſs Margland, when the Doctor had neglected 
and diſpleaſed her; and a topic always at hand for 
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her ſpleen, when it was ange red by other circum- 
ſtances not ſo eaſy of blame or of mention. 

This, ſhortly, made Eugenia ſtared at ſtill more 
than her peculiar appearance, The miſſes, in tit- 
tering, ran away from the learned lady; the beanx 


contemptuouſly ſneering, rejoiced ſhe was too 


ugly to take in any poor fellow to marry her. 
Some imagined her ſtudies had ſtinted her grotwh; 
and all were convinced her education had made her 


ſuch a fright, 


Of the whole party, the only one who quitted 


Southampton in ſpirits was Dr. Orkborne. He 
was delighted to be no longer under the dominion 


of Miſs. Margland, who, though ſhe never left 
him tranquil 1n the poſſeſſion of all he valued, his 
leiſure, and his books and papers, eternally an- 
noyed him with reproaches upon his abſence, non- 
attendance, and ignorance of high life; aſking 
always, when angry.“ If any one had èver heard 
who was his grandfather?” 

The doctor, in return, deſpiſing, like moſt who 
have it not, whatever belonged to noble birth, re- 
2 her and her progenitors aſthe peſt of the 

uman race; frequently when inceMed by interrup- 
tion, exclaiming, Where intellect is uncultivated, 
what is man better than a brute, or woman than 
an ideot?“ a e 

Nor was his return to his own room, books, 
and hours, under 'the roof of the indulgent Sir 
Hugh, the only relief of this removal; he knew 
Not of the previous departure of Dr. Marchmont, 
and he was glad to quit a ſpot where he was open 
to a compariſon which he felt to be always to his 
diſadvantage. 

So much more powerful and more prominent is 
character than education, that no two men could 
be more different than Dr. Marchmont and Dr. 
Orkborne, though the ſame univerſity had finiſhed 
their ſtudies, and the ſame paſſion, purſuit, and 
ſucceſs in reſpect to learning, had raiſed and ſpread 


their names and celebrity. The firſt, with all his 


ſcholaſtic 
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* ſcholaſtic endowments, was a man of the world, 


and a, grace to ſociety; the ſecond, though in 
erudition equally reſpectable, was wholly loſt to 
the general community, and alive only with his pen 
ant his books. They enjoyed, indeed, in common, 
that happy and often ſole reward of learned la- 
bours, the privilege of ſnatching ſome care from 
time, ſome repining from misfortune, by ſeizing 
for themſelves, and their own excluſive uſe, the 
whole monopoly of mind; but they employed it 
not to the ſame extenſion; The things and people 
of this lower ſphere were ſtudiouſly, by Dr. Ork-"*- 
borne, ſunk tn oblivion by the domineering pre- 
valence of the alternate tranſport and toll of in- 
tellectual occupation; Dr. Marchmont, on the 
contrary, though his education led to the ſame 
propenſities, ſtill held his fellow-creatures to be of 
VE confideration than their productions. 

ithout ſuch extravagance in the purſuit of his 
ſtudies, he knew it the happy province of literary 
occupations, where voluntary, to abſorb worldly 
ſolicitudes, and baniſh for a while even mental 
anxieties; and though the charm may be broken 
by every freſh intruſion of calamity, it unites 
again with the firſt retirement, and, without di- 
miniſhing the feelings of ſocial life, has a power, 
from time to time, to ſet aſide their ſufferings. 


— —— — þ 
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Brides and no Brides. 


| IN the hall of the Cleves manſion the party from 
Southampton were received by Sir Hugh, Mr. 
'Tyrold, and Lavinia. The baronet greeted in par- 
ticular the two nieces he regarded as brides ele, 
with an elation that prevented him from obſerving 
their ſadneſs; while their confuſion at * 
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he attributed to the mere baſhfulneſs of their ſitu- 
ation. He enquired, nevertheleſs, with ſome 
ſurpriſe, why the two bridegrooms did not attend. 
them? which, he owned, he thought rather odd; 
though he ſuppoſed it might be the only new way. 
"The changing colour and ſtarting tears of the 
two ſiſters ſtill eſcaped his kindly occupied but un- 
diſcerning eyes: while Mr. Tyrold, having ten- 
derly embraced, avoided looking at them from the 
fear of adding to their bluſhes, and fat quiet and 
grave, ſtriving to alleviate his preſent new and 
deep ſorrow, by participating in the revived hap- 
pineſs of his brother. But Lavinia ſoon faw their 
mutual diſtreſs, and with apprehenſive affection 
watched an opportunity to inveſtigate its cauſe. 
„But come,” cried Sir Hugh, I ſha'n't wait 
for thoſe gentlemen to ſhew you what I've done 
for you, 5 they don't wait for me, by their 
following their own way, which, however, I ſup- 
poſe they may be with their lawyers, none of thoſe 
gentlemen having been here, which I think rather 
low, conſidering the rooms are almoſt ready.“ 
He would now have taken them round the houſe ; 
but, nearly expiring with ſhame, they entreated 
to be excuſed; and, inſupportably oppreſſed by the 
cruel diſcovery they had to divulge, ſtole apart to- 
conſult upon what meafures they ſhould take. 
They then ſettled that Camilla ſhould accompany 
Mr. Tyrold to Etherington, but keep off all dil. 
cloſure till the next morning, when Eugenia 
would arrive, and unfold the ſad tidings. 
- When they returned to the parlour, they found 
Sir Hugh, in the innocency of his heart, had 
forced Indiana, Miſs Margland, and even Dr. Ork- 
borne, to view his improvements for the expected 
nuptials, judging the diſinte reſtedneſs of their 
pleaſure by his -own; though to the two Jadies, 
Pats could be leſs gratifying than preparations. 
for a ſcene in which they were to bear no part, 
and the Doctor thought every evil genius at work to, 
detain him from his ſtudy and his manuſc * | 
But 
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« But what's the oddeſt” cried the Baronet, 
&« of all, is nobody's coming for poor Indiana; 
which I could never have expected, eſpecially in 
the point of taking off little Eugenia firſt, whom 
her own couſin Td not think pretty enough; 
which I can never think over and above good na- 
tured in him, being ſo difficult. However, I hope 
we ſhall ſoon forget that, now for which reaſon, 
I forgive him.“ | 

Indiana was ſo much piqued, ſhe could ſcarce 
refrain from relating the portico hiſtory at lord 
Pervil's; but the Baronet, not remarking her dif- 
compoſure, turned to Camilla and Eugenia, ſmi- 


lingiy exclaiming: * Well, my dear girls, I ſha'n't 


mention what we have been looking at in your 
abſence, becauſe of your bluſhes, which I hope 


you approve, But we ſhall ſoon, I hope, ſee it 


all together, without any of your modeſty's mind- 
ing it. I ſhall have to pinch a little for it the reſt 
of the year, which, God knows, will be a plea- 
ſure to me, for the ſake of my two dear girls, as 
well as Mr. Edgar; not to mention the new young 
gentleman; who ſeems a pretty kind of perſon 
too, though he is not one of our own relations.” 

He was rather diſappointed when he found 
Camilla was to go to Etherington, but defired 
there might be a general meeting the next day, 
when he ſhould alſo invite Dr. Marchmont. © For 
I think” ſaid he, © he's as little proud as the beſt 
dunce amongſt us; which makes me like him as 
well. And I can't fay but I was as much obliged 
to him that day about the mad bull, as if he had 
been one of my nephews or nieces himſelf: which 
is what I ſha'n't forget.” 

In the way back to Etherington, Camilla could 
ſcarce utter a word; and Lavinia, who had juſt 

thered from her, in a whiſper “ All is over 
with Edgar!“ with divided, but ſilent pity, ldgkee 
from her father to her ſiſter, thought 5 her bro- 


ther, and wept for all three. Mr. Tyrold alone 
was capable of any exertion. Unwilling to give 
Camilla, 
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Camilla, whom he concluded impreſſed with the 
thouſand ſolicitudes of her impending change of 
ſituation, any abrupt account of her brother's 
cruel conduct, he ſpoke with compoiure though 
not with chearfulneſs, and hoped, by a general 
gravity, to prepare, without alurming her, for the 
ill news he muſt inevitably relate. But he ſoon, 
however, obſerved an exceſs of ſadneſs upon her 
countenance, far deeper than what he could attri- 
bute to the thoughts he had firſt ſuggeſted, and 
wholly differeat from an agitation in which though 
fear bears a part, hope preponderates, 

It now ſtruck him that probably Lionel had 
been at Southampton: for ſo wide was every idea 
from ſuppoſing any miſchief with Edgar, that, 
like Sir Hugh, upon his non appearance, he had 
concluded him engaged with his lawyer, But of 
Melmond, leſs ſure, he had been more open in en- 
quiry, and with inexpreſſible concern, for his be- 
loved and unfortunate Eugenia, gathered that the 
affair was ended: though her ſucceding plan by her 
own defire, Camilla left for her own explanation. 

When they arrived at Etherington, taking her 
into his ſtudy, Camilla,” he faid, “tell me, I 
beg . . . do you know any thing of Lionel?“ 

An unreſtrained burſt of tears convinced him 
his conjecture was right, and he ſoon obtained all 
the particulars of the meeting, except its levity 
and flightineſs. Where directly queſtioned, no 
ſiſterly tenderneſs could induce her to filial preva- 
rication; but ſhe rejoiced to ſpare her brother all 
expoſure that mere ſilence could ſpare; and as Mr, 
Tyrold ſuſpected not her former knowledge of his 
extravagance and ill conduct, he neither aſked, nor 
heard, any thing beyond the laſt interview, 

At the plan of going abroad, he fighed heavily, 
but would take no meaſures to prevent it. Lionel, 
he ſaw was certain of being caſt in any trial; and 
though he would not ſtretch out his aun to avert 
the puniſhment he thought deſerved, he was not 
ſorry to change the languid waſte of impriſon- 
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ment at home, for the hardſhips with which he 
might live upon little abroad. eh fn. 

A calamity ſuch as this ſeemed cauſe full ſuffici- 
ent for the diſtreſs of Camilla; Mr. Tvrold fought 
no other; but though ſhe wept, now, at liberty, 
his very freedom from ſuſpicion and enquiry in- 
creaſed her anguiſh. *_ Your happy fate,” cried 
he, is what moſt, at this moment ſupports me; 
and to that I fhall chiefly owe the ſupport of 
your mother; whom a blow ſuch as this will more 
bitteriy try than the loſs of our whole income, 
or even than the life itſelf of your brother. Her 
virtue is above misfortune, but her foul will ſhud- 
der at guilt,” 

The horror of Camilla was nearly intolerable 
at this ſpeech, and the dreadful diſappointment 
which ſhe knew yet to be awaiting her loved pa- 
rents. Take comfort, my deareſt girl,” ſaid Mr, 
Tyrold, who ſaw her ſuffering, “it is yours, for 
all our ſakes to be chearful, for to you we ſhall 
owe the worthieſt of ſons, at the piercing juncture , 
when the weakeſt and moſt faulty Fails us.“ - 

O my father!“ ſhe cried, “ ſpeak not ſuch 
words! Lionel himſelf . ..” ſhe was going to ſay: 
has made you leſs unhappy than you will be made 
by me: but ſhe durſt not finiſh her phraſe; ſhe 
turned away from him her ſtreaming eyes, and ſtopt. 

« My deareſt child,” he cried, © let not your 
riſing proſpects be thus dampt by this cruel event. 
The connection you have formed will be a conſola- 
tion to us all, It binds to us for life a character 
already ſo dear to us; it will afford to our Lavinia, 
ſhould we leave her ſingle, a certain aſylum; it 
will give to our Eugenia a counſellor that may 
ſave her hereafter from fraud and ruin; it may 
aid poor Lionel, when, ſome time hence, he re- 
turns to his country, to return to the right path, 
whence ſo widely he has ſtrayed; and it will heal 
with lenient balm the wounded, bleeding boſom 
of a meritorious but deeply afflicted mother! 
While to your father, my Camilla...“ 
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Theſe laſt words were not heard; ſuch a mention 
of her mother had already overpowered her, and un- 
able to let him keep up bis deluſion, ſhe ſupported her 
ſhaking frame againſt his ſhoulder, and exclaimed in 
a tone of agony : * O my father! you harrow me 


to the ſoul !—Edgar has left me !—hasleft England! 


—left us all!“ 

Shocked, yet nearly incredulous, he inſiſted upon 
looking at her: her countenance impelled belief. The 
woe it expreſſed could be excited by nothing leſs than 
the deprivation of every worldly expectation, and a 
ſingle glance was an anſwer to a thouſand interroga- 
tories. 

Mr. Tyrold now ſat down, with an air between 
calmneſs and deſpondence, ſaying, * And how has 
this come to paſs *” 

Again ſhe got behind him, and in a voice ſcarce 


audible, ſaid, Eugenia would, the next morning, ex- 


plain all. 


Very well, I will wait ; he quietly, but with pal- 
pably ſtifled emotions, anſwered : ** Go, my love, go 


to Lavinia; open to her your heart; you will find 
conſolation in her kindneſs, My own, I confeſs, is 
now weighed down with ſorrow ! this laſt and unex- 

Qed ſtroke will demand ſome time, ſome ſolitude, 
to be yielded to as it ought.*”* He then held out to 
her his hand, which ſhe could ſcarcely approach from 
trembling, and ſcarcely kiſs for weeping, and added : 
& T know what you feel for me—and know, too, that 


my loſs to yours is nothing, —for yours is not to be 


eftimated ! you are young, however, and, with your- 
ſelf it may paſs away . . . but your mother—my 
heart, Camilla, is rent for your unfortunate mo- 
ther!“ | 

He then embraced her, called Lavinia, and retired 
for the night. | 

Terribly it paſſed with them all. 

The next morning, before they aſſembled to break- 
faſt, Eugenia was in the chamber of Camilla. «3 
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She entered with a bright beam upon her counte- 
nance, which, in defiance of the ravaging diſtemper 
ehat had altered her, gave it an expreſſion almoſt ce- 
leſtial. It was the pure emanation of virtue, of diſ- 
intereſted, of even heroic virtue. Camilla,“ ſhe 
cried, “ all is ſettled with my uncle! Indiana 
you will not wonder—conſents; and already this 
morning I have written to Mr, Mel 

With all her exultation, her voice faultered at the 
name, and, with a faint ſmile, but deep bluſh, ſhe 
called for the congratulations of her filter upon her 
ſpeedy ſucceſs, 

Ah, far more than my congratulations, my eſ- 
teem, my veneration is yours, dear and generous Eu- 
genia ! true daughter of my mother ! and proudeſt 
recompence of my father ! 

She was not ſufficiently ſerene to give any particu- 
lars of the tranſaction; and Mr. Tyrold ſoon ſent for 
her to his room, 24 

Camilla, trembling and hanging over her, ſaid: 
% You will do for me, I know, better than I could 
do for myſelf ;—but ſpare poor Lionel—and be juſt 
to Edgar !— | 

Eugenia ſtrictly obeyed : in ſparing Lionel ſhe 
ſpared alſo her father, whom his highly unfeeling be- 
haviour with regard to Sir Sedley would yet further 
have incenſed and grieved ; and, in doing juſtice to 
Edgar, ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe prevented an aliena- 
tion from one yet deſtined to be nearly allied to him, 
ſince time, ſhe ſtill hoped, would effect the reconci- 
liation of Camilla with the youth whom—next to 
Melmond—ſhe thought the moſt amiable upon earth. 

Mr. Tyrold, by this means, gathered no further 
intelligence than that they had parted upon ſome mu- 
tual, though ſlight diſſatisfaction. He hoped, there- 
fore, with Eugenia, they might ſoon meet again 
and reſolved, till he could better judge what might 
prove the event, to keep this diſtreſs from Sir Hugh. 

He then met Camilla with the moſt conſolatory 
kindneſs ; yet would not truſt her ardent mind _ 
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the hopes he cheriſhed himſelf, dreading infinitely 


more to give than to receive diſappointment. - He 
blamed her for admitting any doubts of the true re- 

gard of Edgar, in whom promiſe was always ſhort 

of performance, and whom he conceived diſpleaſed 

by unjuſt ſuſpicions, or offended by undue e xpecta- 

tions of profeſſions, which the very fincerity of his 
rational and manly character prevented him from 

making. | 

Camilla heard in filence ſuggeſtions ſhe could not 
anſwer, without relating the hiſtory of Sir Sedley : 

© No, Lionel, no !* ſhe ſaid to herſelf, ] will not 
now betray you! I have loſt all !—and now the loſs 
to me is irreparable, ſhall I blaſt you yet further to 
my poor father, whoſe deepeſt ſigh 1s already for- 
your miſconduct?ꝰ | 

The ſtory of. Eugenia herſelf he learnt with true 
admiration, and gave to her magnanimity its deareſt 
mede, in her mother's promiſed, and his own imme- 
diate approbation. 

But Sir Hugh, notwithſtanding all Eugenia could 
urge in favour of Melmond, had heard her account 
with grief and reſentment. All, however, being ac- 
tually ready for the double wedding, he could not, he 
ſaid, anſwer to his conſcience doing ſo much for the 
reſt, . and refuſing the ſame for Indiana, whom he 
called upon to accept or reject the preparations made 
for her couſin. 8 

Indiana ſtood fluttering for a few minutes between 
the exultation of being the firſt bride, and the mor- 
tification of marrying a man without fortune or title. 
But the obſervation of Sir Hugh, upon the oddity 
of her marrying the laſt, ſhe was piqued with a moſt 
earneſt ambition to reverſe. Nor did Melmond him- 
ſelf go for nothing in this affair, as all ſhe had of 
heart he had been the firſt to touch. 

She retired for a ſhort conference with Miſs Mar- 
gland, who was nearly in an equal dilemma, from- 
unwillingneſs to diſpoſe of her beautiful pupil with- 
out a title, and from eagerneſs to quit Cleves, _ 
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ſhe thought a convent for dullneſs, and a priſon for 
confinement. Melmond had ſtrongly in his favour 
the received maxim amongſt match-makers, that a 
young lady without fortune has a leſs and leſs chance 
of getting off upon every public appearance, which 
they call a public failure: their · joint deliberations 
were, however, interrupted by an abrupt intruſion - 
of Molly Mill, who announced ſhe had juſt heard 
that Miſs Dennel was going to be married. 

This information ended the diſcuſſion. The diſ- 
grace of a bridal appearance anticipated in the neigh- 
bourhood by ſuch a chit, made Indiana haſtily run 
down ſtairs, and tell her uncle that the merit of Mel- 
1 80 determined her to refuſe every body for his 

e. 

A man and horſe, therefore, at break of day the 
next morning, was ſent off by Eugenia to South- 
ampton with theſe words: 


To FaED ERIC MELMoND, £/q; 


You will be welcome, Sir, at Cleves, where you 
will forget, I hope, every painful ſenſation, in the 
happineſs which awaits you, and diſmiſs all retroſpec 
tion, to return with ſincerity the ſerene friendſhip of 


Evctenia T'rroLD. 


Mr. Tyrold now viſited Cleves with only his 
younger daughter, and excuſed the non-appearance 
there, for the preſent, of Camilla ; acknowledging 
that ſome peculiar incidents, which he could not yet 
explain, kept Mandlebert away, and muſt poſtpone 
the celebration of the marriage. 

The vexation this gave Sir Hugh, redoubled his 
anxiety to break to him the evil by degrees, if to 
break it to him at all ſhould become indiſpenſable. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. XVIII. 
A Hint for Debtors. 


Ma. Tyrold was well aware that to keep from 
Sir Hugh the affliction of Camilla, he muſt keep 
from him Camilla herſelf: for though her ſighs ſhe 


could ſuppreſs, and her tears diſperſe, her voice 


had loſt its tone, her countenance its gaiety; her 
eyes no longer ſparkled, her very ſmiles betrayed 
anguiſh, He was the laſt to wonder at her ſuffer- 
ings, for Edgar was nearly as dear to him as her- 
ſelf; but he knew not, that, added to this annihi- 
lation of happineſs, her peace was conſumed by 
her ſecret knowledge of the blows yet impending 
for himſelf, and for her uncle. Concealment, al- 
ways abhorrent to her nature, had, till now, been 
unknown even to her thoughts; and its weight, 
from a ſpecies of culpability that ſeemed attached 
to its practice, was, at times, more dreadful to 
bear than the loſs even of Edgar himſelf. The 
latter blackened every proſpect of felicity ; but the 
former, ſtill more tremendous to the pure princi- 
ples in which ſhe had been educated, ſeemed to 
ftrike even at her innocence. The firſt wiſh of an 
ingenuous mind is to anticipate even inquiry; the 
feeling, therefore, that moſt heavily weighs it 
down, is any fear of detection. 

While they were at breakfaſt the following 
morning, the ſervant brought in the name of Dr, 
Marchmont. 

Camilla felt nearly fainting.” Why he was come 
—whence—whether Edgar accompanied him—or 
ſent by him any meſſage—whether he were return- 
ed to Beach Park—or failed for the Continent—— 
were doubts that preſſed ſo faſt, and ſo vehemently 
upon her mind, that ſhe feared to quit the room 
leſt ſhe ſhould meet Edgar in the D and 
feared ſtill more to continue in it, leſt Dr. March- 

mont 
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mont ſhould enter without him. Mr. Tyrold, 
who participated in all her feelings, and ſhared 
the ſame ideas, gently committed her to Lavinia, 
and went into his ſtudy to the Doctor. 

His own illufion was there quickly deſtroyed. 
The looks of Dr. Marchmont boded nothing that 
was happy. They wore not their cuſtomary ex- 
preſſion. The gravity of Mr. Tyrold ſhewed a 
mind prepared for ill news, if not already oppreſſed 
with it, and the doctor, after a few general ſpeech- 
es, delivered the letter from Edgar. 

Mr. Tyrold received it with a ſecret ſhuddering ; 
„Where, he ſaid, is Mandlebert at prefent ?” 

„I believe, by this time—at the Hague.” 

This ſentence, with the grieved, yet ſtill air 
and tone of voice which accompanied it, was 
death at once to every flattering hope: he immedi- 
ately read the letter, which, conceived in the ten- 
dereſt terms of reverence and affection, took a 
ſ1ort and ſimple, though touchingly reſpectful 
leave of the purpoſed connexion, and demoliſhed 
at once every diſtant view of future conciliation. 

He hung his head a moment, and ſighed from 
the bottom of his heart; but the reſignation which 
he ſummoned upon every ſorrow was never.deaf 
to his call, and when he had ſecretly ejaculated a 
ſiort and ſilent prayer for fortitude to his beloved 
wife, he turned calmy to the doctor, and began 
converſing upon other affairs, 

Dr. Marchmont preſumed not to manifeſt the 
commiſeration with which he was filled. He faw 
the true chriſtian, enduring with humility miſ- 
fortune, and the reſpectable parent ſupporting the 
dignity of his daughter by his own. To the firſt 
character, complaint was forbidden; to the ſecond, | 
it would have been degrading. He looked at him 
with veneration, but to ſpare further uſeleſs and 
painful efforts, ſoon took leave. 

Mr. Tyrold, ſhaking hands with him, faid, as 
they were parting, ** when you write to Mandle- 
bert, aſſure him of my conſtant affeftion, The 

world, 
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world, Dr. Marchmont is too full of real evil, for 
me at leaſt, to cauſe one moment of unneceſſary 
uneaſineſs to any of its poor pilgrims, Tis ſtrange, 
my dear doctor, this is not more generally conſi- 
dered, ſince the advantage would be ſo reciprocal 


from man to man. But wrapt up in our own ſhort 


moment, we forget our neighbour's long hour ! 
and exiſtence is ultimately embittered to all,. by 
the refined ſuſceptibility for ourſelves that mono- 
polizes our feelings.” 

Doctor Marchmont, who in this laſt ſentence 
conſtrued a flight reflection upon Edgar, expreſ- 
ſively anſwered, * Our ſenſibility for others is not 
always dormant, becauſe not apparent —How much 


of worth and excellence may two characters ſepa- 


rately poſſeſs, where yet there are diſuniting 
particles which impede their harmonizing with 

each other!“ | | 
Mr. Tyrold, powerfully ſtruck, ſaw now the 
general nature of the conceptions which had cauſed 
this lamented breach. He could not concur, but 
he would not attempt to controvert: opinion in 
this caſe muſt have even the precedence of juſtice, 
If Edgar thought his daughter of a diſpoſition with 
which his own could not ſympathiſe, it were vain 
to expatiate upon her virtues or her ſweetneſs ; . 
that one doubt previouſly taken might mar their 
aſſimilating efficacy, Comprehending, therefore, 
the cauſe at large, he deſired no detail; the words 
of Dr. Marchmont, though deciſive, were not of- 
fenſive, and yet they parted perfect friends, each 
perceiving, yet forgiving, that each caſt upon the 
other the error of falſe reaſoning; Edgar to the 
one, and Camilla to the other, appearing faultleſs 

in the ſeparation. | 
But not in the taſks which ſucceeded were their 
offices as eaſily to be compared. Dr. Marchmont 
wrote to Edgar that all was quietly relinquiſhed, 
and his meaſures were honourably acquitted; while 
Mr. Tyrold, ſhut up in his ſtudy, ſpent there ſome 
of the ſevereſt minutes of his life, in ſtruggling for 
| the 
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for - the equanimity he covetted to pronounce to his 
Iry daughter this laſt doom. Pity for her ſuſpence 
ge, accelerated his efforts, and he then ſent for her 
ſi- . down ſtairs. 

al His utmoſt compoſure, in ſuch an interview, 
re was highly neceſſary for both. The pale and 
by irembling Camilla advanced with downcaſt eyes; but 
Yy | when he took her in his arms, and kiſſed her, a 
© ſudden ray of hope ſhot acroſs her quick imagina- 


tion, and ſhe looked up: an inſtant was now ſuffi» 
e . cient to rectify her miſtake, The tenderneſs of 
* f of her father wore no air of congratulation, it was 
t [ the mere offspring compaſſion, and the woe with 
h 4 which it was mixt, though mild, though patient, 
- was too potent to require words for explanation. 
4 The glance ſufficed; her head dropt, her tears 
1 in torrents bathed his boſom ; and ſhe retired to 
; Lavinia while yet neither of them had ſpoken, 
. Mr. Tyrold, contented with virtuous exerrions, 
F .demanded not impoſſibilities; he left to nature 
that firſt grief which too early exhortation or con- 
troul rather inflames than appeaſes, He then 
. brought her back to his apartment. | 
He conjured her, there, to remember that ſhe 
-grieved not alone; that where the tears flowed not 
o faſt from the eyes, the ſources were not dry 
whence they ſprung, and that bridled ſorrow was 
. ſometimetimes the moſt ſuffering. 

Alas, my deareſt father, to think you mourn 

too— and for me !—will that leſſen what I feel?“ 

„Les, my dear child, by a generous duty it 
will point out to watch that the exceſs of one 
affliction involve you not in another.” 

«© What a motive,” ſhe anſwered, “for exer- 
tion! If the ſmalleſt part of your happineſs—of 
my honoured mother's—depends upon mine, I 
ſhall be unhappy, I think, no more !” 

A guſh of tears ill accorded with this fond decla- 
ration ; but Mr. Tyrold, without noticing them, 
kindly replied, “ Let your filial affection, my 
child, check the inordinacy of your I 
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and I will accept with pleaſure for your virtuous 
mother, and with thanks for myſelf, the exertion 
which, beginning for our ſakes, may lead you to 
that ſelf denial which is the parent of our beſt hu- 
man actions, and approximates us the moſt to what 
what is divine.” 

Broken-hearted as was Camilla, her ſorrows 
would, at leaſt apparently, have abated from con- 
ſolation ſo tender, if all ſhe felt had been known; 
if no latent and lurking evil had hung upon her 
ſpirits, defeating all argument, and blighting all 

comfort, by the cruel conſciouſneſs of concealed 
_ miſchief, which while inceſſantly ſhe ſtudied the 
beſt moment for revealing, accident might prema- 
turely betray. | 

Upon this ſubject her thoughts were unremit- 
tingly bent, till, in a few days time, ſhe received 
a letter from Mrs. Mittin, informing her ſhe had 
_ juſt ſeen the money-lender, Mr, Clykes, who, 
finding her ſo much under age, would not under- 
take the buſineſs for leſs than ten per cent. nor 
without a free premium of at leaſt twenty pounds, 

The latter demand, ſo entirely out of her power 

to grant, gave to her the mental ſtrength ſhe had 
yet ſought in vain; and determining to end this 
baneful ſecret, ſhe ſeized her own firſt moment of 
emotion to relate to her father the whole of her 
diſtreſſes, and caſt herſelf upon his mercy. 
1 ſhall be happier, ſhe cried, much happier, as, 
with tottering ſteps, ſhe hurried to the ſtudy ; he 
will be lenient, I know; and even if not, what 
diſpleaſure can I incur ſo ſevere as the eternal ap- 
prehenſion of doing wrong? 

But her plan though well formed, had fixed upon 
an ill- timed moment for its execution. She en- 
tered the room with an agitation which rather 
ſought than ſhunned remark, that ſome enquiry 
might make an opening for her confeſſion : but Mr. 
Tyrold was intently rrading a letter, and examin- 
ing ſome papers, from which he raiſed not his eyes 
at her approach. She ſtood fearfully before 125 
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in he had done; but then, ſtill not looking up, 


he leant his head upon his hand, with a counte- 
nance ſo diſturbed, that, alarmed from her deſign, 
by the apprehenſion he had received ſome ill tidings 
from Liſbon, ſhe aſked, in a faiat voice, if the 

foreign poſt were come in? | 
I hope not!” he anſwered; © I ſhould look 
with pain, at this moment, upon the hand of your 
unhappy mother!“ 

Camilla, affrighted, knew aot now what con- 
jecture; but gliding into her pocket the letter of 
Mrs. Mittin, ſtood ſuſpended from her purpoſe. 

What a reception,” he preſently added, © is 
preparing for that nobleſt of women when her 
exile may end! That epoch, to which I have 
looked forward as the brightener of my every 
view upon earth—how is it now clouded !” 

Giving her, then, the letter and papers ; ©* The 
ſon,” he ſaid, ** who once I had hoped would 
prove the guardian of his. fiſters, the honour of 
his mother's days, the future prop of my own— 
See, Camilla, on how ſandy a foundation mortal 
man builds mortal hopes !” 

The letter was from a very reſpectable tradeſman, 
containing a complaint that, for the three years Lio- 
nel had been at the Univerſity, he had never paid 
one bill, though he continually ordered new articles: 
and begging Mr. Tyrold would have the goodneſs. 
to ſettle the accounts he encloſed; the young gen- 
tleman, after fixing a day for payment, having 
ſuddenly abſconded without notice to any one. 

+ The ſum, you ſee,” continued Mr. Tyrold, 
amounts to one hundred and ſeventy- one pounds; 
a ſum, for my income enormous. The allowance 
I made this cruel boy, was not only adequate to 
all his proper wants, and reaſonable deſires, but 
all I could afford without diſtreſſing myſelf, or in- 
juring my other children: yet it has ſerved him, 
imagine, but for pocket money! The im- 
menſe ſums he has extorted from both his uncles, 
mult have been ſwallowed up at a gaming table. 
YOu als [ Into 
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Tato what wretched courſes has he run ! Thefe 
dills, large as they are, I regard but as forerunners 
of others; all he has received he has ſquan- 
dered upon his vices, and to-morrow, and the 
next day, and the next, I may expect an encreaſ« 
ing liſt of his debts, from his hatter, his hoſier, 
his ſhoe-maker, his taylor, =and whoever he has 
employed. 
Camilla, overwhelmed with internal ſhame, yet 
more powerful than grief itſelf, ſtood motionleſs, 
"Theſe expences appeared but like.a ſecond part of 
her own, with her milliner, her jeweller, and her 
haberdaſher; which now ſeemed to herſelf not leſs 
wanton in extravagance. | 
Surpriſed by her entire filence, Mr. Tyrold 
looked up. Her cheeks, rather livid than pale, 
and the deep diſmay of her countenance, extremely 
affected him, The kindneſs of his embraces re- 
lieved her by melting her into tears, though the 
_ which accompanied them was, to her con- 
ſciouſneſs, but reproach : Let not your ſiſterly 
feelings thus ſubdue you, my deareſt Camilla. Be 
.comforted that you have given us no affliftion 
-yourſelf, ſave what we muſt feel for your own un- 
deſervedly altered proſpects. No unthinking im- 
rudence, no unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs, has ever, for an 
inſtant, -driven from your thoughts what you owe 
to your duty, or weakened your pleaſure in every 
endearing filial tie. Let this chear you, my child; 
and let us all try to ſubmit calmly to our general 
diſappointment.” 
Praiſe thus ill-timed. rather probed than healed her 
wounds. Am I puniſhed? am I puniſhed ? She inter- 
nally exclaimed; but could not bear to meet the eyes 
of her father, whoſe indulgence ſhe felt as if abuſing, 
and whoſe good opinion ſeemed now but a delu- 
-fion. Again, he made her over to the gentle 
Lavinia for comfort, and fearing ſerious ill effects 
from added miſery, exerted himſelf, from this time, 


to appear chearful when ſhe was preſent, oy 
Is 
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His predictions failed not to be fulfilled : the ap- 


plication made by one creditor, foon reached every 
other, and urged fimilar meaſures. Bills there- 
fore, came in daily, with petitions for payment ; 
and as Lionel ſtill wanted a month or two of being 
of age, his creditors depended with confidence upon 
the reſponſibility of his father. 

Nor here cloſed the claims ſpringing from 

eneral ill conduct. Two young men of faſhion, 
hard preſſed for their own failures, ſtated to Mr. 
Tyrold the 'debts of honour owing them from 
Lionel : and three notorious gameſters, who had 
drawn in the unthinking youth to his ruin, en- 
forced the ſame information, with a hint that, if 
they were left unſatisfied, the credit of the young 
man would fall the facrifice of their ill treatment. 

The abſence of Mrs. Tyrold at this period, by 
ſparing her daily difficulty as well as pain, was re- 
joiced 1n by her huſband; though never ſo ſtrongly 
had he wanted her aiding counſel, her equal in- 
tereſt, and her conſoling participation, Obliged 
to act without them, his deliberation was fhort and 
deciſive for his meaſures, but long and painful for 
their means of execution. He at once determined 
to pay, though for the laſt time, all the trades 
people; but the manner of obtaining the money 
required more conſideration. 

The bills, when all collected, amounted to ſome- 
thing above five hundred pounds, which was but one 
hundred ſhort of his full yearly income. 

Of this, he had always contrived to lay by an hun- 
dred pounds annually, which ſum, with its aceumu- 
lating intereſt, was deſtined to be divided between 
Lavinia and Camilla. Eugenia required nothing z and 
Lionel was to inherit the paternal little fortune. The 
portion of Mrs. Tyrold, which was ſmall, the eftate 
of her father having been almoſt all entailed upon 
Mr. Relvil, was to be divided equally amongſt her 
children. | | | 

To take from the little hoard which, with ſo ten- 
der a care, he had * r the daughters, ſo large 
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a ſhare 
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a ſhare for the ſon, and to anſwer demands ſo unduly 
raiſed, and ill deſerved, was repulſive to his inclina- 
tion, and ſhocked his ſtrong ſenſe of equal juſtice, 
To apply to Mr. Relvil would be prepoſterous ; for 
though upon him dwelt all his ultimate hopes for 
Lionel, he knew him, at this moment, to be ſo 
ſuffering and ſo irritated by his means, that to hear of 
any new miſdemeanours might incenſe him to an itre- 
vocable diſinheritance, 

With regard to Sir Hugh, nothing was too much 
to expect from his generous kindneſs z yet he knew 
that his bountiful heart had always kept his income 
from overflowing ; and that, for three years paſt, 
Lionel had drained it without mercy, His pre pata- 
tions, alſo, for the double marriages had, of late, 
much ſtraitened him, To take up even the ſmalleſt 

rt of what, in leſs expenſive times, he had laid by, 
he would regard as a breach of his ſolemn vow, by 
which he imagined himſelf bound to leave Eugenia 
the full property ſhe would have poſſeſſed, had he 
died inſtantly upon making it, Reaſon might have 
ſhewn this a tie of ſupererogation; but where any man 
conceived himſelf obeying the dictates of his conſci- 
ence, Mr, Tyrold held his motives too ſacred for 
diſpute. | 

The painful reſult of this afflicting meditation, was 
laying before his daughters the whole of his difficul- 
ties, and demanding if they would willingly concur 
in paying their brother's bills from their appropriate 
little ſtore, by adopting an altered plan of life, and 
ſevere ſelf-denial of their preſent eaſe and elegance, 
to aid its ſpeedy replacement. 

Their ſatisfaction in any expedient to ſerve their 
brother that ſeemed to fall upon themſelves, was ſin- 
cere, was even Joyful : but they jointly beſought 
that the ſum might be freely taken up, and deducted 
for ever more from the hoard z ſince no earthly grati- 
fication could be ſo great to them, as contributing their 
mite to prevent any deprivation of domeſtic enjoy- 
ment to their beloved parents, | 

His 
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His eyes gliſtened, but not from grief; it was the 
pleaſure of virtuous happineſs in their purity of filial 
affection. But though he knew their ſincerity, he 
would not liſten to their petition. ** You are not 
yet,“ ſaid he, aware what your future calls may be 
for money. What 1 have yet been able to fave, 
without this unexpected ſeizure, would be inadequate 
to your even decent maintenance, ſhould any accident 
ftop ſhort its encreaſe, Weep not, my dear children ! 
my health is ſtill good, and my proſpect of lengthened 
life ſeems fair, It would be, however, a temporal 
folly as well as a ſpiritual preſumption, to forget the 
precarious tenure of human exiſtence, My life, my 
dear girls, will be happier, without heing ſhorter, 
for making proviſions for its worldly ceſſation.” 

« But, Sir! but my father!” cried Camilla, 
hanging over him, and loſing in filial tenderneſs her 
perſonal diſtreſſes; if your manner of living is 
altered, and my dear mother returns home and ſees 

ou relinquiſhing any of your ſmal], your temperate - 
indulgencies, may it not yet more embitter her ſufferings 
and her diſpleaſure for the unhappy cauſe ? For her 
ſake then, if not for ours. 

Do not turn away, deareſt Sir!“ cried Lavinia; 
© what mother ever merited to have her peace the firſt 
ſtudy of her children, if it is not ours? 

OO Providence benign!“ ſaid Mr. Tyrold, fold- 
ing them to his heart, how am I yet bleſſed in my 
chiidren !—True and excellent daughters of my in- 
valuable wife—This little narration is the folace I 
ſhall have to offer for the grief I muſt communicate,” 

He would not, however, hearken to their propoſi- 
tion; his peace, he ſaid, required not only immediate 
meaſures for replacing what he muſt borrow, but alſo 
that no chaſm ſhould have lieu in funding his uſual 
annual ſum for them. All he would accept was the 
fame ſevere forbearance he ſhould inftantly praQtice 
himſelf, and which their mother, when reftored to 
them, would be the firſt to adopt and improve. And 
this, till its end was anſwered, they would all ſteadily 

continue, 
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continue, and then, with chearful ſelf-approvance, 
refume their wonted comforts. 
Mr, Tyrold had too frequent views of the brevity 
of human life to ee even from one ſun to ano- 
D 


ther, any action he deemed eſſential. A new general 
ſyſtem, therefore, immmediately pervaded his houſe, 
Two of the ſervants, with whom he beſt could diſ- 
penſe, were diſcharged z which hurt him more than 
any Other privation, for he loved, and was loved b 

every domeſtic who lived with him. His table, al- 
ways ſimple thoughelegant, was now reduced to plain 
neceſſaries z he parted with every horſe, but one to 
whoſe long fervices he held himſelf a debtor and 
whatever, throughout the whole œconomy of his ſmall 
eſtabliſhment, admitted ſimplifying, deducting, or 
aboliſhment, received without delay, its requiſite 
alteration or di ſmiſſion. 

Theſe new regulations were quietly, but complete- 
ly, put in practice, before he would diſcharge one bill 

or his ſon; to whom, nevertheleſs, though his con- 
duct was ſtrict, his feelings were ſtill lenient, He 
attributed not to moral turpitude his errors nor his 
crimes, but to the prevalence of ill example, and to 
an unjuſtifiable and dangerous levity, which itreſiſta- 
bly led him to treat with mockery and trifling the moſt 
ſerious ſubjects. The puniſhment, however, which 
he had now drawn upon himſelf would yet, he boped, 
touch his heart, 

But the debts called debts of honour, met not with 
ſimilar treatment, He anſwered with ſpirited reſent- 
ment demands he deemed highly flagitious, counſelling 
thoſe who ſent them, when next they applied to an un- 
happy family to whoſe calamities they had contribut- 
ed, to enquire firſt if its principles, as well as its 
fortune, made the hazards of gaming amongſt its do- 
meſtic reſponſibilities, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A Lover's Eye. 


Tas ſerenity of virtue would now again have made 
its abode the breaſt of Mr. Tyrold, but for the con- 
ſtant wretehed ueſs to which he ſaw his daughter a 
prey. With the benigneſt pity he ſtrove to revive 
her; a pity unabated by any wonder, unalloyed with 
any blame. His wonder fell all upon Edgar, whom 
he conſidered as refining away mortal happineſs, by 
diſſatisfaQtion that it was not divine; but his cenſure, 
which he reſerved wholly for vice, exonerated them 
both, Still however, he flattered himſelf that ere 
long, to her youthful mind and native chearfulneſs, 
tranquillity, if not felicity, would imperceptibly re- 
turn, from ſuch a union for exertion of filial and ſiſ- 
terly duties : that induſtry would ſweeten reſt, virtue 
gild privation, and ſelf-approvance convert every ſa. 
eri ice into enjoyment. oe 

But peace ſuch as this was far from her boſom, 
While the deſertion of Edgar had tolled the death 
bell to all her hopes, an unremitting contention diſ- 
turbed her mind, whether to avow or conceal her ſitu- 
ation with regard to the money-lender. The refleQi- 


ons of every night brought a diſſatisfaction in her con- 


duct, which determined her upon an openneſs the moſt 
undiſguiſed for the following morning: but timidity, 
and the deſire of reprieve from the fearful taſk, again, 
the following morning, regularly poſi poned her pur» 


e. 

In the firſt horror occaſioned by her father's diſtreſs 
from the bills of her brother, ſhe wrote a ſupplicating 
letter to Mrs. Mittin, to intreac ſhe would endeavour 
to quiet her creditors till ſhe could arrange ſomething 
for their payment, And while this produced a core 
reſpondence replete with danger, difficulty, and im- 
propriety, a new circumſtance occurred, which yet 
more cruelly embittered her conflicting emotions, 
Lavinia, 
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Lavinia, in the virtuous eagerneſs of her heart to 


forward the general ceconomy, inſiſted wholly to re- 
Iinquiſb, for this year, her appropriate allowance; 
declaring that, by careful management, ſhe could diſ- 
penſe with any thing new, and that the very few ex- 
pences ſhe might find utterly unavoidable, ſhe would 
demand from time to time as they occurred, Camilla, 
at this propoſition, retreated, in agony, to her chamber. 
To make the fame was impoſſible; for how, then, 
find intereſt for the money-lender? yet to withftand 
fo juſt an example, ſeemed a diſgrace to every duty 
and every feeling, 

Lavinia, who, in her countenance and abrupt de- 
parture, read the new diſtreſs ſhe had tncautiouſly ex- 


cited, with a thouſand ſelf-reproaches followed her. 


She had conſidered but the common cauſe when ſhe 
ſpoke, without weighing the ftrange appearance of not 
being ſeconded by her ſiſter: But her mind was 
amongſt the laſt to covet the narrow praiſe of inſidi- 
ous compariſon z and her concern for the propoſal ſhe 
had made, when ſhe ſaw its effect, was as deep as 
that of Camilla in hearing it, though not attended 
with the ſame aggravations. 

Mr, Tyrold remained utterly ſurpriſed. The gene- 
rous and diſintereſted nature of Camilla, made it im- 
poſſible to ſuſpect her reſtrained by a greater love of 
money than Lavinia; and he could not endure to ſup- 
poſe her late viſits to public places, had rendered per- 
tonal ceconomy more painful. But he would make no 
enquiry that might ſeem a reproach z nor ſuffer any 
privation or contribution that was not chearful and 
voluntary, 

| * * * * 


The purchaſes for the wedding of Miſs Dennel 
being now made, that young lady came down to the coun- 
try to ſolemnize her nuptials, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mittin, who inſtantly viſited Camilla, She could 
fetcle nothing, ſbe ſaid, with the money-lender, with- 
out the premium; but ſhe had coaxed all the creditors, 
by aſſuring them, that, as the debtor was a great 

| heireſs, 
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heireſt , they were certain of their money when ſhe 
came to her eſtate. Camilla could not endure to owe 
their forbearance to a falſhood ; though to convince 
Mrs, Mittin of hererrour, in contradiction to the aſſertion 
of Lionel, was a vain attempt. The buſineſs, how- 
ever, preſſed z and to keep back theſe but too juſt 
claimants was her preſent moſt fervent defire, Mrs, 
Mittin was amongſt the moſt expert of expedient- 
mongers, and ſoon ſtarted a method for raiſing the 

emium. She aſked to look at what Camilla poſ- 
ſeſſed of trinkets: and the prize ear-rings of Tun- 
bridge, the ear-rings and necklace of Southampton, 
and ſeveral ſmall toys occaſionally given her, were 
collected. 'I'he locket the alſo demanded, to make 
weight; but neither that, nor the peculiar gifts, as 
keep-ſakes, of her father, mother, or uncle, conſiſt - 
ing of a ſeal, a ring, and a watch, would ſhe part 
with, What ſhe would relinquiſh, however, Mrs. 
Mittin diſpoſed of to one of her numerous friends z 
but they raiſed only, when intrinſically valued, ſix- 
teen pounds. Lavinia then inſiſted upon coming for- 
ward with a contribution of every trinket ſhe was 
worth, ſave what had the ſame ſacred motives of 
detention: and the twenty pounds, without any cere- 
mony of acknowledgment, were delivered to Mr. 
Clykes z who then took into his own hands the pay- 
ment cf the hundred and eighteen pounds z for which 
he received a bond, ſigned by Camilla, and witneſſed 
by Mrs, Mittin ; and another note of hand, promoting 
ten per cent. intereſt for the ſum, till the princip 
were repaid, Theſe two notes, he acknowledged, 
were mere N of honour, as the law would treat 
her as an infant; but he never ated without them, as 
they prevented miſtakes in private dealings. 

This important affair arranged, Camilla felt ſome- 
what more at eaſe; ſhe was relieved from hourly 
alarms, and left the miſtreſs to make her confeſſion as 
. Circumſtances directed. But ſhe obtained not for no- 
thing the agency of Mrs. Mittin, who was not a cha- 
racter to leave ſelf out of conſideration in her tranſ- 


actions for others; and at every viſit made at Ether- 
| I 3 ington 
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ington from this time, ſhe obſerved ſome thing in 
the apparel of Camilla that was utterly old faſliion- 
ed, or too mean for her to wear; but which would 
do well enough for herſelf, when vamped up, as ſhe 
knew how. Her obligations and inexperience 
made it impoſſible to her to reſiſt, though, at this 
ſeaſon of ſaving care, ſhe gave up nothing which 
ſhe could not have rendered uſeful] by induſtry and 
contrivance. | 

E W HT 


During this unhappy period at Etherington, a 
brighter, though not unclouded ſcene, was exhi- 
bited at Cleves. Melmond arrived; he was per- 
mitted to pay his add reſſes to the fair Indiana, and 
believed felicity celeſtial accorded to him even 
upon earth. 
hut this adored object herſelf ſuffered ſome ſe- 
| vere repining at her fate, when ſhe ſaw, from her 
window, her lover gallop into the park without 
equipage, without domeſtics, and mounted on a 
hired horſe. The grimacing fhrugs of Miſs Marg- 
land ſhewed ſhe entered into this mortification ; 
and they were nearly conſpiring to diſmiſs the ig- 
noble pretender, when a letter, which he modeſt- 
ly ſent up, from his ſiſter, inviting Indiana to paſs 
a few weeks in Groſvenor Square, once again ſe- 
cured the intereſt of the brother. She ſuffered, 
therefore, Sir Hugh to hand her down ſtairs, and 
the enamoured Melmond thought himſelf the moſt 
bleſt of men, | 

The fight of ſuch eager enjoyment, and the 
really amiable qualities of this youth, ſoon com- 
pletely reconciled the Baronet to this new buſineſs; 
for he ſaw no reaſon, he ſaid, in fact, why one 
niece had not as good a right to be married firſt as 


another. The generous and ſentimental Eugenia 


never ceaſed her kind offices, and ſteadily wore an 
air of tolerable chearfulneſs all day, though her 
pillow was nightly wetted with tears for her un- 
jortunate lot. | 


Nor, 
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Nor, with all her native equanimity and aequir- 
ed philoſophy, was this a ſituation to bring back 
ſerenity. The enthuſiaſtic raptures of Melmond 
elevated him, in her eyes, to {ſomething above hu- 
man; and while his adoration of Indiana 5 — 
to her a picture of all ſhe thought moſt faſcinating, 
his grateful ſoftneſs of reſpect to herſelf was pene; 
tratingly touching to her already conquered heart, 

Indiana, meanwhile, began ere long, to catch 
ſome of the pleaſure ſhe inſpired. The paſſionate 
animation of Melmond, ſoon not only reſumed its 
firſt power, but became even eſſential to her. No. 
one elſe had yet ſeemed to think her ſo completely 
a goddeſs, except Mr. Macderſey, whom ſhe ſearce 
expected ever to ſee again. With Melmond ſhe 
could do nothing that did not make her appear to 
him ſtill more lovely: and though her whims, thus 
indulged, became almoſt endleſs, they but kindled 

with freſh flame his admiration, If ſhe fretted, he 
thought her all ſenſibility ; if ſhe pouted, all digni- 
ty; if her laughter was Dow ae ſhe was made 
up of innocent gaiety: if what ſhe ſaid was ſhallow, 
he called her the child of pure nature; if ſhe were 
angry, how becoming was her ſpirit! if illiberal, 
how noble was her — her perſon charmed 
his eye, but his own imagination framed her mind, 
and while his enchanted faculties were the mere 
ſlaves of her beauty, they perſuaded themſelves they 
were vanquiſhed by every other perfection. 


* * * * 


Mr. Tyrold had not yet related Edgar's defec- 
tion to Sir Hugh; though from the moment the 
time of hope was paſt, he wiſhed to end that of 
expectation, But the preſſure of the affairs of 
Lionel detained him at Etherington, and he could 
not bear to give grief to his brother, till he could 
ſoften its effect by the conſolation of ſome reſidence 
at Cleves. This time now arrived; and the next 
day was fixed for his painful taſk, in which he 


meant to ſpare Camilla any ſhare, when Jacob 
£ 4 begged 
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begged immediate admittance into the 5 0 
22 Mr. Tyrold and his daughters were drink- 
ng tea. 

His ſcared look inſtantly announced ill news. 
Mr. Tyrold was alarmed, Lavinia was frightened, 
and Camilla exclaimed, Jacob, ſpeak at once!“ 

He begged to fit down. 

Camilla ran to get him a chair. 

« Is my brother well, Jacob?” cried Mr. Tyrold. 

„Why, pretty well, confidering, Sir, —but 
theſe are vaſt bad times for us!” 

O! if my uncle is but well,” cried Camilla, 
relieved from her firſt dreadful doubt, “ all, T 
hope, will do right!“ 

Why, ay, Miſs,” faid Facob, ſmiling, “ T 
knew you'd be maſter's beſt comfort; and ſo I 
told him, and ſo he ſays, for that matter himſelf, 
as I've got to tell you from him. But, for all that, 
he takes on prodigious bad. I never faw him in 
the like way, except juſt that time when Miſs 
Geny had the ſmall pox.” 

They all ſupplicated him to forbear further com- 
ments, and then gathered, that a money-agent, 
employed by young Lynmere, had juit arrived at 
Cleves; where, with bitter complaints, he related 
that, having been duped into believing him heir to 
Sir Hugh Tyrold, he had been prevailed with to 
grant him money, from time to time, to pay cer- 
certain bills, contracted not only there, but in 
London, for goods ſent thence by his order, to the 
amount of near thirteen hundred pounds, without 
the intereſt, of which he ſhould ch ſeparate 
account; that he had vainly applied to the youn 

ntleman for re- imburſement, who finally affureT 
Fim he was juſt diſinherited by his uncle. Na 
Hope, therefore, remained to fave him from the 
ruin of this affair, but in the compaſſion of the 
_ which he now came to moſt humbly 
*folicat, | 
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While Mr. Tyrold, in filent ſurpriſe and con- 
cern, liſtened to an account that placed his brother 
in difficulties ſo fimilar his own, Camilla, finking 
back in her chair, looked pale, looked almoſt life- 
leſs. The hiſtory of the debts ſhe already knew, 
and had daily expected to hear; but the circum- 
ſtance of the money lender, and the deluſion con- 
cerning the inheritance, ſo reſembled her own ter- 
rible, and yet unknown ſtory, that ſhe felt per- 
ſonally involved in all the ſhame and horror of the 
relation. | 

Mr. Tyrold, who believed her ſuffering all for 
her uncle, made further enquiries, while Lavinia 
tenderly ſuſtained her, Don't take on ſo, dear 
Miſs,” ſaid Jacob, “ for all our hope is in you, 
as Maſter and I both ſaid; and he bid me tell your 
papa, that if he'd only give young 'Squire Man- 
dlebert a jog, to egg him on, that he might not 
be ſo ſhilly ſhally, as ſoon P ever the wedding's 
over, he'd accept his kind invitation to Beech 
Park, and bide there til] he got clear, as one 
may ſay.” 

Mr. Tyrold now required no aſſigned motive for 
the exceſſive diſtreſs of his daughter, and haſtened 
to turn Jacob from this too terribly trying ſub- 
je, by ſaying, © My brother then means to pay 
theſe demands?“ 

« Lauk, yes, Sir! his honour pays every thing 
as any body aſks him; only he ſays he don't know 
how, becauſe of having no more money, being 
ſo hard run with all our preparations we have 
been making this laſt fortnight,” 

Camilla, with every moment encreaſing agita- 
tion, hid her face againit Lavinia; but Mr, 
Tyrold, with ſome energy, ſaid: The intereſt, at 
leaſt, I hops he will not diſcharge; for thoſe dan- 
gerous vultures, who lie in wait for the weak or 
erring, to encourage their frailties or vices, by 
affor ing them means to purſue them, deſerve 
much ſeverer puniſhment than merely loſing a 
recompence for their iniquitous ſnares,” 1 
| T his 
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This was quite too much for the already diſor- 
ordered Camilla; ſhe quitted her ſiſter, glided out 
of the room, and delivered herſelf over as a pre 
no longer to ſorrow but remorſe. Her condu 
ſeemed to have been preciſely the conduct of 
Clermont, and ſhe felt herſelf dreadfully implicated 
as one of the weat or erring, guilty of frailties or vices, 

That an uncle fo dearly loved ſhould believe ſhe 
was forming an eſtabliſhment which would afford 
him an aſylum during his difficulties, now every 
proſpect of that eſtabliſhment was over, was ſo 
heart-piercing a circumſtance, that to her father 
it ſeemed ſufficient for the whole of what ſhe en- 
dured. He made her over, therefore, to Lavinia, 
while he haſtened to Cleves; for Jacob, when he 
had ſaid all he was ordered to ſay, all he had ga- 
thered himſelf, and all he was able to ſuggeſt, 
finiſhed with letting him know that his maſter 
begged he would ſet out that very moment. 

The time of his abſence was ſpent by Camilla 
in an anguiſh, that at his return, ſeemed quite to 
have changed her. He was alarined, and redoubled 
his tenderneſs; but his tenderneſs was no longer 
her joy. He knows not, ſhe thought, whom he 
careſſes; knows not that the wounds juſt beginning 
to heal for the ſon, are ſoon to be again opened for 
the daughter! | 

Yet her affections were all awake to enquire 
after her uncle; and when ſhe heard that nothing 
could fo much ſooth him as her ſight, all fear of 
his comments, all terror of exertion, ſubſided in 
the poſſible chance of conſoling him: and Mr. 
Tyrold, who thought every act of duty led 
to chearfulneſs, ſent to deſire the carriage might 
fetch her the next morning. | 

He paſſed lightly over to Camilla the ſcene he 
had himfelf gone throngh; but he confeſſed to 
Lavinia its difficulty and pain. Sir Hugh had ac» 
knowledged he had drawn his bankers dry, yet 
had merely current caſh to go on till the next 


quarter, whence he intended to-deduQ the further 
| expences 
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expences of the weddings. Nevertheleſs, he was 
determined upon paying every ſhilling of the de- 
demand, not only for the debts, but for all the 
complicate intereſt, 'He would not liſten to any 
reaſoning upon this ſubjeR, becauſe, he ſaid, he 
had it upon his conſcience that the firit fault was 
his own, in letting poor Clermont leave the king- 
dom, without clearing up to him that he had made 
Eugenia his excluſive heireſs. It was in vain Mr, 
Tyrold pointed out, that no future hopes of wealth 
could exculpate this unauthorized extravagance in 
Clermont, and no diſſipation in Clermont could 
apologize for the clandeſtine loan, and its illegal 
intereſt; © The poor boy,” ſaid he, “ did it all, 
knowing no better, which how can I expect, when 
I did wrong myſelf, being his uncle? Though if I 
were to have twenty more nephews and nieces in 
future, the firſt word ] ſhould ſay to them would 
be to tell them I ſhould give them nothing; to the 
end that having no hope, they might all be happy 
one as another.” All, therefore, that was left for 
Mr. Tyrold, was to counſel him upon the beſt 
and ſhorteſt means of raifing the ſum; and for this 
purpoſe, he meant to be with him again the next 

v. 

This affair, however, with all its reproach for 
the paſt. and all its ſacrifices for the time to come, 
by no means ſo deeply affected Sir Hugh as the 
blow Mr. Tyrold could no longer ſpare concern- 
ing Edgar. It ſunk to his heart, diſpirited him 
to tears, and ſent him, extremely ill, to bed. 

The chaiſe came early tbe next morning, and 
Mr. Tyrold had the pleaſure to ſee Camilla exert 
herſelf to appear leſs fad. Lavinia was alſo of the 
party, as he meant to ſtay the whole day. 

Eugenia met them in the hall, with the welcome 
intelligence that Sir Hugh, though he had paſſed a 
wretched night, was now ſomewhat better, and 
conſiderably cheared, by a viſit from his old Lork- 
ſhire friend, Mr. Weſtwyn. 

Nevertheleſs, Sir Hugh diſmiſſed him, and eve» 
Ty body elſe, to receive Camilla alone, She 
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She endeavoured to approach him calmly, but his 
own unchecked emotions ſoon overſet her borrowed 
forticude, and the interview proved equally afflicting 
to both, The cruel miſchiefs brought upon him b 
Clermont, were as nothing in the balance of his miſ- 
fortunes, when N to the fight of ſorrow upon 


that face which, hitherto, had ſo conſtantly enlivened 
him as an image of joy: and with her, every ſelf- 
diſappointment yielded, for the moment, to the regret 
of loling ſo precious a bleſſing, as offering a refuge, 
in a time of difficulty, to an uncle ſo dear to her. 

Mr. T'yro!d would not ſuffer this ſcene to be long 
uninterrupted z he entered, with a chearing counte- 
nance, that compelled them to dry their tears, and 
told them the Weſtwyns could not ſo much longer be 
left out, though they remained, well contented, for 
the preſent, with Miſs Margland and his other daugh- 
ters. Melmond and Indiana,” added he, ſmiling, 
4“ ſeem at preſent not beings of this lower ſphere, nor 
to have a moment to ſpare for thoſe who are.“ 

That, my dear brother,” anſwered the Baronet, 
6e is all my comfort; for as to all the reſt of my mar- 
Tying, you ſee what it's come to! who could have 
thought of young Mr. Edgar's turning out in the ſame 
way? I can't ſay but what I take it pretty unkind of 
him, letting me prepare at this rate for nothing; be- 
ſides Beech Park's being within but a ſtone's throw, 
as one may ſay, as well as his own agreeableneſs. 
However, now I've ſeen a little more of the world, 
I can't ſay I find much difference between the good and 
the bad, with reſpe& to their all doing alike, The 
young boys now-a-days, whatever's come to 'em, 
don't know what they d be at. They think nothing of 
diſappointing a perſon if once they have a mind to 
change their minds. All one's preparations go for 
nothing; which they never think of,” 

Mr. Tyrold now prevailed for the re- admiſſion of 
Mr. Weſtwyn, who was accompanied by his ſon, and 
followed by the Cleves family. 

The cheeks of Camilla recovered their uſual hue 


at the ſight of Henry, from the various intere ming 
recor: 
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re collections which occurred with it. She was ſeen 
herſelf with their original admiration, both by the 
father and the ſon, though with the former it was now 
mingled with anger, and with the latter no longer 
gilded with hope. Yet the complaints againſt her, 
which, upon his arrival, Mr. Weſtwyn meant to make, 
were ſoon not merely relinquiſhed, but transformed 
into pity, upon the view of her dejeted countenance, 
and ſilent melancholy. 

The Baronet, however, revived again, by ſeeing 
his old friend, whoſe humour ſo much reſembled his 
own, that, in Yorkſhire, he had been always his firſt 
favourite. Each the children of untutored nature, ho- 
neſt and open alike in their words and their dealings, 
their characters and their propenſities were nearly the 
ſame, though Sir Hugh, more ſelf-formed, had a lan- 
guage and manner of his own z and Mr, Weſtwyn, of 
a temper leſs equal and leſs gentle, gave way, as they 
aroſe, to ſuch angry paſſions as the indulgent Baronet 
never felt. : 
„ My dear friend,“ ſaid Mr, Weſtwyn, “ you 
don't take much notice of my Hal, though, Ill give you 
my word, you won't fee ſuch another young fellow 
every day. However, it's as well not, before his 
face, for it might only make him think himſelf ſome- 
body : and that, while I am alive, I don't intend he 
ſhould do. I can't bear a young fellow not dutiful. 
I've always a bad opinion of him, I can't ſay be 
pleaſes me. 

My dear Weſtwyn,” anſwered the Baronet, © I've 
no doubt but what maſter Hal is very good, for which 
] am truly glad. But as to much over rejoicing, now, 
upon the ſcore of young boys, it's what I can't do, 
ſeeing they've turned out ſo ill, one after another, as 
far as | have had to do with them: for which, how- 
ever, I hope I bear em no malice: They've enough 
to anſwer for without that, which, I hope, they II 
think of in time.“ | 

* Why to be ſure, Sir Hugh, if you ſet about 
thinking of a young fellow by the pattern of my friend 
Clermont, I can't ſay Pm much ſurpriſed you don't 

care 
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care to give him a good word; I can't ſay Iam, I 
am pretty much of the fame way of thinking. T love 
to ſpeak the truth,” He then took Mr. Tyrold apart, 
and ran on with a hiſtory of all he had gathered, while 
at Leipſic, of the conduct and way of life of Cler- 
mont Lynmere. He was a diſprace,”” ſaid he, even 
to the Engliſh name, as a Profeſſor told me, that I 
can't remember the name of, it's ſo prodigious long g 
but, if it had not been fur my ſon, he told me, they'd-- 
have thought all the Engliſh young fellows good for 
nothing, except extravagance,. and eating and drinks 
ing! * They'd all round have got an ill name,“ ſays 
he, if it had not been for your ſon," were his words 
which I ſhall never forget. I ſent him over a noble 
pipe of Madeira, which I'd juſt got for myſelf, as 
ſoon as I came home. I took to him very much, I 
can't ſay but I did; he was a very good man ; he had 
prodigiouſly the look of an Engliſhman, He ſaid Hal 
was an ornament to the univerſity, I took it very well 
of him, I wiſh he had not ſuch a hard name, Ic 
never call it to mind. I hate a hard name, I can. 
never ſpeak it without a blunder,” 

Sir Hugh now, who had been talking with Henry, 
called upon Mr, Weſtwyn, to beg his pardon for not 
ſpeaking of him more reſpeQfully, ſaying 2 I ſee- 
he's quite agreeable, which I ſhould have noticed from 
the firlt, only being what J did not know; which I 
hope is my excule z my head, my dear friend, not 
getting on much, in point of quickneſs : though I can't 
ſay its for want of pains, ſince you and I uſed to live 
ſo much together; hut to no great end, for I always 
find myſelf in the back, however it happens; which 
your ſon, Maſter Hal, is, I ſee, quite the contrary,” 

Mr. Weſtwyn was ſo much gratified by this praiſe, 
that he immediately confeſſed the ſcheme and wiſh he 
had formed of marrying Hal to Camilla, only for her 
not approving it. Sir Hugh proteſted nothing could 
give him more pleaſure than ſuch a connexion, and ſig- 
nificantly added, he had other nieces, beſides Camilla. 

« Why, yes,” ſaid Mr. Weſtwyn, “and I can't 
keep from looking at em; I like em all het” 

m 
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I'm a great friend to taking from a good ſtock, I chuſe 
to know what I'm about, That girl at Southampton 
hit my fancy prodigiouſly. But I'm not for the beau» 
ty. A beauty won't make a good wife, It takes her 
too much time to put her cap on. That little one, 
there, with the hump, which I don't mind, nor the 
limp, neither, I like vaſtly, But I'm afraid Hal 
won't take to her, A young man don't much fancy an 
ugly girl. He's always hankering after ſomething 
pretty, There's that other indeed, Miſs Lavinia, 18 
as handſome a girl as 1'd wiſh to ice, And ſhe ſeems 
as good, too. However, I'm not for judging all by 
the eye, I'm paſt thet, An old man ſhould not play 
the fool, Which I wiſh ſomebody would whiſper to 
a certain Lord that I know of, that don*t behave quite 
to my mind, I'm not fond of an old fool; nor a 
young one neither, They make me ick.“ 

Sit Hugh heard and agreed to all this, with the 
ſame ſimplicity with which ic was ſpoken ; and, ſoon 
after, Yorkſhire becoming their theme, Mr, Tyrold 
had the pleaſure of feeing his brother ſo much te- 
animated by the revival of old ſcenes, ideas, and cone 
nexions, that he heartily joined in preſſing the Mr, 
Weſtwyns to ſpend a fortnight at Cleves, to which 
they conſented with pleaſure, | 


— 
CHAP. XX 


A Bride's Reſolves, 


* 


N IT H every allowance for a grief in which fo 
deeply he ſhared, Mr. Tyrold felt nearly bowed down 
with forrow, when he obſerved his own tenderneſs 
abate of its power to conſole, and his exhortations of 
their influence with his miſerable daughter, whoſe 
complicated afflictions ſeemed deſperate to herſelf, and 
to him nearly hopeleſs. 
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He now began to fear the rigid œconomy and re- 


tirement of their preſent lives might add ſecret diſguſt 


or fatigue to the diſappointment of her heart. He 
ſighed at an idea fo little in uniſon with all that had 
hitherto appeared of her diſpoſition z yet remembered 
. ſhe was very young gnd very lively, and thought that, 
if caught by a love of gayer ſcenes than Etherington 
afforded, ſhe was at a ſeaſon of life which brings its 
own excuſe for ſuch venial ambition, 

He mentioned, therefore, with great kindneſs, their 
excluſion from all ſociety, and propoſed making an ap- 
plication to Mrs, Needham, a lady high in the eſteem 
of Mrs, Tyrold, to have the goodneſs to take the 
charge of carrying them a little into the world, dur- 
ing the abſence of their mother. I can neither 
exact nor deſire,” he ſaid, to ſequeſter you from all 
amuſement for a term ſo utterly indefinite as that of 
her reſtoration ; ſince it is now more than ever deſira- 
ble to regain the favour of your uncle Relvil for Lio- 
nel, who has reſiſted every profeſſion for which I 
have ſought to prepare him; though his idle and li- 
centious courſes ſo little fit him for contentment with 
the ſmall pattimony he will one day inherit.” 

| The fiſters mutually and fincerely declined this 
propoſition; Lavinia had too much employment to find 
time ever flow of paſſage ; and Camilla, joined to the 


want of all ſpirit for recreation, had a dread of appear- 


ing in the county, leſt ſhe ſhould meet with Sir Sedley 
| Elareatel, whoſe two hundred pounds were amongſt 
the evils ever preſent to her. The money which 
Evugegls# meant to fave for this account had all been 
given-to Lionel; and now her marriage was at an 
end, and no particular ſum expected, ſhe muſt be ve- 
ry long in replacing it; eſpecially as Jacob was firſt 
to be conſidered x nc he had kindly proteſted he 


was in no haſte to be paid, 

Mr. Tyrold was not ſorry to have his propeſition 
declined ; yet ſaw the ſadneſs of Camilla unabated, 
and ſuggeſted, for a tranſient diverſity, a viſit to the 
Grove; enquiring why an acquaintance begun with fo 
much warmth and pleaſure, ſeemed thus utterly relin- 
7 22 quiſhed. 
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uiſhed. Camilla bad herſelf thought with ſhame of 


r apparently ungrateful neglect of Mrs. Arlbery 
but the five guineas ſhe had borrowed, and forgotten ta 
pay, While ſhe might yet have aſked them of Sir 
Hugh, and which now ſhe had no ability any where 
to raiſe, made the idea of meeting with her painful. 
And thus, overwhelmed with regret and repentance 
for all around, her ſpirits gone, and her heart ſunk, 
ſhe defired never more, except for Cleves, to ſtir from 
Etherington. | 

Had he ſeen the leaſt ſymptom of her revival, Mr. 
Tyrold would have been gratified by her ſtrengthened 
love of home z but this was far from being the caſe 
and, upon the marriage of Miſs Dennel, which was 
now celebrated, he was glad of an opportunity to 
force her abroad, from the neceſſity of making a con- 
gratulatory viſit to the bride's aunt, Mrs. Arlbery, 

The chariot, therefore, of Sir Hugh being borrow- 
ed, ſhe was compelled into this exertion z ſhe was ill 


repaid by her reception from Mrs. Arlbery, who, hurt. 
as well as offended by her long abſence and total ſi- 
lence, wore an air of the moſt chilling coldnefs. 


Camilla felt forry and aſhamed, but too much diſturb» 
ed to attempt any palliation for her non-appearance, 
and remiſſneſs of even a nete or meſſage, 

The room was full of morning viſitors, all colleQ- 
ed for the ſame complimentary purpoſe z but ſhe was 
relieved with reſpect to her fears of Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel, in hearing of his tour to the Hebrides, 

Her mournful countenance ſoon, however, diſperſ- 
ed the anger of Mrs. Arlbery. What,” cried ſhe, 
4 has befallen you, my fair friend ? if you are not 
immeaſurably unhappy, you are very ſeriouſly ill.“ 

„Ves, —no, — my fpirits—have not been good—"? 
anſwered ſhe, ſtammeting; —“ but yours may, per- 
haps, aſſiſt to reſtore them.“ 

The compoſition of Mrs, Arlbery had no particle of 
either malice or vengeance z ſhe now threw off, there- 
fore, all reſerve, and taking her by the hand, faid : 
«© ſhall I keep you to ſpend the day with me? Yes or 
no ? Peace or war? 


And 


— 
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And without waiting for an anſwer, ſhe ſent back 
the chariot, and a meſſage to Mr. Tyrold, that ſhe 


would carry home his daughter in the evening, 


And now, my faithleſs Fair,” cried ſhe, as ſoon 
as they were alone, tell me what has led you to this 
abominable fickleneſs? with me, I'mean ! If you had 
grown tired of any body elſe, I ſhould have thought 
nothing ſo natural, But you know, I ſuppoſe, that 
the ſame thing we philoſophiſe into an admirable good 
Joke for our neighbours, we moraliſe into a crime 
againſt ourſelves.” 

I thought,” ſaid Camilla, attempting to ſmile, 
6 none but country couſins ever made apologies ?” 

«© Nay, now, I muſt forgive you without one word 
more !” anſwered Mrs. Arlbery, laughing, and ſhaking 
hands with her; 4 happy citation of one Son mot, 
is worth any ten offences, So, you ſee, you have 

f all damages. But 
the pleaſure of finding one has not ſaid a good thing 
only for once, thence to be forgotten and die away in 
the winds, is far greater than you can yet awhile con- 
ecive. In the firſt pride of youth and beauty, our at- 
tention is all upon how we are looked at, But when 
thoſe begin to be ſomewhat on the wane—when that 
barbarous time comes into play, which revenges upon 

r miſerable woman all the airs ſhe has been playing 


upon filly man—our ambition, then, is how we are 


liſtened to, So now, cutting ſhort reproach and ex- 


cuſe, and all the wearying round of explanation, tell 


me a little of your hiſtory ſince we laſt met.” 
This was the laſt thing Camilla meant to undertake : 


but ſhe began, in a heſitating manner, to ſpeak of her 


little debt, Mrs. Arlbery, eagerly interrupting her, 
inſiſted it ſhould not be mentioned, adding, © I go on 
vaſtly well again; I am breaking in two ponies, and 
building a new phaeton; and I ſball ſoon pay for both, 
without the ſmalleſt inconvenience, —except juſt pinch- 
ing my ſervants, and ſtarving my viſitors. But tell 
me ſomething of your adventures. You are not half 
ſo communicative as Rumour, which has given me a 
thouſand details of you, and married you and * 
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whole ſet to at leaſt half a dozen men a piece, fince 
you were laſt at the Grove, Aniongit others, it aſ- 
ſerts, that my old Lord Valhurſt was ſeriouſſy at 
your feet? That prating Mrs. Mittin, who fattened 
upon my poor little niece at Tun ridge, and who is 
now her factotum, pretends that my lord's own ſer- 
vants ſpoke of it publicly at Mrs, Berlinton's, 

This was a fact that, heing thus divulged, a very 
few queſtions made impoſſible to deny; though Ca- 
milla was highly ſuperior to the indelicacy and ingta- 
titude of repaying the preference of any gentleman, 
by publiſbing bis rejection. 

„ And what in the world, my dear child,” ſaid 
Mrs. Arlbery, could provoke you to ſo wild an 
action as refuſing him ?“ 

© Good Heaven, Mrs. Arlbery !” 

« O, what—you were not in love with him? I 
believe not [I— but if he was in love with you, take 
my word for it, that would have done quite as well, 
*Tis ſuch a little while that ſame love laſts, even 
when it is begun with, that you have but a few 
months to loſe, to be exactly upon a par with thoſe 
who ſet out with all the quivers of Cupid, dartin 
from heart to heart. He has ſtill fortune enough [els 
for a handſome f. ttlement z you can't help out- living 
him, and then, think but how deleQable would be 
your fituation ! Freedom, money at will, the choice 
of your own friends, and the enjoyment of your own 
humour!“ 

% You would but try me, my dear Mrs. Atlbery ; 
for you cannot, I'm ſure, believe me capable of ma- 
king ſo ſolemn an engagement for ſuch mercenaty 
hopes, and ſelſſh purpoſes.” | 

This is all the romance of falſe reaſoning. You 
have not ſought the man, but the man you, You 
would not have ſolicited his acceptance, but yielded 
to his ſolicitation of yours. The balance is always 
Juſt, where force is not uſed, The man has his rea- 
ſons for chuſing you; you bave your reaſons for ſuf- 


fering yourſelt 40 be choſen, What his are, you have 
no 
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no buſineſs to enquire; nor has he the ſmalleſt right 


to inveſtigate yours.“ 
This was by no means the 4 in which Camilla 


had been brought up to think of marrlage; and Mrs. 
Arlbery preſently added: “ You are grave; yet I 
ſpeak but as a being of the world 1 live in: though I 
addrefs one that knows nothing about it. Tell me, 
however, a little mote of your affairs. What are all 
theſe marriages and no marriages, our neighbourhood 
is ſo buſy in making and unmaking ? 

Camilla returned the moſt briet and quiet anſwers 
in her power; but was too late to ſave the delicacy 
of Eugenia in concealing her late double diſappoint- 
ments, the abortive preparations of Sir Hugh having 
travelled through all the adjoining country. Poor 
little dear ugly thing!“ cried Mrs. Arlbery, © ſhe 
muſt certainly go off with her footman ;—unleſs, in- 
deed, tbat good old pedant, who teaches her that vaſt 
quantity of ſtuff ſhe will have to unlearn, when once 
ſhe goes a little about, will take compaſſion upon her 
and her thouſands, and put them both into his own 
pockets.” “ 

This raillery was painful nearly to diſguſt to Camilla; 
who frankly declared ſhe ſaw her ſiſter with no eyes 
but thoſe of reſpect and affection, and could not en- 
dure to hear her mentioned in fo ridiculous a man- 
ner, 

_ & Never judge the heart of a wit,” anſwered ſhe, 
laughing, “by the tongue! We have often as good 
hearts, ay, and as much good nature, too, as the 
careful proſers who utter nothing but what is right, 
or the heavy thinkers who have too little fancy to ſay 
any thing that is wrong. But we have a pleaſure in 
our owa rattle that cruelly runs away with our diſ- 
eretion. — 

She then more ſeriouſly apologized for what ſh 
had ſaid, and declared herſelf an unaffected admirer 
of all ſhe had heard of the good qualities of Eu- 


genia. 
Ocher 
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Ocher ſubjects were then taken up, till they were 
Interrupted by a viſit from the young bride, Mrs. 
Liſſin. 

Jumping into the room. I'm juſt run away,” ſhe 
cried, ** without ſaying a word to any body! I or- 
dered my coach myſelf, and told my own footman to 
whiſper me when it came, that I might get off, with- 
out ſaying a word of the matter. Dear! how they'll 
all ſtare when they miſs me! 1 hope they'll be fright- 
ened !”? 

% And why fo, you little chit ? why do you want 
to make them uneaſy ?” 

« ! I don't mind! I'm fo glad to have my 
own way, I don't care for any thing elſe. Dear, how 
do you do, Miſs Camilla Tyrold ? I wonder you 
have not beea to ſee me ! I had a great mind to have 
invited you to have been one of my bride's maids, 
But papa was ſo monſtrous croſs, he would not let 
me do hardly any thing I liked. I was never ſo glad 
in my life as when I went out of the houſe to be mar- 
ried ! I'll never aſk him about any one thing as lon 
as I live again. I'll always do juſt what IT chuſe.“ 

And you are quite ſure Mr. Liſſin will never in- 
terfere with that reſolution ??? 

« O, I ſha'n't let him! I dare ſay he would 
elſe. That's one reaſon I came out ſo, juſt now, on 
purpoſe to let him ſee I was my own miſtreſs. And 
told my coachman, and my own footman, and my 
maid, all three, that if they ſaid one word, I'd turn 
'em all away. For I intend always to turn em away 
when I don't like 'em I ſhall never ſay any thing 
to Mr. Liſſin firſt, for fear of his meddling. I'm 
quite determined I won't be croffed any more, now 
I've ſervants of my own, I'm ſure I've been crefſed 
long enough.” | 

Then, turning to Camilla.“ Dear,“ ſhe cried, 
* how grave you look ! Dear, I wonder you don't 
marry too! When I ordered my coach, juſt now, 1 
was ready to cry for joy, to think of not having to 
aſk papa about it. And to-day, at breakfaſt, I dare 
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ſay I rung twenty times, for one thing or another. 
As faſt as ever I could think of any thing, I went 
to ringing again. For when I was at papa's, every 
time I rang the bell, he always aſked me what 1 
wanted, Only think of keeping one under ſo !” 

«© And what in the world ſaid Mr. Liflin to ſo 
prodigious an uproar ?”? 

OO, he ſtared like any thing. But he could not 
ſay much: I intend to uſe him to it from the firſt, 
that he may never plague me, like papa, with 
alking me what's the reaſon for every thing. If I 
don't like the dinner to-day, I'll order a new one, to 
be dreſſed for me on purpoſe. And Mr. Liſſin, and 


papa, and Mrs. Mittin, and the reſt of em, may eat 


the old one. Papa never let me order the dinner at 


home; he always would know what there was himſelf, 


and have what he choſe. I'm reſolved I'll have every 
thing I like beſt, now, every day. I could not get 
at the cook alone this morning, becauſe ſo many of 
em were in the way; though 1 rung for her a dozen 
times. But to-morrow, I'll tell her of ſome things 
J intend to have the whole year through; in parti- 


cular, currant tarts, and minced veal, and maſhed 


potatoes. I've been determined upon that theſe three 
years, for againſt I was married.“ 

Then, taking Camilla by the hand, ſhe begged ſhe 
would accompany her to next room, ſaying, + Pray 
excuſe me, aunt Arlbery, becauſe J want to talk to 
Miſs Tyrold about a ſecret.” 

When they came to another apartment, after care- 
fully ſhutting the door, Only think,” ſhe. cried, 
© Miſs Camilla Tyrold, of my marrying Mr. Liſſin 


ut laſt ! Pray did you ever ſuſpect it? I'm ſure I did 


not. When papa told me of it, you can't think how 
I was ſurpriſed. I always thought it would have 
been Colonel Andover, or Mr. Macderſey, or elſe 
Mr. Summers ; ualeſs it had been Mr. Wiggan, or 
elſe your brother; but Mr. Liſſin never once came 
into my head, becauſe of his being ſo old. I dare 


fay he's ſeven and twenty! only think I- But 0 be- 
eve - 
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lieve he and papa had ſettled it all along, only papa 
never told it me, till juſt before hand. I don't like 
him much; do you?“ 

I have not the pleaſure to know him: but I hope 
you will endeavour to like him better, now.“ 

&« don't much care whether I do or not, for I 
ſhall never mind him. I always determined never to 
mind a huſband. One minds one's papa becauſe one 
can't help it: But only think of my being married 
before you! though you're ſeventeen years old—almoft 
eighteen—I dare ſay—and I'm only juſt fifteen. I 
could not help thinking of it all the time I was dreſ- 
ſing for a bride. - You can't think how pretty my 
dreſs was. Papa made Mrs. Mittin buy it, becauſe, 
he ſaid, ſhe could get every thing ſo cheap : but I 
made her get it the deareſt ſhe could, for all that. 
Papa's monſtrous ſtingy.” 

'This ſecret conference was broken up by a violent 
ringing at the gate, ſucceeded by the appearance of 
Mr. Liſſin, who, without any ceremony, opened the 
door of the chamber into which the ladies had re- 
tired, 

« So, ma'am !** ſaid he, viſibly very angry, “ I 
have the pleaſure at laſt to find you! dinner has wait- 
ed till it is ſpoilt, and I hope, therefore, now, you 
will do us the favour to come and fit at the head of 
your table.” 

She looked frightened, and he took her hand, which 
ſhe had not courage to draw back, though in a voice 
that ſpoke a ſob near at hand, I'm ſure,” ſhe cried, 
« this is not being treated like a married woman! 
and I'm ſure if I'd known I might not do as 1 like, 
and come out when I's a mind, I would not have mar- 
ried at all !” | 

Mr. Liſſin, with little or no apology to Mrs Arl- 
bery, then conveyed his fair bride to her coach. 
Poor ſimple girl!“ exclaimed Mrs. Arlbery. 
Mr. Liſſin, who is a country ſquire of Northwick, 
will ſoon teach her another leiſon, than that of order- 
ing her carriage juſt at dinner time ! The poor child 
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took it into her head that, becauſe, upon marrying 
ſhe might ſay, my houſe, my coach,” and © my 
ſervants,” inſtead of * my papa's;* and ring her bell 
for whom ſhe pleaſed, and give her own orders, that 
ſhe was to arrive at complete liberty and independ- 
ence, and that her huſband had merely to give her 
his name, and lodge in the fame dwelling : and ſhe 
will regard him ſoon, as a tyrant and a brute, for 
not letting her play all day long the part of a wild 
ſchool girl, juſt come home for the holidays.“ 

The reſt of the viſit paſſed without further inveſti- 
gation on the part of Mrs. Arlbery, or embarraſſ- 
ment on that of Camilla; who found again ſome lit- 
tle pleaſure in the converſation which, at firſt, had 
ſo much charmed ; and the kindneſs which even her 
apparent neglect had not extinguiſhed. 


* * * * 


Mrs. Arlbery, in two days, claimed her again. 
Mr. Tyrold would not permit her to fend an excuſe, 
and ſhe found that lady more Kindly diſpoſed to her 
than ever; but with an undiſguiſed compaſſion and 
concern in her countenance and manner, She had 
now learnt that Edgar was gone abroad; and ſhe had 
learnt that Camilla had private debts, to the amount 
of one hundred and eighteen pounds. 

The ſhock of Camilla, when ſpoken to upon this 
ſubject, was terrible. She ſoon gathered, ſhe had 
been betrayed by Mrs. Mittin, who, though ſhe had 
made the communication as a profound ſecret to Mrs. 


Arlbery, with whom ſhe had met at Mrs. Liflin's, 


there was every reaſon to ſuppoſe would whiſper it, 
in the ſame manner, to an hundred perſons beſides. 
Mrs. Arlbery, ſeeing her juſt uneaſineſs, promiſed, 
in this particular, to obviate it herſelf, by a confer- 
ence with Mrs. Mittin, in which ſhe would repreſent, 
that her own ruin would be the conſequence of di- 
vulging this affair, from the general opinion which 
wouid prevail, that ſhe had ſeduced a young lady un- 
der age, to having dealings with a uſurer. 
5 | Camilla, 
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Camilla, deeply colouring, accepted her kind offer; 
but was forced upon a confeſſion of the tranſaQtion y 
though with a ſhame for her truſt in ſuch a character 
as Mrs, Mittin, that made her deem the relation a pe- 
nance almoſt adequate to its wrong, 


—— — — 
S 
The Workings of Sorrotu. 


'Th E viſit of the Weſtwyns to Sir Hugh ſhewed 
Lavinia in fo favourable a light, that notlung lefs than 
the ſtrong prepoſſeſſion already conceived for Camilla 
could have guarded the heart of the ſon, or the wiſl- 
es of the father, from the complete captivation of her 
modeſt beauty, her intrinſic worth, and the chearful 
alacrity, and virtuous felf-denial, with which ſhe pre- 
ſided in the new œconomy of the rectory. But though 
the utter demolitiomof hope played with Henry its uſual 
part of demoliſhing, alſo, half the fervaur of admira- 
tion, he ſti!l felt, in conſequence of his late failure, 
a diſtaſte of any ſimilar attempt: and Mr. Weſtwyn, 
unbribed by the high praiſe of his fon, which had 
won lim in Camilla, left him maſter of his choice, 
Exch, however, found a delight in the Tyrold ſociety, 
that ſeconded the wiſhes of the Barcnet to make them 
lengthen their viſic, 

The retrenchments, by which the debts of Clers 
mont were to be paid, could no longer, nevertheleſs, 
be deferred; and Mr, Tyrold was juſt ſetting out for 
Cleves, to give his counſel for th-ir arrangement, when 
his daughters were broken in upon by Mrs, Mictin. 

Camilla could ſcarcely look at her, for diſpleaſure 
at her conduct; but ſoon obſerved ſhe ſeemed herſelf 
full of reſentment and ill humour. She deſired a pri- 
vate interview; and Camilla then found, that Mrs. 


_ Arlbery had not only repreſented her fault, and fright- 
ened her with its conſequences, but occaſioned, th wzh . 
malt undeſignedly, new diſturbances and new dangers 
to 
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to herſelf : for Mrs, Mittin at length learnt, in this 
conference, with equal certainty, ſurpriſe, and pro- 
vocation, that the inheritance of Sir Hugh was poſi- 
tively and entirely ſettled upon his youngeſt niece z 
and that the denials of all expectation on the part of 
Camilla, which ſhe had always taken for cloſeneſs, 
conveyed but the ſimple truth. Alarmed leſt ſhe ſhould 
incur the anger of Mr. Clykes, who was amongſt her 
moſt uſeful friends, ſhe had written him word of the 
di ſcovery, with her concern at the miſtake * and Mr. 
Clykes, judging now he had no chance of the gratu- 
ity finally promiſed for tonour and ſecreſy, and even 
that his principal was in danger, had ſent an enraged 
anſwer, with an imperious declaration, that he muſt 
either immediately be repaid all he had laid out, or 
receive ſome ſecurity for its being refunded, of higher 
value than the note of a minor of no fortune nor ex- 
pectations. 

Mrs. Mittin proteſted ſhe did not kno which way 
to turn, ſhe was fo ſorry to have di ſobliged ſo good a 
friend; and brake forth into a vehement invective 
againſt Mr. Dubſtcr, for pretending he knew the truth 
from young Squire Tyrold himſelf, 

Long as was her lamentation, and fatisfied as ſhe 
always felt to hear her own voice, her pauſe ſtill came 
too ſoon for any reply from Camilla, who now felt 
the diſcovery of her ſituation to be inevitable, com- 
pulſatcry and diſgraceful. Self-upbraidings that ſhe 
had ever liſtened to ſuch an expedient, aſſailed her 
with the cruelleſt poignancy, mingling almoſt ſelf= 
deteſiation with utter deſpair, | 

In vain Mrs. Mittin preſſed for ſome ſatisfaQtion 
ſhe was mute from inability to deviſe any; till the 
coachman of Mr. Liſan ſent word he could wait no 
longer. She then, in a broken voice, ſaid, “ Be fo 
good as to wait to Mr, Clykes, that if he will have 
the patience to wait a few days, I will prepare my 
friends to ſettle my accounts with him.?“ | 

Mrs. Mitten then, recovering from her own fright 
in this buſineſs, anſwered, “ O, if that's the caſe, my 
dear young lady, pray don't be unealy, for it grieves 
me to vex you; and I promiſe you I'll coax * 
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friend to wait ſuch a matter as that; for he 's a vaſt 
regard for me; he'll do any thing I aſk him, I know,” 

She now went away z and Lavinia, who ran to her 
filter, found her in a ſtate of diſtteſs, that melted her 
gentle-heart to behold : but when ſhe gathered what 
had paſſed, © This diſcloſure, my deareſt Camilla,“ 
ſhe cried, “ can never be ſo tremendons as the inceſ- 
ſant fear of its diſcovery. Think of that, I conjure 
you ! and endeavour to bear the cne great ſhock, that 
will lead to after peace and ea'e,” 

No, my dear filter, peace and eaſe are no more 
for me !—My happineſs was already buried -und 
now, all that remained of conſolation will be cut off 
alſo, in the loſt good opinion of my father and mo- 
ther !—that deflroyed—and Edgar gone—whas is life 
to mel barely exiſt ?”” 

And is it poſſible you can even a moment doubt 
their forgiveneſs? dear as you are to them, cheriſhed, 
beloved !—" 

«© No—not their forgiveneſs —but their eſteem 
their confidence, their pleaſure in their daughter wilt 
all end !=—think, Lavinia, of mv mother !—when ſhe 
finds I, too, have contributed to the diſtreſs and dif- 
turbance of my father—that on my accotint, too, his 
ſmall income is again ſtraitened, his few gratifications 
are again diminiſhed—O Lavinia! how has ſhe trove 
to guard her poor tottering girl from evil! And how 
has her fondneſs been always the pride of my life! 
What a concluſion is this to her cares ! what a reward 
to all the goodneſs of my father!“ 

In this ſtate of deſperate wretchedneſs, ſhe was ſtill 
incapable to make the avowal which was now become 
indiſpenſable, and which muſt require another loan 
from the ſtore her father held to facred, Lavinia had 
even leſs courage; and they determined to apply to 
Eugenia, who, though as ſoftly feeling as either, 
mingled in her chatacter a ſort of heroic philoſophy, 
that enabled her to execute and to endure the hardeſt 
taſks, where ſhe thought chem the demand of virtue. 
They reſolved, therefore, the next morning, to ſend 
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a note to Cleves for the carriage, and to commit the 
affair to this inexperienced and youthful female ſage, 

Far from. running, as ſhe was wont, to meet her 
father upon his entrance, Camilla was twice ſent for 
be fore ſhe could gain ſtrength to appear in his pre- 
ſence; nor could his utmoſt kindneſs enable her to 
look up. 

The heart of Mr. Tyrold was penetrated. by her 
avoidance, and yet more ſunk by ker ſight. His beſt 
hopes were all defeated-of affording her parental com- 
fort, and he was till to ſeek for her revival or ſup- 

* 
"Bu related what had paſſed at Cleves, with the 
accuſtomed openneſs with which he converſed with. 
his children as his friends, Clermont, he ſaid, was. 
arrived, and had authenticated all the accounts, with 
fo little of either ſhame or ſenſe, that a character leſs 
determined upon indulgence than that of Sir Hugh, 
muſt have revolted from afording him ſuccour, if 
merely to mortify him into repentance, The manner 
of making payment, however,. had been the difficult 
diſcuſſion of the whole day. Sir Hugh was unequal 
to performing any thing, though ready to conſent to 
every thing. -When he propoſed the ſale of ſeveral 
of his numerous horſes, he objeQed, that what re- 
mained would be hard worked: when he mentioned 
diminiſhing his table, he was afraid the poor would 
take it ill, as they were uſed to have his orts: and 
when he talked of diſcharging ſome of his ſervants, 
he was ſure they would think it very unkind, “ His 
heart,” continued Mr, Tyr.ld, “ is ſo bountiful, and 
ſo full of kindneſs, that he pleads his tender feelings, 
and regretting wiſhes, againſt the ſound reaſon of hard 
neceſſity. What is right, however, muſt only in it- 
ſelf ſeek what is pleaſant; and there, when it ceaſes 
to look more abroad, it is ſure to find it.“ 

He ſtopt, hearing a deep ſigh from Camilla, who. 
ſecretly ejaculated a prayer that this ſentence might 
tive, henceforward, in her memory. He divined the: 


with, which devoutly he echoed, and continued : 
There 
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er There is ſo little, in fine, that he could bear to 
relinquiſh, that, wich my utmoſt efforts, 1 could 
not calculate any retrenchment, to which he will 
agree, at more than an hundred a year, Vet his ſeru- 
ples concerning his vow refiſt all the entreaties of our 
diſintereſted Eugenia, to either ſell out for the ſum, 
or cut down any trees in Yorkſhire. Theſe difficul- 
ties, too potent for his weak frame, were again ſink- 
ing him into that deſpondence which we ſhould all 
ſedulouſly guard againſt, as the moſt prevailing of foes 
10 active Virtue, when, to relieve him, I made a 
propoſal which my dear girls will both, I truſt, find 
peculiar pleaſure in ſeconding.“ 

Camilla had already trove to raiſe her drooping 
head, conſcience ſtruck at what was ſaid of deſpond- 
ence z and now endeavoured to join in the chearful 
confidence expreſſed by Lavinia, that he could not be 
miſtaken, 

„The little hoard, into which already we have 
broken for Lionel,” he went on, © I have offered to 
lend him for preſent payment, as far as it will go, 
and to receive it again at ſtated periods In the mean 
while, I ſhall accept from him the fame intereſt as from 
the bank. For this | am to have alſo ſecurity, I runno 
riſk of the little all I have to leave to my two girls.“ 

He now looked at them both, expeQirg to lee plea» 
ſure even in Camilla, that what was deſtined, hereaf- 
ter, for herſelf, could prove of the ſmalleſt utility to 
Sir Hugh: but his diſappointment, and her ſhock were 
equal. Too true for the moſt trauſitory diſguiſe, the 
keeneſt anguiſh ſhot from her eye; and Mr. Ty rold, 
amazed, faid : Is it Camilla who would draw back 
from any ſervice to her uncle?“ | 

Ah no!“ cried ſhe, with clafped hands, I 
would die to do him any good! and O !—that my 
death at this moment 

She ſtopt, atfrighted, for Mr. Tyrold frowned. A 
frown upon a face ſo conſtantly benign, was new, was 
awful to her 3 but ſhe inſtantly reeolleRted his con- 
demnation of wiſhes ſo deſperate, and fearfully taking, 
his hand, beſought his forgivenels, 
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His brow inſtantly reſumed its ſerenity. © I have 
nothing,“ ſaid he, my deareſt child, to forgive, 
from the moment you recolle& yourſelf, But try, 
for your own ſake, to keep in mind, that the current 
ſorrows, however acute, of current life, are but uſe- 
leſsly aggravated by rain wiſhes for death. The 
ſmalleſt kind office better proves affection than any 
words, however elevated.” 

The conference here broke up; ſomething incom- 
prehenfible ſeemed to Mr Tyrold to be blended with 
the grief of Camilla; and though from her birth ſhe 
had manifeſted, by every opportunity, the moſt libe- 
ral diſregard of wealth, the ſomething not underſtood 
feemed always to have money for its object. What 
this might be, he now fervently wiſhed to explore ; 
yet ſtill hoped, by patient Kindneſs, to receive her 
confidence voluntarily. 

Camilla now was half dead; Lavinia could with 
difficulty ſuſtain, but by no poſſible means revive her. 
What a period was this to diſcloſe to her Father that 
ſhe mutt -deprive him, in part, even of his promiſed 
ſolace in his intended affiſtance to his brother, to ſa- 
tisfy debts of which he ſufpeQed not the exiſtence ! 

When forced down ſtairs, by a ſummons to ſupper, 
Mr. Tyrold, to conſole her for his momentary dif- 
pleaſure, redoubled his careſſes; but his tenderneſs 
only made her weep yet more bitterly, and helooked 
at her with a heart rent with anguiſh. For Lavinia, 
for Eugenia, he would have felt ſimilar grief; but 
their far leſs gay, though equally innocent natures, 
would have made the view of their affliction leſs ſtrik- 
ingly oppreſſive. Camilla had, hithecto, ſeemed in 
the ſpring of joy yet more than of life, Anxiety 
flew at her approach, and animation took its place. 
Nothing could ſhake his reſignation ; yet to behold 
her conſtant ſadneſs, ſeverely tried his fortitude. To 
ſee tears trickling inceſſantly down the pale cheeks fo 
lately blooming ; to ſee her youthful countenance 
wear the haggard expreſſion of care ; to ſee life, in 
its with and purpoſes ſeem at an end, ere, in its 
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ordinary calculation, it was reckoned to have begun, 
drew him from every other conſideration, and filled his 
whole mind with monopolizing apprehenſion. 

He now himſelf preſſed her, for change of ſcene, 
to accept an invitation ſhe had received from Mrs. 
Berlinton to Groſvenor Square, whither Indiana was 
going in a few days, to ſpend a fortnight or three 
weeks before her marriage. But ſhe declined the ex- 
curſion, as not more bee in its expence, than 
ungenial to her feelings. 


* * * * 


The following morning, while they were at their 
melancholy breakfaſt, a letter arrived from Liſbop, 
which Mr. Tyrold read with viſible diſturbance, ex- 
claiming, from time to time,“ Lionel, thou art in- 
deed puniſhed f* 

The ſiſters were equally alarmed, but Lavinia alone 
could make any inquiry, 

Mr. Tyrold then informed them, their uncle Relvil 
had juſt acknowledged to their Mother, that he could 
no longer, in juſtice, conceal that, previouſly to his 
quitting England, he had privately married his houſe- 
keeper, to induce her to accompany him in his voy- 
age: and that, during his firſt wrath upon the'detec- 
tion of Lionel, he had difinherited him in favour of 
a little boy of her own, by a former marriage, whom 
they had brought with them to Liſbon, 

Mr. Tyrold, though it had been his conſtant Rudy 
to bring up his children without any reference to 
their rich uncles, had never internally doubted, but 
that the bachelor brother of Mrs. Tyrold would leave 
his fortune to the ſon of his only ſiſter, who was his 
fole near relation. And Lionel, he knew, in defiance 
of his admonitions, bad built upon it himſelf, rather 
as a certainty than a hope. He will now ſee,” aid 
Mr. Tyrold, © his preſumption, and feel, by what he 
fuffers, what he has earned, Yet culpable as he has 
been, he is now, alſo, unfortunate z and where crimes 
are followed by puniſhment, it is not for mortal mary 
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to harbour unabating reſentment. I will write a few 
lines of comfort to him.“ | 

Camilla, in this conceſſion, experienced _all ſhe 
could feel of ſatisfaction; but the ſhort ſenſation died 
away al the laſt words of the letter of her Mother, 
which Mr. Tyrold read aloud. 

«© You, I Well know, will immediately in this 
evil, find fur yourſelf, and impart to our children, 
fomething of inſtruction, if not of comfort. Shall I 
recolle& this without emulation? No, I will bear up 
from this ſtroke, which, at leaſt, permits my return 
to Etherington z where, in the boſom of my dear fa- 
mily, and ſupported by its honoured chief, I will for- 
get my voyage, my painful abſence, and my diſappoint- 
ment, in exertions of ptactical economy, ſtrict, but 
not rigid, which our good children will vie with each 
other to adopt: ſedulous, all around, to ſhew in what 
we can moſt forbear. I hope almoſt immediately to 
claim my ſhare in theſe labours, which ſuch. motives 
will make light, and ſuch companions render preci- 
ous.” | 

In agony paſt repreſſion at theſe words,. Camilla 
glided out of the room, The return of her Mother 
was now horror to her, not joy; het ſhattered neryes 
could not bear the interview, while under a cloud 
threatening to burſt in ſuch a ſtorm; and ſhe entreat- 
ed Lavinia to tell her Father that ſhe accepted. his pro- 
poſal for going to Mis. Berlinton's 2. “and there,“ 
the cried, ©* Lavinia, I will wait, till. Eugenia. has 
told the dreadful hiſtory that thus humbles me to. tha 
duſt!“ | 

Lavinia was too timid to oppoſe reaſon to this ſuf- 
feting; and Mr. Tyrold, already cruelly apprehenſive 
the obſcurity of their recluſe lives contributed to her 
de preſſion, and believing ſhe compared her preſent pri- 
vations to the loſt elegancies of Beech Park, fighed 
heavily, yet faid he was glad ſhe would remove from 
a {pot in which reminiſcenee was ſo painful. "This 
was not, indeed, he added, the period he ſhould have 
ſelected for her viſiting the capital, or reſiding at Mrs, 
B$cilinton's z but ſhe was too much touched by 
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Rate of her family, not to be guarded in her expences z 
and the preſſure of her even augmenting ſadnels, was 
heavier upon his mind than any other alarm. 

The conſcience- ſttuck Camilla could make no pro- 
feſſion, no promiſe ; nor het, though ardently wiſhing 
it, refuſe his offered advance of her next quarter's al- 
lowance, left the ſhould be reduced again to the neceſ- 
ſity of burrowing, 

This ſtep once decided, brought with it ſomething 
like a gloomy compoſure I ſhall avoid,” ſhe cried, 
« at leaſt, with my Mother, theſe killing careſſes of 
deluded kindneſs that break my heart with my Father, 
She, too, would ſoon diſcover there was ſumething, 
darker in my tadneſs than even grief! She would be 
ſure that even wy exquiſite loſs could not render me 
ungrateful to all condolement; ſhe would know that 
a daughter whom ſhe had herſelf rcared and inſtrudted, 
would bluſh fo unceaſingly to publifh any perſonal diſ- 
appointment, let her feel it how ſhe might, O my 
loved Mother ! how did the delight of knowing your 
kind expectations keep me, while under your guidance 
in the way I ought to go! O Mother of my heart! 
what a grievous diſappointment awaits your ſad return f 
To find, at the firſt opening of your virtuous ſchemes . 
of general ſaving—that ], as well as Lionel, have in- 
volved my family in debts—that l, as well as Cler- 
mont, have committed them clande ſti nely to a uſu» 
rer! 5 

Lavinia undertook to give Eugenia propet inſtructi- 
ons for her commiſſion z but news © arrived, the next 
day, that Sir Hugh would take no denial to Eugenia's 
being herſelf of the party, This added not, how- 
ever, to the courage of Camilla for ftay ing, and her 
next determination was to reveal the whole by letter, 

Mr. 'Tyrold would not ſend her to Cleves to take 
leave, that her uncle might not be tempted to exer- 
ciſe his wonted, but now no longer convenient gene- 
roſity, nor yet be expoſed to the pain of withholding 
it. You will go, now, my dear girl,” he ſaid, 
in your piiftine ſimplicity, and what can fo every 
way become you? It is not for a ſcheme of * 
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but for a ſtimulus to mental exertion, T part with you; 
When you return, your excellent Mother will aid 
your taſk, and reward its labour. Remember but, 
while in your own hands, that open ceconomy, ſpring- 
ing from diſcretion, is always reſpected. It is falſe 
ſhame alone that begets ridicule,” 

Weeping and ſilent ſhe heard him, and his fears 
gained ground that her diſappointment, joined to a 
view of gayer life, had robbed Etherington of all 
charms to her, Bitterly he regretted he had ever ſuf- 
fered her to leave his roof, though he would not now 
force her ſtay. Compulſion could only detain her 
perſon ; and might heighten the diſguſt of her mind. 

The little time which remained was given wholly 
to packing and preparing; and continued employment 
hid from Mr. Tyrold her emotion, whibh encreaſed 
every moment, till the carriage of Sir Hugh ſtopt at 
the gate. Loft, then, to all ſenſation, but the horror 
of the avowal that muſt intervene 'ere they met again, 

with incertitude if again he would ſee her with the 
fame kindneſs, ſhe flew into his arms, rather agonifed 
than affectionate; kiſſed his hands with fervor, kiſſed 
every ſeparate finger, reſted upon his ſhoulder, hid 
her face in his boſom, caught and preſſed to her lips 
even the ſlaps of his coat, and ſcarce reftrained herſelf 
from bending to kiſs his feet ; yet without uttering a 
word, without even ſhedding a tear, 

Strangely ſurpriſed, and deeply affeted, Mr, Ty- 
rold, ſtraining her to his breaſt, ſaid s ** Why, my 
dear child, why, my deareſt Camilla, if thus agitated 
by our parting, do you leave me ?” 

This queſtion brought her to recolleRion, by the 
impoſſibility ſhe found to anſwer it; ſhe tore herſelf, 
therefore, away frem him, embraced Lavinia, and hur- 


ried into the coach. ; 
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CHAP. XXII. 
A Surpriſe. 


; Cana ſtrove to check her grief upon enter- 
ing the carriage, in which Miſs Margland had 
again the charge of the young party; but the in- 
terrogatory of her Father, Ly will you leave me? 
was mentally repeated without ceaſing, Ah! why, 
indeed! thought ſhe, at a moment when every filial 
duty called more than ever for my ſtay Well 
might he not divine the unnatural reaſon! can I 
believe it myſelf? - Believe ſuch an hour arrived? 
—when my Mother—the beſt of Mothers !—is ex- 

eted—when ſhe returns to her family, Camilla 
eeks another abode! is not this a dream? and may 
I not one day awake from it? | | 

Miſs Margland was in the higheſt good humour 
at this expedition: and Indiana was ſtill enraptured 
to viſit London, from old expectations which ſhe 
knew not how to relinquiſh; though they were 
fixed to no point, and as tantaſtic as vague, Euge- 
nia, whoſe dejection had made Sir Hugh preſs her 
into the party, found nothing in it to revive her; 
and Camilla entered Groſvenor-ſquare with keen 
diſſatisfaction of every fort. The cautions of Edgar 
againſt Mrs. Berlinton broke into all the little re- 
lief ſhe might have experienced upon again ſeeing 
her. She had meant to keep his final exhortations 
conſtantly in her mind, and to make all his opini- 
ons and counſels the rule and meaſure of her con- 
duct: but a cruel perverſity of events ſeemed to 
caſt her every action into an apparent defiance of 
his wiſhes. 

Mrs. Berlinton, who, in a manſion the moſt 
ſplendid, received her with the ſame gentle ſweet- 
nefs ſhe had firſt ſought her regard, was de- 
lighted by the unexpected ſight of Eugenia, whoſe 
viſit had been ſettled too late to be . by 
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letter; and careſſed Indiana immediately as a ſiſter. 
Miſs Margland, who came but for two days, ſought 
with much adulation to obtain an invitation for a 
longer ſtay; but Mrs. Berlinton, though all cour- 
teſy and grace, incommoded herſelf with no ſociety 
that ſhe did not find pleaſing. 

Melmond, who had accompanied them on horſe. 
back, was eager to engage the kindneſs of his ſiſter 
for Indiana; and Mrs. Berlinton, in compliment to 
her arrival, refuſed all parties for the evening, and 
beſtowed upon her an almoſt undivided attention, 

This was not quite ſo pleaſant to him in proof 
as in hope. Paſſionleſs, in this caſe, herſelf, the 
deluſions of beauty deceived not her underſtand- 
ing; and half an hour ſufficed to ſnew Indiana to be 
frivolous, uncultivated, and unmeaning. The 
perfection, nevertheleſs, of her face and perſon, 
obviated either wonder or cenſure of the choice 
of her brother; though ſhe could not but regret 
that he had not ſeen with mental eyes the truly 
ſuperior Eugenia. 

The wretched Camilla quitted them all as foon 
as pofhible, to retire to her chamber, and rumi- 
nate upon her purpoſed letter. She meant, at 
firſt, to write in detail; but her difficulties accu- 
mulated as ſhe weighed them. © What a ſeaſon,“ 
cried ſhe, © to fink Lionel ſtill deeper in diſgrace! 
What a treachery, after voluntarily aſſiſting him, 
to complain of, and betray him! ah! let my own 
faults teach me mercy for the faults of others!” 
yet, without this acknowledgment, what exculpa- 
tion could fhe offer for the origin of her debts? 
and all ſhe had incurred at Tunbridge? thoſe of 
Southampton ſhe now thought every way unpar- 
donable. Even were ſhe to relate the vain hopes 
which had led to the expence of the ball dreſs, 
could ſhe plead, to an underſtanding like that of 
her Mother, that ſhe had been deceived and played 
upon by fuch a woman as Mrs, Mittin? “ I am 
aſtoniſhed now myſelf,” ſhe cried, “ at that paf- 
fave facility but to me, alas, thought comes _ 


* 
with repentance!” The Higden debt, both for 
the rent and the ſtores, was the only one at which 
ſhe did not bluſh, ſince, great as was her indiſere- 
tion, in not enquiring into her powers before ſhe 
plighted her ſervices, it would be palliated by her 
motive. : 

Vainly ſhe took up her pen; not even a-line 
could ſhe write. How enervating,” ſhe cried, 
„is all wrong!” I have been, till now, a happy 
ſtranger to fear! Partially favoured, and fondly 
confiding, 1 have looked at my dear Father, I have 
met my beloved Mother, with the ſame courage, 
and the ſame pleaſure that I looked at and met my 
brother and my ſiſters, and only with more reve- 
rence, How miſerable a change! I ſhudder now 
at the preſence of the moſt indulgent of Fathers! 
I fly with guilty cowardice from the ſondeſt of 
Mothers!“ 

Eugenia, when able, followed her; and had no 
ſooner heard the whole hiſtory, than, tenderl 
embracing her, ſhe ſaid, Let not this diſtre 
ſeem ſo deſperate to you, my deareſt fiſter! your 
own account points out to me how to relieve it, 
without either betraying our poor Lionel, or fur- 
ther weighing down our already heavily burthened 
friends.” 

„And how, my dear Eugenia?“ cried Camilla, 
with fearful gratitude, and involuntarily reviving 
by the moſt diſtant idea of ſuch a project. 

By adopting, ſhe faid, the ſame means that had 
been invented by Mrs. Mittin. She had many 
valuable trinkets, the annual offerings of her mu- 
nificent uncle, the fale of which would go far 
enough, ſhe could not doubt, towards the payment 
of the principal, to induce the money-lender to 
accept intereſt for the reſt, till the general affairs 
of their houſe were re-eſtabliſhed; when what re. 
mained of the ſum could be diſcharged, without 
difficulty, by herſelf; now no longer wanting mo- 
ney, nor capable of receiving any pleaſure from it, 


but by the pleaſure ſhe might give, 
Camilla 
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Camilla preſſed her in her arms, almoſt kneeling 
with fond acknowledgements, and accepted, with- 
out heſitation, her generous offer, - 

“All then, is arranged,” ſaid Eugenia, with a 
ſmile ſo benign, it ſeemed nearly beautiful; ** and 
to friendſhip, and each other, we will devote our 
future days. My ſpirits will revive in the revival 
of Camilla. To ſee her again gay will be reno- 
vation to my uncle; and who knows, my dear 
ſiſter, bur our whole family may again be bleſt, 

ere long, with peace?“ | 


* 1 


The next morning they ſent off a note to the 
money- lender, whoſe direction Camilla had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mittin, entreating his patience 
for a fortnight, or three weeks, when he would 
receive the greateſt part of his money, with every 
ſpecies of acknowledgement. 

Camilla, much relieved, went to ſit with Mrs. 
Berlinton, but on entering the dreſſing room, was 
ſtruck by the ſight of Bellamy, juſt quitting it. 

Mrs. Berlinton, upon her appearance, with a 
look of ſoft rapture approaching her, ſaid:“ Feli- 
citate me, lovelieſt Camilla !—my friend, my 
choſen friend is reſtored to me, and the ſociety for 
which ſo long I have ſighed in vain, may be once 
more mine!“ | 
Camilla, ſtartled, exclaimed with earneſtneſs, 
% My deareſt Mrs. Berlinton, pardon me, I entreat 
but is Mr. Bellamy known to Mr. Berlinton ?” 

No!“ anſwered ſhe, diſdainfully; “ but he 
has been ſeen by him. Mr. Berlinton is a ſtranger 
to merit or taſte; and Alphonſo, to him, is but as 
any other man” 

They are, however, acquainted with each 
other?” ſaid Camilla, 

Mrs. Berlinton anſwered, that, after her marri- 
age, ſhe remained three months in Wales with her 
aunt, where Bellamy was travelling to view the 
country, and where, almoſt immediately after that 
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unhappy enthralment, ſhe firſt knew him, and firſt 
learnt the ſoothing charms of friendſhip; but from 
that period they had met no more, though they 
conſtantly correſponded. 

Camilla was now firſt ſenſible of all the alarm 
with which Edgar had hitherto ſtrove to impreſs 
her in vain, The impropriety of ſuch a connexi- 
on, the danger of ſuch a partiality, filled her with 
wonder and diſturbance. She heſitated whether to 
relate or not the adventure of Bellamy with her 
ſiſter; but the ſtrong repugnance of Eugenia to 
having it named, and the impoſſibility of proving 
the truth of the general opinion of his baſe ſcheme, 
decided her to ſilence. Upon the plans and the 
ſentiments, however, of Mrs. Berlinton herſelf, 
ſhe ſpared not the extremeſt ſincerity; but ſhe 
gained no ground by the conteſt, though ſhe loſt. 
not any kindneſs by the attempt. 

At dinner, ſhe felt extremely diſturbed by the re- 
appearance of Bellamy, who alone, ſhe found, had 
been excepted by Mrs. Berlinton, in the orders of 
general denial to company. He ſeemed, himſelf, 
much ſtruck at the fight of Eugenia, who bluſhed 
and looked embarraſſed by his preſence. He did 
not, however, addreſs her; he confined his attenti- 
ons to Mrs. Berlinton, or Miſs Margland. 

The former received them with diſtinguiſhing 
ſoftneſs; the latter, at firſt, diſdainfully repelled 
them, from the general belief at Cleves of his at- 
tempted elopement with Eugenia; but afterwards, 
finding ſhe was left wholly to a perſon who had no 
reſources for entertaining her, namely, herſelf, 
and knowing Eugenia ſafe while immediately under 
her eye, ſhe deigned to treat him with more con- 
ſideration. 

The opera was propoſed for the evening, Mrs. 
Berlinton, having both tickets and her box at the 
ſervice of her fair friends, as the lady with whom 
whom ſhe had ſubſcribed was out of town. Indi- 
ana was enchanted, Miſs Margland was elevated, 
and Eugenia not unwilling to ſeek ſome recreation, 
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though hopeleſs of finding it. But Camilla, not- 
withitanding ſhe was lightened, at this moment, 
from one of her moſt corroſive cares, was too en- 
tirely miſerable for any ſpecies of amuſement. The 
ſame ſtrong feelings that gave to pleaſure, when 
ſhe was happy, ſo high a zeſt, rendered it-nearly 
abhorrent to her, when grief had poſſeſſion of her 
mind, 

After dinner, when the ladies retired to dreſs, 
Camilla, with ſome uneaſineſs, conjured Eugenia to 
avoid renewing any acquaintance with Bellamy, 

Eugenia blufhing, while a tear ſtarted into either 
eye, ſaid ſhe was but too well guarded from Bella- 
my, through a late tranſaction; which had exalted 
her to a ſummit of happineſs, from which ſhe could 
never now deſcend to any new plan of life, beyond 
the ſingle ſtate and retirement, 


* * * * 


At night, the whole party went to the Opera, - 
except 9. who, in ſpending the evening 
alone, meant to ruminate upon her affairs, and ar- 
range her future conduct: but Edgar, his virtues, 
aud his loſs, took imperious poſſeſſion of all her 
thoughts; and while ſhe dwelt upon his honour, 
his ſincerity, and his goodneſs, and traced, with 
cheriſhed recollection, every ſcene in which ſhe 
had been engaged with him, he and they recurred 
to her as viſions of all earthly felicity. 

Awakened from theſe reveries, by the ſound of 
the carriage, and the rapping at the ſtreet door, 
ſhe was haſtening down ſtairs to meet her fiſter, 
when ſhe heard Melmond call out from the coach ; 
Is Miſs Eugenia Tyrold come home?” 

„ No;” the man anſwered; and Melmond ex- 
claimed; © Good Heaven -I muſt run then back 
to the theatre. Do not be alarmed, my Indiana, 
and do not alarm Miſs Camilla, for I will not re- 
turn without her.” 

They all entered but himſelf; while Camilla, 
fixed to the ſtair upon which ſhe had heard theſe 
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words, remained ſome minutes motionleſs. Then, 
tottering down to the parlour, with a voice hollow 
from affcight, and a face pale as death, ſhe tremu- 
louſly articulated, © where is my ſiſter ?” 

They looked all aghaſt, and not one of them, 
for ſome time, was capable to give any account 
that was intelligible, e then gathered that, in 
coming out of the theatre, to get to the coach, - 
they had miſſed her. None of them knew how, 
which way, in what manner. ; 

„% And where's Mr. Bellamy?“ cried ſhe, in an 
agony of apprehenſion; “ was he at the Opera? 
where—where is he?” 

Miſs Margland looked diſmayed, and Mrs. Ber- 
linton amazed, at this interrogatory; but they 
both ſaid he had only been in the box at the be- 
ginning of the Opera, and afterwards to help them 

- out of the crowd. 

© And who did he help? who? who?” exclaimed 
Camilla. | 

„Ne, —firſt—“ anſwered Miſs Margland,—” 
and, when we got into a great crowd, he took care 
of Miſs Eugenia too.” She then added, that in this 
crowd, both ſhe and Eugenia had been ſeparated 
from Mrs. Berlinton and Indiana, who by Mel- 
mond and another gentleman had been handed 
ftraight to the carriage, without difficulty; that 
ſoon after, ſhe had loſt the arm of Bellamy, who, 
by ſome miſtake, had turned a wrong way; but ſhe 
got to the coach by herſelf; where they had wait- 
ed full half an hour, Melmond running to and fro 
and ſearching in every direction, but in vain, to 
find Eugenia. Nor had Bellamy again appeared, 
hey then came home, hoping he had put her into 
a Chair, and that ſhe might be arrived before them. 

„ Preadful! dreadful!” cried Camilla, ſinking 

on the floor, © ſhe is forced away! ſhe is loſt!” 

When again her ſtrength returned, ſhe deſired 
that ſome one might go immediately to the houſe 
or lodgings of Bellamy, to enquire it he were come 


home. 
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This was done by a footman, who brought word 
he had not been ſeen there ſince fix o'clock in the 
evening, when he dreſſed, and went out. 

Camilla now, confirmed in her horrible ſurmiſe, 
was nearly frantic, She bewailed her ſiſter, her 
father, her uncle; ſhe wanted herſelf to ruſh 
forth, to ſearch Eugenia in the ſtreets; ſhe could 


| ſcarce be detained within, ſcarce kept off from en- 
tire delirium. | 


— n—_ 


CHAP. XXIII. 


1 Narrative. a 


Ir was four o'clock in the morning when Mel. 
mond returned. Camilla ruſhed to the ſtreet-door 
to meet him. His filence and his mournful air an- 
nounced his ill ſucceſs. She wrung her hands in 
anguiſh, and beſought him to ſend inſtantly an ex- 
| preſs to Etherington, with, the fatal tidings. 

He went himſelf to the neareſt ſtables, deſiring 
ſhe would prepare a letter while he got a man and 
horſe for the journey. 

In ſcrawling and indiſtinct characters ſhe then 
wrote: | 

OO my Father—our Eugenia has diſappeared ! 
| ſhe was loſt laſt night at the Opera—Mr. Bellamy 
was conducting her to Mrs. Berlinton's coach 
but we have ſeen neither of them ſince! what 
what muſt we do?“ | 

Melmond wrote the addreſs, which her hand 
could not make legible; and Miſs Margland pre- 
red for the poſt a laboured vindication to Sir 
Hugh of her own conduct upon this occaſion. 

Indiana was long gone to bed. She was really 
very ſorry; but ſhe was really much tired; and ſhe 
could do, as ſhe ſaid, no good. | 

But Mrs. Berlinton felt an alarm for Eugenia, 
and an aſtoniſhment concerning Bellamy, that 

would 
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would fully have wakened her faculties, had ſhe 

been wholly unmoved by the miſery of Camilla. 

Far other was, however, her nature, gentle, com- 

paſſionate, and ſympathiſing; and her own internal 
diſturbance, though great even beyond her own 

conception why, ſunk at ſight of the exceſs of 
wretchedneſs which diſordered her poor friend. 

There could be but one poſſible opinion of this 
diſaſtrous adventure, which was, that Bellamy had 
ſpirited this young creature away,. to ſecure her 
ortune, by her hand. Melmond again went forth, 
to make enquiry at all the ſtables in London, for 
any carriage that might have been hired for a late 
hour. And at fix o'clock, in great perturbation, 
he came back, ſaying, he had juſt traced that ſhe 
was put into a chaiſe and four from a hackney 
coach; that the chaiſe was hired in Piccadilly, and 
engaged for a week, He was now determined to 
ride poſt himſelf in the purſuit, that, if any acci- 
dental delay retarded them, he might recover her- 
before ſhe arrived at Gretna Green, whither he 
could not doubt ſhe was to be conveyed: but as ſhe 
could not be married by force, his preſence might 
yet be in time to prevent perſecution, or foul play. 

Camilla nearly embraced him with tranſport at 
this ray of hope, and, leaving his tendereſt con- 
dolements for Indiana, whom he implored his ſiſter 
to watch ſedulouſly, he galloped northwards. 

His heart was moſt fincerely in the buſineſs; 
what he owed to the noble conduct which the high 
ſentiments and pure regard of Eugenia had diQat- 
ed, had excited a tender veneration, which made 
him hold his life as too ſmall an offering to be re- 
fuſed for her ſervice, if its ſacrifice could eſſenti- 
ally ſhew his gratitude. And often his ſecret mind 
had breathed a wiſh, that her love of literature had 
been inſtilled into her coufin; though he ſtudiouſly 
checked, as profane, all that was not admiration of 
that moſt exquiſite workmanſhip of nature. 

Mrs, Berlinton wanted not to be told this pro- 
ceeding was wrong, yet ſtill found it impoſſible to 

| perſuade 
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perſuade herſelf Eugenia would not ſoon think it 
right; though Eugenia was the creature that ſhe 
moſt revered in the whole world, and though, with 
Bellamy himſelf ſhe felt irritated and diſappointed. 

Camilla in every evil reverted to the loſs of 
Edgar, whoſe guardian care, had ſhe preſerved 
him, would have preſerved, ſhe thought, her loved 


Eugenia. 


The expreſs from Etherington brought back 
only a few lines written by Lavinia, with an ac- 
count — Mr. Tyrold, in deep miſery, was ſetting 
out poſt for Scotland. | 

A week paſſed thus in ſuſpenſe, nearly intolera- 
ble to Camilla, before Melmond returned. 

Always upon the watch, ſhe heard his voice, and 
flew to meet him in the drefling room. He was 
at the feet of Indiana, to whom he was pouring 
forth his ardent lamentations at this long depriva- 


tion of her fight. 


But joy had evidently no part in his tenderneſs; 
Camilla ſaw at once depreſſion and evil tidings, 


and, ſinking upon a chair, could ſcarcely pro- 


nounce, Have you not then found her?” 

„ have left her but this minute,” he anſwered, 
in a tone the moſt melancholy. . 

« Ah! you have then ſeen her! you have ſeen 
my deareſt Eugenia?—O, Mr. Melmond, why have 
you left her at all?” . : 

It was long before he could anſwer; he beſought 
her to compole herſelf; he expreſſed the extremeſt 
folicitude for the uneaſineſs of Indiana, whoſe eter- 
nal interruptions of“ Dear! where is ſhe?— 
Dear! why did not ſhe come back ?—Dear! who 
took her away?“ he attributed to the agitation of 
the fondeſt friendſhip, and conjured, while tears of 
terror ſtarted into his eyes, that ſhe would mode- 
rate the exceſs of her ſenſibility, It ſeems the pe- 
culiar province of the lover to transfuſe all that he 
himſelf moſt prizes, and thinks praiſe-worthy, 
into the breaſt of his choſen object; nor is he more 


blind to the defects with which ſhe may abound, 


then 
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than prodigal in gifts of virtues which exiſt but in 
his own admiration. 

« And my Father? my poor Father!” cried 
Camilla, „you have ſeen nothing of my Father?“ 

« Pardon me; I have juſt left him alſo.” 

« And not with Eugenia?” 

« Yes; they are together.“ 

Rapture now defied all apprehenſion with Ca- 
milla; the idea of Eugenia reſtored to her Father, 
was an idea of entire happineſs; but her joy affect- 
ed Melmond yet more than her alarm: he could 
not jet her faſten upon any falſe expectations; he 
bid his ſiſter aid him to ſupport Indiana, and,then, 
with all the gentleneſs of the fincereſt concern, 


confeſſed that Eugenia was married before ſhe was 


overtaken. | 
This was a blow for which Camilla was ſtill un- 
3 She concluded it a forced marriage; 

orror froze her veins, her blood no longer flow- 
ed, her heart ceaſed to beat, ſhe fell lifeleſs on the 
ground. 

Her recovery was more ſpeedy that it was hap- 
py, and ſhe was aſſiſted to her chamber, no longer 
aſking any queſtions, no longer defiring further 
information. All was over of hope: and the par- 
ticulars ſeemed immaterial, ſince the cataſtrophe 
was as irreverſible as it was afflicting. 

Mrs. Berlinton ſtill attended her, grieved for her 
3 yet believing that Eugenia would be the 
happieſt of women; though an indignation the 
moſt forcible mingled with her ſurpriſe at the con- 
duct of Bellamy. 

This dread ſort of chaſm in the acuteneſs of 
the feelings of Camilla laſted not long; and Mrs. 
Berlinton then brought from Melmond the fol- 
low ing account. 

With the utmoſt ſpeed he could uſe, he could 
not, though a fingle horſe- man, overtake them. 


They never, as he learnt by the way, remitted 


their journey, nor ſtopt for the ſmalleſt refreſh- 


ment but at ſome cottage. Atlength, in the laſt 
Vor. III. L ſtage 
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ſtage to Gretna Green, he met them upon their 
return. It was eaſy to him to ſee that his errand 
was vain, and the knot indiſſolubly tied, by the 
blinds being down, and the eaſy air with which 
Bellamy was looking around him. 

Eugenia fat back in the chaiſe with a handker- 
chief to her eyes, He ſtopt the vehicle, and told 
Bellamy he muſt ſpeak with that lady. That 
lady, Sir,“ he proudly anſwered, “is my wife; 
ſpeak to her, therefore; - - but in my hearing.” 
Eugenia at this dropt her handkerchief, and looked 
vp. Her eyes were ſunk into her head by weep- 
ing, and her face was a living picture of grief, 
Melmond loudly exclaimed: © I come by the au- 
thority of her friends, and | demand her own ac- 
count of this tranſaction.“ “We are now going 
to our friends,” replied he, © ourſelves, and we 
mall fend them no meſſages.” He then ordered 
the poſtillion to drive on, telling him at his peril 
to ſtop no more; Eugenia, in a tone but juſt audi- 
ble, ſaying: Adieu, Mr. Melmond! Adieu!“ 

To have riſked his life in her reſcue, at ſuch a 
moment, ſeemed to him nothing, could he but 
more certainly have aſcertained her own wiſhes, 
and rea] fituation: but as ſhe attempted neither re- 
ſiſtance nor remonſtrance, he concluded Bellamy 
ſpoke truth; and if they were married, he could 
not unmarry them; and if they were going to her 
friends, they were doing all he could now exact. 
He reſolved, however, to follow, and if they ſhould 
turn any other road, to call for aſſiſtance till he 
could inveſtigate the truth. 

They ſtopped occaſionally for refreſhments at 
the nſual inns, and travelled no more in the dark; 
but Bellamy vever loſt fight of her; and Melmond, 
in watching, obſerved that ſhe returned to the 
| Chaiſe with as little oppoſition as ſhe quitted it, 
though weeping always, and never, for a voluntary 
moment, uncovering her face. Bellamy ſeemed 


always moſt aſſiduous in his attentions: ſhe never 
appeared 
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appeated to repulſe him, nor to receive from him any 
comfort. . 

On the ſecond day's journey, juſt as Bellamy hand- 
ed her from the chaiſe, at the inn where they meant to 
dine, and which Melmond, as uſual, entered at the 
ſame time, he ſaw Mr, Tyrold— hurrying, but fo 
ſhaking he could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf, from a par- 
lour, whence he had ſeen them alight, into the pal- 
ſage. The eyes, ever downcaſt, of Eugen'a, per- 
ceived him not, till ſhe was claſp:d, in mute agany, 
in his arms, She then looked up, faw who it was, 
and fainted away. Bellamy, though he knew him 
not, ſuppoſed who he might be, and his reverend ap- 
pearance ſeemed to impreſs him with awe. Never- 
theleſs, be was himſelf ſeizing the now fſenſclets 
Eugenia, to convey her to ſome room; when Mr. 
Tyrold, reviving from indignation, fixed his eyes upon 
his face, and ſaid: ** By what authority, Sir, do 
you preſume to take charge of my daughter? By 
the authority,“ he anſwered, ** of a huſband.” Mr. 
Tyrold faid no more; he caught by the arm of Mel- 


mond, though he had not yet ſeen who he was, and 


Bellamy carried Eugenia into the firſt vacant parlour, 
followed only by the woman of the houſe, 

Melmond then, reſpectfully, and filled with the 
deepeſt commileration, ſought to make himſelf known 
to Mr. Tyrold z but he heard him not, he heeded no 
one; he fat down upon a trunk, accidentally, in the 
paſſage where all this had paſſed, ſaying, but almoſt 
without ſeeming conſcious that he ſpoke aloud: 
This, indeed, is a blow to break both our hearts!“ 
Melmond then ſtood filently by, for he faw, by his 
folded hands and uplifted eyes, he was ejaculating 
ſome prayer: after which, with a countenance more 
tirm, and limbs better able to ſuſtain him, he roſe, 
and moved towards the parlour into which the fainting 
Eugenia had been carried, 

Melmond then again ſpoke to him by his name. 
He reco:leQed the voice, turned to hin, and gave 


him his hand, which was of an icy coldnefs. ** You 


are very kind, Mr, Melmond,“ he ſaid; ** my poor 
L 2 girl 
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girl“ but ſtopt, checking what he meant to add, 
and went to the parlour- door. 

It was locked. The woman of the houſe had 
left it, and ſaid, the lady was recovered from her 
fit. Mr. Tyrold, from a thouſand feelings, ſeem- 
ed unable to demand admiſſion for himſelf: he de- 
ſired Melmond to ſpeak, and claim an audience 
alone for him with his daughter. 

Bellamy opened the door with a look evidently 
humbled and frightened, yet affecting perfect eaſe. 
When Melmond made known his commiſſion, 
Eugenia, ſtarting up, exclaimed: “ Yes, yes! I 
will ſee my dear Father alone!—and O! that this 
poor frame might ſink to reſt on his loved boſom!” 

In a moment! in a moment!” cried Bellamy, 
motioning Melmond to withdraw; tell Mr, Ty- 
rold he ſhall come in a moment.” 

Melmond was forced to retreat; but heard him 
haſtily ſay, as again he faſtened the door, «© My 


life, O Eugenia! is in your hands—and is it thus 


you requite my ardent love and conſtancy ?” | 
Mr. Tyrold would now wait but a few minutes: 
it was palpable Bellamy feared the interview; and 


he could fear it but from one motive: he ſent 


him, therefore, word by Melmond, that if he 
did not immediately retire, and leave him to a 
- conference alone with his daughter, he would 
apply no more for a meeting til] he claimed it in a 
court of juſtice. 

Bellamy ſoon came out, bowed obſequiouſly to 
Mr. Tyrold, who paſſed him without notice, and 
who was then for half an hour ſhut up with Eu- 
genia, Longer Bellamy could not endure; he 
broke in upon them, and left the room no more. 

Soon after, Mr. Tyrold came out, his own eyes 
now as red as thoſe of the weeping bride, He 
took Melmond apart, thanked him for his kind- 
neſs, but ſaid nothing could be done. He emreat- 
ed him therefore to return to his own happier af- 
fairs; adding, © I cannot talk upon this miſerable 


event, Tell Camilla, her fiſter is, ſor the preſent, . 


going 
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oing home with e not, alas! alone! 
Tell her, too, 1 will write to her upon my arrival 
at Etherington.“ 

© This,” concluded Mrs. Berlinton, “ is all my 
brother has to relate; all that for himſelf he adds, 
is, that if ever, to ſomething human, the mind ot 
an angel was accorded—that mind ſeems enſhrined 
in the heart of Eugenia!” 7 

Nothing that Camilla had yet experienced of 
unhappineſs, had penetrated her with feelings of 
ſuch deadly woe as this event. Eugenia, from her 
childhood, had ſeemed marked by calamity: her 
ill health, even from infancy, and her ſubſequent 
misfortunes, had excited in her whole houſe the 

; tendereſt pity, to which the uncommon character 
+ with which ſhe grew up, had added reſpect and 
1 admiration. And the ſtrange, and almoſt continu- 
t al trials ſhe had to encounter, from the period of 
her attaining her fifteenth year, which, far from 
ſouring her mind, had ſeemed to render it more 
perfect, had now nearly ſanRified her in the eſtima- 
tion of them all. To ſee her, therefore, fall, at 
laſt, a ſacrifice to deceit or violence, — for one, if 
not both, had palpably put her into the poſſeſhon 
of Bellamy, was a grief more piercingly wounding 
than all ſhe had yet ſuffered. Whatever ſhe had 
perſonally to bear, ſhe conſtantly imagined ſome 
imprudence or impropriety had provoked; but 
Eugenia, while ſhe appeared to her ſo blameleſs, 
that ſhe could merit no evil, was ſo amiable, that 
willingly ſhe would have borne for her their united 
portions, 

How it had been effected, ſince force would be 
illegal, ſtill kept amazement joined to ſorrow, till 
the promiſed letter arrived from Mr. Tyrold, with 
an account of the tranſaction. | 
Eugenia, parted from Miſs Margland by Bellamy, 
in the crowd, was obliged to accept his his pro- 
tection, which, till then, ſhe had refuſed, to reſtore 


her to her company. The coach, he faid, he % 
knew, had. orders to wait in Pall Mall, whither 
; the 
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the other ladies would be conveyed in chairs, to 
avoid danger from the ſurrounding carriages. She 
deſired to go, alfo, in a chair; but he hurried her 
by quick ſurprize into a hackney-coach, which, he 
ſaid, would be more ſpeedy, and bidding the man 
drive to Pall Mall ſeated himſelf oppoſite to her. 
She had not the moſt remote ſuſpicion of his deſign, 
as his behaviour was even coldly diſtant, though 
ſhe wondered Pall Mall was ſo far off, and that 
the coachman drove ſo faſt, till they ſtopt at a 
turnpike and then, in one quick and decided 
moment, ſhe comprehended her ſituation, and 
made an attempt for her own deliverance—but he 
prevented her from being heard. —And the ſcenes 
that followed ſhe declined relating. Yet, what 
ſhe would not recount, ſhe-could not, to the queſ- 
tions of her Father, deny, that force, from that 
moment, was uſed, to repel all her efforts for ob- 
taining help, and to remove her into a chaiſe. 

Mr. Tyroid required to hear nothing more, to 
eſtabliſu a proſecution, and to ſeize her, publickly, 
from Bellamy. But from this ſhe recoiled. © No, 
my dear Father,” ſhe continued, “'the die is caſt! 
and I am his!—Solemn has been my vow! ſacred 
I muſt hold it!“ 

She then briefly narrated, that though violence 
was uſed to filence her at every place where ſhe 
ſought to be reſcued, every interval was employed, 
by Bellamy, in the humbleſt ſupplications for her 


ardon, and moſt paſſionate proteſtations of re- 


gard, all beginning and all ending in declaring, 
that to live longer without her was impoſſible, 
and pledging his ardent attachment for obtaining 
her future favour; ſpending the period from ſtage 
to ſtage, or turnpike to urnpike, in kneeling to 


beſeech forgiveneſs for the deſperation to which 


he was driven, by the moſt cruel and hopeleſs 
paſſion that ever ſeized the heart of man. When 
they were near their journey's end, he owned that 
his life was in her hands, but he was indifferent 


whether he loſt it from the miſery of living with- 
| out 
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out her, or from her vengeance of this laſt ſtrug- 
gle of his deſpair. She aſſured him his life was 
tafe, and offered him pardon upon condition of 
immediate reſtoration to her friends; but, ſudden- 
ly producing a piſtol, * Now then,” he ſaid, “O! 
amiable obje of my conſtant love! bleſs me with 
your hand, or prepare to ſee me die at your feet!“ 
| And, with a terrifying oath, he bound himſelf not 


to loſe her and outlive her loſs. She beſought him 
to be more reaſonable, with the gentleſt prayers; 
6) but his vehemence only encreaſed; ſhe offered 


1 him every other promiſe he could name; but he 
4 preferred death to every other ſhe ſhould grant. 
f She then pronounced, though in trembling, a poſi- 
tive refuſal. Inftantly he liſted up his piſtol, and 
calling out: “ Forgive, then, O hard-hearted 
Eugenia, my uncontroulable paſſion, and ſhed a 
tear over the corpſe I am going to proftrate at your 
feet!” was .pointing it to his temple, when over- 
come with horror, ſhe caught his arm, exclaim- 
ing; “ Ah! ſtop! I conſent to what you pleaſe!” 
It was in vain he {trove afterwards to retract ; 
one ſcene followed another, till he had bound her 
by all ſhe herſelf held ſacred, to reſcue him from 
ſuicide, by conſenting to the union. He found a 
perſon who performed the marriage cerem@ny on 
the minute of her quitting the chaiſe. She utter- 
ed not one word; ſhe was pallive, ſcared, and 
ſcarce alive; but refiſted not the eventful ring, 
with which he encircled her finger, and ſeemed 
rouſing as from a dream. upon hearing him call 
her his wife. He profeſſed eternal gratitude, and 
eternal devotion; but no ſooner was all conflict 
at an end, than, conſigning herſelf wholly to grief, 
ſhe wept without — 2 | 
When Mr. Tyrold had heard her hiſtory, abhor- 
rence of ſuch barbarous force, and deteſtation of 
ſuch foul play upon the ingenuous credality of 
her nature, made him inſiſt, yet more ſtrongly, 
upon taking legal meaſures for procuring an 1m- 
mediate ſeparation and ſubſequent puniſument; but 
the 
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the reiterated vows with which, ſince the ceremo- 
ny, he had bound her to himſelf, ſo forcibly awed 
the ſtrict conſcientiouſneſs of her principles, 
that no repreſentations could abſolve her opinion 
of what ſhe now held her duty; and while ſhe 
confeſſed her uuhappineſs at a connexion formed 
by ſuch cruel means, ſhe conjured him not to en- 
creaſe it, by rendering her, in her own eſtimati- 
on, perjured. 

« Patiently, therefore,” continued Mr. Tyrold, 
* we mult bear, what vainly we ſhould combat, 
and bow down to thoſe calamities of which the 
purpoſe is hidden, nor fancy no good is anſwered, 
becauſe none is obvious. Man develops but little, 
though he experiences much. The time will come 
for his greater diffuſion of knowledge; let him 
meet it without dread, by uſing worthily his actual 
portion. I reſign myſelf, therefore, with reve- 
" rence to this blow; though none yet. has ſtruck 
fo hardly at my heart. We muſt now do what we 
can for this victim to her own purity, by ſeeking 
means to ſecure her future independence, and by 
bettering—if poflible !—her betrayer. What a 
daughter, what a fiſter, what a friend, has her fa- 
mily thus loſt! How will your poor Mother re- 
ceive ſuch killing tidings! Misfortune, ſickneſs, 
and poverty, ſhe has heroiſm to endure; but 1n- 
nocence oppreſſed through its own artleſſneſs, and 
inexperience duped by villainy, will ſhake her ut- 
moſt firmneſs, and haraſs into diſorder her, as yet, 
unbroken powers of encountering adverſity. Alas! 
Ano evils that viſited the early years of this loved 
Child, have proved to her ſo grievous as the Jarge 
fortune with which they were followed! We re- 
pined, my Camilla, at the deprivation you ſuſtain- 
ed at that period. — We owe to it, perhaps, that 
you have not as treacherouſly been betrayed! _ 

* How has the opening promiſe of our Eugenia 
more than anſwered our fondeſt expectations! 
Her knowledge is ſtill leſs is uncommon than her 


ſimplicity, her philoſophy for herſelf than wa 
ze 
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zeal in the ſervice of others. She is ſingular with 
ſweetneſs, peculiar, yet not impracticable; gene- 
rous without parade, and wife without conſciouſ- 
neſs. Yet now, ſo ſacrificed ſeems all.— that I 
dwell upon her excellencies as if enumerating. 
them over her tomb!” 
A letter from Lavinia contained ſome further 
particulars. Their Father, ſhe ſaid, finding the 
poor victim reſolute, meant to ſpare Sir Hugh all 
that was poſſible of the deteſtable craft of Bellamy; 
and Eugenia was already ſtruggling to recover her 
natural ſerenity, that ſhe might appear before him 
without endangering his own. Bellamy talked of 
nothing but love and rapture; yet the unſuſpicious 
Eugenia was the only perſon he deceived; for ſo 
little from the heart ſeemed either his looks or his 
expreſſions, that it was palpable he was acting a 
part, to all who believed it poſhble words and 
thoughts could be divided. 

A poſtſcript to this letter was added by Eugenia 
herſelf, 4 

„Ah, my Camilla !\—where now are all our 
ſweet promiſed participations?—But let me not 
talk of myſelf; nor do you, my affectionate ſiſter, 
dwell upon me at this period. One thing 1 under- 
took ſhall yet be performed; the moment I am 
able to go to Cleves, I will deliver, through. 
Lavinia, what I mentioned. Does any thing elſe. 
remain that is yet in my power? Tell me, my 
Camilla, and. think but with what joy you will 
give joy again. to your | 

EUGENTA:” 


Broken hearted' over theſe letters, Camilla ſpent 
her time in their perpetual peruſal, in wiping from 
them her tears, and preſſing with fond'anguiſh to 
her lips the ſignature of her hapleſs ſiſter, ſelf - 
beguiled by her own credulous goodneſs, and fel f- 
devoted by her conſcientious ſcruples. 
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The Progreſs of Diſſipation. 


Mz Clykes, by the promiſed payment and re- 
ward, being for the preſent appeaſed, Camilla tilt 
admitted ſome hope of waiting a more favourable 
moment for her cruel confeſſion. She received, 
alſo, a little though mournful, reprieve from ter- 
ror, by a letter from Liſbon, written to again 
poſtpone the return of Mrs. Tyrold, at the earneſt 
requeſt of Mr. Relvil; and ſhe flattered herſelf 
that, before her arrival, ſhe ſhould be enabled to 
reſume thoſe only duties which could draw her 
from deſpondence. She lived, meanwhile, wholly 
fhut up from all company, conſigned to penitence 
for her indiſcretions, to grief for the fate of her 
fiſter, and to waſting regret of her own cauſeleſsly 
loſt felicity. . | 
Indiana ſmiled not more ſweetly upon Mel- 
mond, for Miſs Margland's adviſing her to con- 
fider in time, whether the promiſes made by Miſs 
Eugenia Tyrold, would be binding to Mrs. Bel- 
lamy. She ſaw, nevertheleſs, no good, ſhe ſaid, it 
could do her couſin, that ſhe ſhould negle& ſuch 
an opportunity of ſeeing London: and Miſs 
Margland, in aid of this deſire, ſpared ſo much 
trouble to Mrs. Berlinton, who ſoon wearied of 
Indiana, that ſhe had the ſatisfaction of being in- 
vited to remain in Groſvenor- ſquare till the two 
young ladies returned into the country. 

Mrs. Berlinton, who indulged, in full ex- 
tent, every feeling, but inveſtigated none, had 
been piqued and hurt to extreme unhappineſs at the 
late conduct of Bellamy. AttraQed by his fine 
perſon, and caught by the firſt flattery which had 
talked to her of her own, ſhe had eaſily been cap- 
tivated by his deſcription of the ſympathy which 


united, and penetrated by his lamentations at the 
| deſtiny | 
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deſtiny which parted them. His requeſt for her 
friendſhip hed been the firſt circumſtance, after 
her marriage, which had given her any intereſt in 
life; and ſoon, with the common effect of ſuch 
dangerous expedients to while away chagrin, had 
occupied all her thoughts, and made the reſt of 
the univerſe ſeem to her as a blank. But their 
continued ſeparation from each other, made the 
day ſoon too long for mere regret ; and her plant 
mind, in this ſtate of vacancy, had readily been 
bent to the new purſuit preſſed upon her by Mrs. f 
Norfield ; which, however, upon the re-appear- 
| ance of Bellamy, would ſpeedily have given way 
| to the reſumption of his influence, had not his 
elopement with Eugenia left her again all at large. 
It deſtroyed an illuſion ſtrong though not defina+ 
ble; demoliſhed a friendſhip ill conceived, and 
worſe underſtood ; and brought with it a diſap- 
pointment which confuſed all her ideas, - To be + 
| inactive was, however, impothble ; ſimplicity, 
once given up, returns to the diſhpated-no more 
/ or returns but when experience brings g@nviction, * 
j That all is hollow where the heart beaded part; 
? - all is peril where principle is not the guide. 
The Faro Table was now re-opened, and again 
but too powerfully ſharpened the faculties which 
| mortification had bluated. A company the motk 
miſcellaneous compoſed her evening aſſemblies, 
which were foon, neverthelefs, amongſt, the moſt 
faſhionable, as well as crowded of the metropolis. 
Whatever there, is new and ſplendid, is ſure of a 
run for at leaſt a ſeaſon. Enquiries into what is 
right, or ſtrictures upon what is wrong, rarely 
moleſt popularity, till the riſe of ſome freſher lu- 
minary gives faſhion another abode. e 
Calamity requires not more fortitude than plea- 
ſure, What ſhe began but to divert diſappoint- 
ment and laſſitude, ſhe continued to attain cele- 
brity ; and the company, which Faro and Faſhion 
way together, ſhe ſoon. grew ambitious to 
collect by motives vt more appropriate flatterv. 
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All her aim, now, was to be univerſally alluring ; 
and ſhe looked from object to object, in ſmiling 
diſcourſe, till one by one, every object could look 
only at her: and the grace and ſoftneſs which had 
been ſecretly bewitching while ſhe had the dignity 
to keep admiration aloof, were boldly declared to 
be invincible, ſince ſhe permitted ſuch profeſſions 
to reach her ear. 

Long ſurrounded by gazing admirers, ſhe be- 
came now encircled by avowed adorers ; and what 
for victory ſhe had effayed, ſhe purſued ardently 
for pleaſure. Coquetry is as —— to thoſe 
who practiſe it, as to thoſe whom it ſeduces; and 
ſhe found herſelf, ſhortly more happy by a con- 
queſt effected by wiles and by art, than by any 
devotion paid ſtraight forward, and uncourted. 
The generality of her new ambition protected it 
from permanent ill conſequences ; aiming at every 
one, ſhe cared for no one; mortified by Bellamy, 
ſhe reſolved to mortify others, and in proportion 
as her ſmiles grew ſofter her heart became harder, 

Indiana, at this period, immerſed at once from 
the moſt private retreat into the gayeſt vortex of 
pleaſure, 1 herſelf in the upper regions, 
where happineſs, compoſed by her own ideas, con- 
ſiſted in perpetual admiration of unfading beauty: 
but though the high qualities with which the de- 
votion of Melmond had gifted her, had enſlaved 
his reaſon and underſtanding from ſuſpecting that 
ſo fair a form could encloſe aught ſhort of its own. 
perfection, his heart was ſtruck and all his feelings. 
were offended, when he ſaw her capable of diſſipa- 
tion upon a ſeaſon of calamity to Eugenia: Euge- 
nia, whom though he could not love, he venerated; 
Eugenia, whoſe nature he thought divine, though 
her perſon, unhappily, was but too human; Eu— 
genia, to whom he owed the union upon which 
hung all his wiſhes . . . to ſeck pleaſure while 
Eugenia ſuffered, was aſtoniſhing, was incompre- 
henſible. He felt as if every principle of his love 


were violated ; he looked another way, ang 
| is. 
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his ſhock ;—but when he looked at her again, it 


was forgotten. 
* * * * 


Crmilla ſoon after learnt, from Lavinia, that 
Sir Hugh had been deeply affected by the hiſtory 
of the elopement, though it had been foftened to 
him by all poſlible means, at the deſtre of the 
heroic Eugenia herſelf; who would now own to 
no one the force with which ſhe had been carried 
off, Bellamy continued the moſt unremitting de- 
monſtrations of affection, which ſhe received with 
gentleneſs, and appeared entirely to credit as. 
fincere; but he had already abſolutely refuſed a 
refidence offered for them both at Cleves, and 
made Eugenia herſelf alk a ſeparate proviſion of 
her uncle, though ſhe could not even a moment 
pretend that the deſire was her own. Sir Hugh, 
nevertheleſs, had yielded ; and notwithſtanding, 
his preſent embarraſſments from Clermont, had 
inſiſted upon ſettling a thouſand pounds a year 
upon her immediately ; in conſequence of which, 
Bellamy had inſtantly taken a houſe at Belſont, to 
which they were already removing. Eugenia had 
recovered her gentle fortitude, ſeemed to ſubmit 
to her deſtiny, and repined ſolely ſhe could not, 
yet, keep her engagement with reſpect to the 
trinkets, which. though ſhe had openly told Bella- 
my were promiſed to a friend, he had ſeized to. 

pack up, and ſaid, “he could not re-deliver till 
they were arranged in their new dwelling.” But 
ſhe charged Lavinia to expreſs her hopes that the 
detention would not laſt long. 


* * * * 


When the given three weeks expired, Indiana, 
infatuated with London, begged and obtained leave 
to ſtretch her reſidence there to a month. 

Eugenia was now ſettled at Belfont; but ſtill 
Camilla received no intelligence of the promiſed 


boon, and ſpent her lingering hours in her cham» 
1 ber, 
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ber, no longer even invited thence, except at 
meals, by Mrs. Berlinton ; whoſe extreme and en- 
creaſing diſſipation, from firſt allowing no time, 


took off, next, all deſire for ſocial life. Surpriſed -_ 


and hurt, Camilla was called off a little from hers 
ſelf, through concern. She ſincerely loved Mrs. 
Berlinton, whom it was difficult to ſee and know 
with indifference, and ſhe ſoftly repreſented to her 
how 111 ſhe felt at eaſe in the falling off ſhe expe- 
rienced in her partiality. | 

Mrs. Berlinton tenderly embraced her, proteſt- 
ing ſhe was dear to her as ever; and feeling, while 
ſhe ſpoke, her firſt affection return; but not a 
moment had ſhe to beſtow from her new mode of 
life : ſome party was always formed which ſhe had 
not force of mind to break: an internal reſtleſs. 
neſs, from the want of ſome right purſuit, joined 
to a diſappointment ſhe could not own, made that 
party induce another; and though none gave her 
real pleaſure, which her ſtrong, however undiſci- 
plined and unguided feelings, ſhut out from ſuch 
ſuch 2 ſpecies of vague lite, all gave employment 
to expectation, and were preferable to a regret at 
once conſuming and mortifying. 

Her gentleneſs, however, and her returned 

rſonal kindneſs, encouraged Camilla to repeat 
bas admonitions, and engage aſſiſtance from Mel- 
mond ; who, at any other period, would, uncalled, 
have given his whole attention to a ſiſter dear at 
once to his honour and his heart ; but Indiana 
more than occupied, ſhe engroſſed him. She now 
expected an adoration ſo unremitting, that if ſhe 
ſurpriſed his eyes turned any other way even a 
moment, ſhe reproached him with abated love, 
and it was the buſineſs of a day to obtain a re- 
conciliation. | 

Gratefully, however, at the inſtigation of Ca- 
milla, he refumed the vigilance with which, upon 
her firſt entering London the preceding year, he 
had attended to all the actions of his ſiſter. But 


the difference already produced by the effect of 
flattery, 
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flattery, the hardening of example, and the ſway 
of uncontrolled early power, aſtoniſhed and alarm» 
ed him. At her firſt ſetting out, ſhe had hearken- 
ed to all counſel, frightened by every repreſenta. 
tion of danger; and humbled by every remonitrance 
againſt impropriety. But ſhe now heard him with 
little or no emotion; and from beginning to 
liſten unmoved, ſoon proceeded to reply and re- 
fiſt. A ſearch, rather than a love, of pleaſure 
had ſeized her young mind, which had now gained 
an aſcendant that rendered conteſt leſs ſhocking, 
than yielding would have been painful. 

The tribulation of Melmond at this ill ſucceſs, 
reſted not ſolely upon his ſiſter ; he ſaw yet more 
danger for Indiana, who now ſeemed ſcarce to 
live but while arraying, or diſplaying herſelf. 
His paſſion had loſt its novelty, and her eyes loft 
their beaming pleaſure in liſtening to it; and the 
regard he had fondly expected to take place of firſt 
extacy, he now found unattainable, from want of 
all materials for its ſtructure, His diſcourſe, when 
not of her beauty, but ſtrained her faculties ; his 

reading, when compelled to hear it, but wearied 
her intellects. She had no genius to catch his 
meaning, and no attention to ſupply its place. 

Deeply he now thought of Eugenia, with that 
regret ever attached to trail humanity, for what is 
removed from poflible poſſeſſion. The purity of 
her love, the cultivation of her mind, and the 
nobleneſs of her ſentiments, now bore forth a 
contraſt to the general mental and intellectual lit- 
tleneſs of Indiana, which made him blame the 
faſtidious eyes, that could dwell upon her face and 
form; and feel that, even with the matchleſs In- 
diana, he muſt figh at their mutual perverſity of 
fate. | 

Nor miſſed he more in ſoul, than Indiana in 
adoration, who turned from what ſhe now reſented 
as coldneſs, to the violent praiſes of Macderſey, 
who became, at this period, a frequenter of Mrs. 
Berlinton's aſſemblies. She underſtood nor the 

inevitable 
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inevitable difference of the altered ſituation ; that 
he who was accepted might be grateful, but could 
not be anxious; and that Melmond, while in ſuſ- 
penſe, wore the ſame impaſhoned air, and ſpoke 
the ſame impaſſioned feelings as Macderſey. To. 
her, all ſeemed the change not from doubt to ſecu- 
rity, but from love to inſenſibility. 

To live always at her feet, while he thought 
her all-divine, was his own firſt joy and greateſt 
pride: but when once he found his goddeſs had 
every mortal imperfection, his homage ceaſed, 
with amazement that ever it could have been ex- 
cited. Thoſe eyes, thought he, which I have 
gazed at whole days with ſuch unreflecting admi— 
ration; and whoſe ſhape, colour, fizz, and ſweet 
proportion ſtill hold their pre-eminence, now, 
while retaining their firſt luſtre, have loſt all their 
illuſory charm ! I meet them—but to deplore their 
Maney of the ſoul's intelligence—1 fondly—vainly 
"Bip 


* * * * 


Even when again the time arrived. for returning 
to Cleves, Indiana, hanging languidly upon every 
minute ſhe could ſteal from it, petitioned for a few 
days more from the ever-granting Baronet, which, 
while by her devoted to coquetry, admiration, 
and dreſs, were conſumed by Camilla in almoſt 
every ſpecies of wretchedneſs. Mrs. Mittin. wrote 
her word that Mr. Clykes was become more uneaſy 
than ever for his money, as ſhe had thought it 
indiſpeaſable to acquaint him of the reports in the 
neighbourhood, that Mr. Tyrold had met with 
misfortunes, and was retrenching: if he could not, 
therefore, be paid quickly, he muſt put in his 
claims elſewhere. | 

The ſame poſt brought from Lavinia an account 
ſo afflicting of Eugenia, as nearly to annihilate even 
this deep perſonal diſtreſs. It was known, through 
Molly Mill, who, by the expreſs. inſiſtance of 
Sir Hugh, continued. to live with her young 

Miſtreſs, 


- 
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Miſtreſs, that Bellamy had already, at Belfont, 
caſt off the maſk of pretended paſſion, and 2 
demanded of her Miſtreſs to beg money for him of 
Sir Hugh; acknowledging without ſcruple, large 
debts, that demanded ſpeedy payment, and preſſing 
her to aſk for the immediate poſſeſſion of the 
Yorkſhire eſtate. Her Miſtreſs though mildly, 
always ſteadily refuſed; which occafioned re- 
pon ſo rude and violent as almoſt to frighten 

er into fits; and ſo loud that they were often 
heard by every ſervant in the houſe. 

Camilla, at this dreadful hiſtory, grew nearly 
indifferent to all elſe, and would have relinquiſhed, 
almoſt unrepining, her expectations of perſonal 
relief, but that Lavinia, in the name of their un- 
happy ſiſter, bid her ſtill cheriſh them; aſſuring- 
her ſhe hoped yet to perform her engagement, as 
Mr. Bellamy never diſputed her already given 

romiſe, though he had miſlaid the key of the box 
in which the trinkets were depoſited. 

Nor even here reſted the miſery of Camilla: 
another alarm ſtole upon her mind, of à nature 
the moſt dreadful. 

Upon the firſt evening of this newly-granted 
ſtay, while ſhe was converſing alone with Mrs, 
Berlinton before the nocturnal toilette of that lady, 
a ſervant announced Mr. Bellamy. Mrs. Berlinton 
bluſhed high, evidently with as much of anger as 
ſurpriſe; Camilla haſtily withdrawing, to avoid 
an object abhorrent to her, wondered ſhe would ad- 
mit him: yet, anxious for any intelligence that could 
relate to her fiſter, enquired when he was gone, 
and ran towards the drefling-room to aſk what had 
paſſed : but before ſhe reached the door, the ſound 
of his voice re-entering the hall, and of his ſte 
re-aſcending the ſtairs, made her fly into the ad- 
Joining apartment, not to encounter him; where 
the inſtant he had ſhut the door, and before ſhe 
could move, ſhe heard him exclaim, V eep 


ſtill, my lovely friend? Ah! can one dowibt ſo 
injurious remain upon your mind, as to ſuppoſe 
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any thing but the cruel neceſſity of my misfortunes 
could have made me tarniſh our celeſtial friendſhip 
with any other engagement? Ah! look at her 
and look at yourſelt !” | 

Camilla, who, at firſt, had been immoveable from 
conſternation, now recovered ſufficiently to get back 
to her room, But ſhe returned no more to Mrs, Ber- 
linton, though Bellamy ſoon departed z her eagerneſs 
for information ſubſided in indignant ſorrow, That 
Eugenia, the injured, the ineftimable Eugenia, ſhould 
be ſpoken of, by the very violator who had torn her 
from her friends, as a mere burthen attached to the 
wealth ſhe procured him, ftruck at her heart as a 
poignard. And the impropriety to herſelf, and the 
wrong to Eugenia, of Mrs. Berlinton, in liſtening to 
ſuch a diſcourſe, totally ſunk that lady in her eſteem 
though it determined her, as a duty due to them all 5 
around, to repreſent what ſhe felt upon this ſubjeR : 
and the next day, the inſtant ſhe was vifible, ſhe 
begged an audience. 

Mrs. Berlinton was penſire and dejeA-d, but, as 
uſual, open and unguarded : ſhe began herſelf to ſpeak 
of the viſit of Bellamy, and to aſk why ſhe ran away. 

Camilla, without anſwer or heſitation, related what 
ſhe had overhe:rd, adding, O, Mrs, Beriinton ! 
can you ſuffer him to talk thus ? Can you think of my 
injured Eugenia—lately your own favourite friend— 
and bear to hear him?“ 

„„ How injured, my ever-dear Camilla? Does ſhe 
know what he ſays? Can it hurt her unheard ? Can 
it affect her unimagined ? He but ſolaces his ſadneſs 
by a confidence he holds ſacred ; 'tis the type of our 
friendſhip, now dearer, he ſays, than ever, ſince re- 
ciprocated by ſuch ſympathy.” 

% You affright me, Mrs. Berliaton ! what a per- 

_ verſion of reaton to talk of ſympathy in your ſitu- 
ations ? Did Eugenia preſs him to the altar ? Did any 
friends folictt the alliance ? Oh, Mrs, Berlinton ! think 
but oment, and your own feeling mind will paint 

duct in colours I have not the {kill co attain !“ 

«6 You 
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& You are right!” cried ſhe, bluſhing in her un- 
willing conviction: “ I know not how he could de- 
lude me to believe our fates reſembled, Certainly 
nothing can be leſs ſimilar.” | 

Camilla was happy in this victory; but the follow- 
icg day, Bellamy, at the ſame hour was announced, 
and in the ſame manner was admitted ; Camilla flying, 
and Mrs. Beilinton proteſting ſhe ſhould attack his 
miſtaken compariſon with ſeverity. 

Severity, . however, was a quality with which ſhe 
was unacquainted z Camilla, ankious in every Ways 
haftened to her when he was gone, but found her dif- 
ſolved in tender tears, ſhed, the declared, in regret of 
the uneaſineſs ſhe had given him, for he had now made 
her fully ſenſible his deſtiny alone was to blame. 

Ihe underſtanding of Camila was highly ſuperior 

to being , duped by fuch flimſy ſophiſtry, which ſhe 
heard with added deteſtation of the charater of Bel- 
lamy ; yet perceived that no remonſtrance could pte- 
vent his admittance, and that every interview regular= 
ly deftroyed the effect of every exhortatĩon. 

In this melancholy period, the ſole ſatisfaction ſhe 
received was through a letter written by Lionel from 
Oſtend, in which he told that the dread of imprifon- 
ment, or want, in a foreign country, made him lead 
a life ſo parſimonious, fo totally deprived of all plea- 
ſure and all comfort, that he was almoſt conſumed 
with regret for the wilfulneſs with which he had 
thrown away his innumerable advantages; and ſo much 
ſtruck with the retroſpedion of the wanton follies and 
vices which had invulved him in ſuch diſhonour and 
ruin, that he began now to think he had rather been 
mad than wicked ;—ſo unmeaning, unrefleQing, and 
unprovoked, as well as worthleſs, had been the courſe 
he had purſued, 

Camilla ſent this letter immediately to her Father, 
who remitted to Lionel ſuch a ſum as muſt obviate 
diſtreſs, with ſuch intimation for the future as he 
hoped would beſt encourage more ſolid te formation. 

Thus paſled the time, improperly, or unhappily to 
all, till che third period fixed for the return to the 

country 
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country elapſed; and Camilla, finding the whole view 
of her journey abortive, ſaw the accumulated yet uſe- 
leſs ſuffering involved through her ill-judged procraſ- 
tination, Vet, as Eugenia ſtill did not deſpair, even 
her confeſſion was unwritten ; and as Miſs Marg'and 
and Indiana granted her requeſt of going round by 
| Belfont, which ſhe had previouſly arranged from an 
ardent deſire to embrace her loved ſiſter, the ill dwelt 
on a laſt hope from that interview, | 


CHAP XXV. 


Hints upon National Prejudice, 


\ Y ITH mingled diſquietude and diſtaſte, Melmond 
ſaw the reluQtance of |= wa to quit town, and that 
he was leſs than a cypher with her upon the laſt 
evening's aſſembly, where, without deigning to be- 
ſtow one look upon him, ſhe chatted, ſmiled, and flut- 
tered with every one elle; undiſguiſedly betraying, that 
he whom ſhe ſhould ſoon have alone, and have always, 
ſhould not rob of even one precivus moment this laſt 
ſplendid blaze of general admiration, He ſighed z and 
in common with the hapleſs perverſeneſs of mor- 
tals, thought he had 4rown away, in Eugenia, @ gem 
richer than all her tribe! (a). 

Camilla, whoſe heart, however dead to joy, was 
invariably open to tenderneſs, was melred with fond 
emotions in the idea of again meeting her beloved Eu- 
genia, and ready for her journey nearly with the 
light. 
1 2 after ſhe was dreſſed, a houſe maid, tapping 
at her door, ſaid, Pray, Ma'am, is Miſs Lynmere 
with you ?” 

«cc No.“ 

Preſently Miſs Margland came herſelf,” 

| «© Pray, 


(a) Shakeſpearc+ 
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* Pray, Miſs Camilla, do you know any thing of 
Miſs Lynmere ? It's the oddeſt thing in the world 
where fhe can be?“ 

Camilla, now, went forth to aid the ſearch z Mel- 
mond, who was waiting to hand her into the carriage, 
looked amazed at the enquiry. It ſoon, however, was 
clear, that ſhe was no where in the houſe; and, after 
ſundry examinations and reſearches, one of the maids 
was brought to confeſs having aided her, in the mid- 
dle of the night, to go into the ſtreet, where ſhe was 
handed into a poſt chaiſe by Mr. Macderſey. 

Melmond appeared thunder ſtruck. An action fo 
unexpected at the period of a ſolemn engagement 
wh'ch waited but the journey to Cleves for being 
completed, ſeemed to him, at firſt, incredible. Bur, 
when Miſs Margland exclaimed, ** O purſue her, Mr. 
Melmond ! order your horſe, and gallop to Scotland 
Immediately !” he gravely, and rather drily anſwered 2 
«© By no means, Ma'am ! The man who has the ho- 
nour of her preference, is the only one who can have 
any hope to make her happy. I have no ambition for 
a hand that has been voluntarily held out to another.“ 

He then returned, quietly, to his own lodgings ; 
far more indignant than hurt at this abrupt concluſion 
of a connexion which, though it had opened to him 
as a promiſe of Elyſium, was cloſing with every me- 
nace of mutual diſcontent, 

Camilla was truly concerned z and not merely for 
the future riſk run by her Couſin, in this raſh flight, 
but for the new diſappointment to her Uncle. She 
was obliged, however, to beſtow her whole attention 
upon Miſs Margland, whoſe tribulation was yet great- 
er, and who, in loſing thus her pupil, loſt the expect- 
ed reward of near thirteen years of unwilling attend- 
ance, She had, by no means, indeed, merited this 
treachery from Indiana, whom though incapable to 
inſtruct in much good, (te had ſeduloufly guarded from 
all evil, 

To return to Sir Hugh without her charge, with- 
out indeed either of the young ladies who were put 
under her care, ſhe had not courage, Nor could Ca- 
milla fo little feel for her diſtreſs as to requeſt it. 


An 
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An expreſs, therefore, was ordered to Cleves, for 
informing him of thoſe ill tidings, with a very elabo- 
rate panegyric from Miſs Margland of her own con- 
duct; and a defire to know if ſhe ſhould remain in 

town till fomething tranſpired concerning Indiana. 
The expreſs was but juſt gone, when a packet, 
which ought to have arrived two days before, by the 
ſtage, was delivered to Camilla, Its intention was 
merely to convey more ſpeedily a letter from Lavi- 
nia, containing the terrible information that Mr, Cly kes 
had juſt been at Etherington himſelf, to deliver in 
his accounts, and preſs immediate pavment z their Fa- 
ther, Lavinia ſaid, conceived the whole ſome impoſi- 
tion, till the man produced the paper ſigned by his 
daughter, She had then been called in, and obliged 
to confeſs her knowledge of the tranſattion, She 
would avoid, ſhe {aid, particulars that could be only 
uſeleſsly afflicting ; but the interview had ended in 
their Father's agreeing to pay, when it ſhould be poſ- 
ſible, the ſums aRually delivered to the creditors, and 
for which Mr. Clykes could produce their own re- 
ceipts; but refuſing, poſitively and abſolutely, any 
gratuity whatſocver, from deteſtation of ſo dangerous 
and. ſeduRive a ſpecies of trade, as clandeſtine and il- 
legal money-lending to minors. The man, much pro- 
voked, ſaid a friend of his had been uſed far more 
handſomely by Sir Hugh Tyrold; but finding his re- 
 monſtcances vain, acknowledged the law againſt him 
for the intereſt; but threatened to ſend in an account 
for his own trouble, in collecting and paying the bills, 
that he would diſpute, for validity, in any court of 
Juſtice to which he could be ſummoned : and, in leav- 
ing the houſe, he menaced an immediate writ, if all 
he could legally claim were not paid the next day 
unleſs a new bond were properly ſigned, with a pro- 
miſe to abide by that already drawn up. Their Fa- 
ther, ſhe was forced to confeſs, had now lent his eve- 
ry guinea, for the debts of Clermont, to Sir Hugh 
and was at this inſtant, delibcrating to whom he ſhould 
apply z but deſired, meanwhile, an exact ſtatement of 
the debts which this man had in commiſſion to di- 
charge, 
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charge, The letter concluded with Lavinia's unfeĩgn- 
ed grief in the taſk of wiiting it. 

Camilla read it with a difirattion that made it 
wholly unintelligible to her; yet could not read it a 
ſecond time ; her eyes became dim, her faculties con- 
fuſed, and ſhe rather felt deprived of the power of 
thinking, than filled with any new- and dreadful ſub- 
jects for rumination, - | 

In this ſtate, the letter on the floor, her eyes ſtaring 
around, yet looking vacant, and ſearching nothing, 
ſhe was called to Lord O'Lerney, who begged the ho- 
nour of a conference with her upon buſineſs. 

She ſhook her head, in token of denial, but could 
not ſpeak. The ſervant looked amazed; yet brought 
her a, ſecond meſſenger, that his Lordſhip was ex- 
tremely ſorry to torment her, but wiſhed to communi- 
cate ſomething concerning Mr. Macderſey. 

She then faintly articulated, I can fee nobody.“ 

Still the ſame dreadful vacuity ſuperſeded her ſenſi- 
bility, till, ſoon after, ſhe received a note f. om Lady 
Iſabella Irby, defiring to be admitted to a ſhort con- 
verſation with her upon the part of Lord O'Lerney. 

With the name of Lady Ifabella Irby recurred the 
remembrance that ſhe was a favourite of Edgar—and 
burſting into tears, ſhe conſented to the interview z 
which took place immediately. 

The terrible ſtate in which ſhe appeared was natu- 
rally, though not juſtly, attributed by her ladyſhip to 
the elopement of her Couſin : while Camilla, called 
by her fight to ſofter regrets, beheld again, in mental 
view, the loved and gentle image of Edgar, 

Lady Iſabella apologiſed politely, but briefly, for 
her intruſion, ſaying : ** My Lord O'Lerdey, whoſe 
Judgment 1s never in any danger, but where warped 
by his wiſu of giving pleaſure, inſiſts upon it that. 
you will be leſs incommoded by a quick forced ad- 
wiſſion of me than of himſelf, Nobody elfe will 
think ſo; but it is not eaſy to refuſe him; ſo here I 
am. The motive of this intruſion you can but too 
readily divine, Lord O'Lerney is truly concerned at 
th's rath action in his kinſman, which he learnt by an 
accidental 
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accidental call at his lodgings, where various circum« 
ſtances had juſt made it known. He could not reſt 
without deſiring to ſee ſome part of the young lady's 
family, and making an offer of his his own beſt ſer- 
vices with reſpe& to ſome arrangement for her fu- 
ture eſtabliſhment, It is for this purpoſe, you have 
been fo importunately hurried : Lord O'Lerney wiſh- 
ing to make the firſt news that is ſent to Sir Hugh 
Tyrold leſs alarming, by ſtating, at once, what he 
can communicate concerning Mr. Macderfey.” 

Camilla, who only now recollected that Mr. Macder- 
ſey was related to Lord O'Lerney, was ſoftened into 
ſome attention, and much gratitude for his goodneſs, 
and for her Lady ſhip's benevolence in being its meſſen- 

er. 
— Will you, then,” ſaid Lady Iſabella, ** now 
you underſtand the purport of his viſit, ſee Lord 
O'Lerney himſelf ? He can give you much better and 
clearer documents than I can ; and it is always the 
beſt and ſhorteſt mode to deal with principals. 

Camilla mechanically complied, and Lady Iſabella 
ſent her footman with a note to his Lordſhip, who was 
waiting at her houſe in Pari-lane; 

The diſcourſe ſtill fell wholly upon Lady Iſabella; 
Camilla, loſt alternately in miſery and abſence, ſpoke 
not, heard not; yet former ſcenes, though not preſent 
circumſtances, were brought co her mind by the ob- 
ject befire her, and almoſt with reverence, ſhe looked 
at the favourite of Edgar, in whoſe ſweetneſs of coun- 
tenance, good ſenſe, delicacy, and propriety, ſhe con- 
ceived herlelf reading every moment the cauſes of his 
approbation, Ah, why, thought ſhe, while unable 
to reply, or to liſten to what was ſaid, why knew l 
not this charming woman, while yet he took an inte- 
reſt in my conduct and connexions! Perhaps her gen- 
tle wiſdom might have drawn me into its own path! 
how would he have delighted to have ſeen me under 
ſuch influence] how now, even now,—loſt to him as 
I am !—would he generouſly rejoice, could he view 
the condeſcending partiality of books and manner that 
ſeem to denote her diſpoſition to kindneſs ! 


Lord 
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Lord O'Lerney ſoon joined them; and after 
thanking Camilla for granting, and his Ambaſſa- 
dreſs fot obtaining him an audience, faid; © | have 
been eager for the honour of a conference with 
Miſs Tyrold, in the hope of ſomewhat alleviating 
the fears for the future, that may naturally join 
with diſpleaſure for the preſent, from the very un- 
adviſed ſtep of this morning, But, however wrong 
the manner in whioh this marriage may be effect- 
ed, the alliance in itſelf will not J hope, be ſo diſ- 
advantageous, as matches of this expeditious cha- 
racer prove in general. The actual poſſeſſions of 
Macderſey are, indeed, far beneath what Mits 
Lynmere, with her uncommon claims, might de- 
mand; but his expectations are conſiderable, and 
well founded; and his family will all come forward 
to meet her, with every mark of reſpect, for 
which, as its head, I ſhall lead the way. He is 
honeſt, honourable, and good natured; not parti- 
cularly endowed with judgment or diſcretion, 
but by no means wanting in parts, though they 
are rather wild and eccentric.” 

His Lordſhip then gave a full and ſatisfactory 
detail of the preſent ſtate, and future hopes of his 
kinſman; and added, that it ſhould be his own 
immediate care to endeavour to ſecure for the fair 
bride a fixed ſettlement, from the rich old couſin 
who had long promiſed to make Macderſey his 
heir, He told Camilla to write this, without de- 
lay, to the young lady's Uncle, with full leave to 
uſe his name and authority. 

At all times,” he continued, © it is neceſſary 
to be quick, and as explicit as poſſible, in repre- 
ſenting what can conciliate an adventure of this 
ſort, of which the clandeſtine meaſure implies on 
one fide, if not on both, ſomething wrong; but 
moſt eſpecially it is neceſſary to uſe ſpeed 
where the flight is made with an Hibernian; for 
with the Engliſh in general, it is nearly enough 
that a man ſhould be born in Ireland, to decide 
him for a fortune-hunter. If you lived, how- 
ever, in that country, you would ſee the matter 
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pretty equally arranged; and that there are not 
more of our pennyleſs beaux who return laden 
with the commodity of rich wives, than of thoſe 
better circumſtanced who bring home wives with 
more eſtimable dowries.” , 

He then added, that it was from Miſs Lynmere - 
herſelf he had learnt the reſidence of Camilla in 
Groſvenor- ſquare; for, having made ſome ac- 
quaintance with her at one of Mrs. Berlinton's 
evening parties, he had heard ſhe was a niece of 
Sir Hugh Tyrold, and immediately enquired after 
her fair kinſwoman, whom he had ſeen at Tun- 
bridge. | 

Camilla thanked him for remembering her; and 
Lady Iſabella, with a countenance that implied 
approbation in the remark, ſaid; © I have never 
once heard of Miſs Tyrold at the aſſemblies of this 
houſe.” 

She quietly replied ſhe had never been preſent 
at them; but a look of ſenſibility with which her 
eyes dropt, ſpoke more than ſhe intended, of 
concern at their exiſtence, or at leaſt frequency. 
our lovely young Hoſteſs, ſaid Lord O'Ler- 
- ney, has entered the world at too early an hour 
to be aware of- the ſurfeit ſhe is. preparing herſelf, 
by this unremitting luxury of pleaſure; but J 
know ſo well her innocence and good qualities, 
that I doubt not-but the error will bring its own 
cure, and ſhe will gladly return to the literary and 
elegant intercourſe, which ſhe has juſt now given 
up for one ſo much more tumultuous.” 

„I am glad-you-ſtill think ſo, my Lord ;” faid 
Lady Iſabella, alſo looking down; “ ſhe is a very 
ſweet creature, and-the little I have ſeen. of her, 
made me, while in her ſight, warmly her well. 
wiſher. Nevertheleſs I ſhould. rather fee any 
young yoann for whom I was much intereſted, 
—unleſs endowed with the very remarkable for- 
bearance of Miſs Tyrold,—under her influence 
after the period your Lordſhip expects to return, 
than during its interregnum“ 


Camilla 
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Camilla diſavowed all claim to ſuch praiſe, bluſh- 
Ing both for her friend and herſelf at what was ſaid, 
Lord O*Lerney, looking concerned, pauſed, and then 
anſwered, ** You know my partiality for Mrs, Berlin- 
ton: yet I always ſee with freſh reſpet the courage 
with which my dear Lady Iſabella caſts aſide her na- 
tive reſerve and timidity, where ſhe thinks a hint—an 
intimation—may do good, or avert dangers,” 

His eye was then fixed upon Camilla, who ſutpriz- 
ed, turned haſtily to Lady Iſabella, and ſaw a tender 
compaſſion in her countenance, that confirmed the in- 
terpretation of Lord O'Lerney ; joined with a modeſt 
confuſion that ſeemed afraid, or aſhamed, of what had 
eſcaped her. | F 

Grateful for herſelf, but 4 — grieved for the 
idea that ſeemed to have gone forth of Mrs. Berlinton, 
ſhe felt a tear ſtart into her eye. She chaced it, with 
as little emotion as ſhe could ſhew z and Lord O” Ler- 
ney, with an air of gayer kindneſs, ſaid z © As we 
mutt now, Miſs Tyrold, account ourſelves to be 
ſomewhat allied, you permit me, I hope, to recom- 
mend my gallant Couſin to your protection with Sir 
Hugh ? That he has his ſhare of the wildneſs, the 
blunders, the eccentricities, and the rhodomontade, 
which form, with you Engliſh, our ſtationary national 
character, muſt not be denied; but he has alſo, what 
may equally, J hope, be given us in thelump, gene- 

roſity, ſpirit, and good intentions. With all this—" 

He was here interrupted 3 the door being ſuddenly 
burſt open by Mrs, Mittin, who entered, exclaiming, 
Lord, Miſs, what a ſad thing this is ! I declare its 
put me quite into a quiver! And all Wincheſter's 
quite in an uproar, as one may ſay. You never ſee 
how every body's in a turmail!”? 

Here ended the little interval of horror in Camilla, 
Mrs, Mittin and Mrs, Clykes ſeemed to her as one 
yet that, already, her Couſin's elopement ſhould have 
ſpread fo near home, ſeemed impoſſible. When," 


ſhe cried, ** were you in Wincheſter ? And how came 
this affair known to you?“ 


M 2 % Known? 
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% Known? why, my dear Miſs, it was there it all 
happened. I come through it with Mr. Dennel, who 
was ſo obliging as to bring me to town, for a little 
buſineſs I've got to do; and next week he'il take me 
back again; for as to poor little Mrs. Liſſin, ſhe'll be 
quite loſt without me, She don't know her right hand, 
from her left, as one may ſay. But how ſhould ſhe, 
poor child? Why ſhe is but a baby. What's fifteen ? 
And ſhe's no more.“ 

„ We'll talk of that,” ſaid Camilla, colouring at 
her loquacious familiarity, ** ſome other time.” And 


attempted to beg Lord O'Lerney would finiſh what he 


was ſaying. But Mrs. Mittin, ſomewhat affronted, 


. cried, © Lord, only think of your fitting here, talk- 


ing, and making yourſelf ſo comfortable, juſt as if 
nothing was the matter! when every body elſe is in 
ſuch a taking as never was the like! ] muſt ſay, as to 
that, a gentleman more liked, and in more reſpect ne- 
ver was, I believe; and I can't ſay but what Pam 
very ſorry myſelf for what Mr, Clykes has done; how- 
ever, I told you, you know, you'd beſt not provoke 
him; for though there can't be a better fort of man, 
hell leave no ſtone unturned to get his money.” 

„% For Heaven's fake,” cried Camilla, ſtartled, 
hat. 
„What? —Why, Lord, Miſs ! don't you know 
your Papa's took up ? He's put in Wincheſter Priſon, 
for that debt, you know.” | 

The breath of Camilla inſtantly ſtopt, and ſenſeleſs, 


lifeleſs, ſhe ſunk upon the floor,” 


Lord O'Lerney quitted the room in great concern, 
to call ſome female aſſiſtants; but Lady Iſabella re- 
mained, contributing with equal tenderneſs and judg- 
ment to her aid, though much perſonally affected by 
the incident, : 8 
Her recovery was quick, but it was only to deſ- 
pair; to ſcreams rather than lamentations, to cries ra- 
ther than tears. Her reaſon felt the ſhock as forcibly 
as her heart: the one ſeemed tottering on its ſeat, 
the other burſting its abode. Words ot alarming in- 


coherency proclaimed the danger menacing her intel- 
lects, 
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features, and writhed her form. 

Unaffectedly ſhocked, yet not venturing, upon fo 
flight an acquaintance, to interfere, Lady Iſabella ut- 
tered gently but impreflively her good wiſhes and con- 
cern, and glided away. " | 

The nearly diſtracted Camilla ſaw not that ke went; 
and knew no longer that ſhe had been in the room. She 
held her forehead one moment z called for death the 
next; and the next wildly deprecated eternal puniſhment. 
But as the, horror nearly intolerable of this firſt abrupt 
blow gave way, the deſire of flying inſtantly to her 
father was the ſymptom of reſtored recolleCtion, 

Haſtening then to Miſs Margland, ſhe conjured her, 
by all that was moſt affecting, to ſet off immediately 
for Wincheſter. But Miſs Margland, though ſhe 
ſpared not the moſt ſevere attacks upon the already 
ſelf-condemned and nearly-demoliſhed Camilla, always 
found, ſomething relative to herſelf that was more 
preſſing than what could regard any other, and de- 
clared ſhe eould not ſtir from town till ſhe received 
an anſwer from Sir Hugh, 

Camilla befought at leaſt to have the carriage; but 
of this ſhe aſſerted herſelf at preſent the indiſputable 
miſtreſs, and as the expreſs might come back in a few 
hours, with directions that ſhe ſhould ſet off immedi- 
ately, ſhe would not liſten to parting with it, Ca- 
milla, frantic to be gone, flew then down ſtairs, and 
called to the porter in the hall, that ſome one ſhould 
inſtantly ſeek her a chaiſe, coach, or any conveyance 
whatever, that could carry her to Wincheſter. 

She perceived not that Lady Iſabella, waiting for 
her toorman, who had, accidentally, gone on further, 
upon ſome meſſage, now opened the door of the par- 
lour, where Lord O'Lerney was converſing with her 
upon what had happened: ſhe was fly ing back, though 
not knowing whither nor which way ſhe turned, when 
Lord O'Lerney, gently ſtopping her, aſked, why ſhe 
would not, on ſuch an emergence, apply for the cart i- 
age of Mrs, Berlinton? Lady Iſabella ſeconded the 


motion, by a ſoft, but juſt hint, of the danger of her 
taking 
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taking ſuch a journey, in a hired carriage, entirely 
unprote cted. | 

She had ſcarce conſideration enough left to either 

thank or underſtand them, yet mechanically followed 
their counſel, and went to Mrs, Berlinton z Lord 
O'Lerney, deeply touched by her diſtreſs, ſending 
in a ſervant at the ſame time with his name, and fol- 
on : while Lady Iſabella, too much intereſted to 
go till ſomething was decided, quietly ſhut herſelf 
into the parlour, there to wait his Lordſhip's informa- 
tion, * 
Tbe requeſt for the carriage was, indeed, rather 
made by him than by Camilla, who, when ſhe entered . 
the room, and would have ſpoken, found herſelf de- 
prived of the power of utterance, and looked a picture 
of ſpecchleſs diſmay. 

The tender feelings of Mrs Berlinton were all im- 
mediately awakened by this ſight, and ſhe eagerly an- 
ſwered Lord O'Lerney, that both her carriage and 
herſelf ſhould. be devoted to her diſtreſſed friend; yet, 
the firſt emotion over, ſhe recollected an engagement 
ſhe could not break, though one the heſitated to men- 
tion, and at laſt only alluded to unexplained, though 
making known it was inſurmountable z while the co- 
lour, of which her late hours had robbed her lovely 
cheeks, returned to them as ſhe ſtammered her retracta- 
tion. 

The next day, however, ſhe was beginning to pro- 
miſe, — but Camilla, to whom the next minute ſeem» 
ed endleſs, fle down again to the hall, to ſupplicate 
the firſt footman ſhe could meet, to run and order any 
ſort of carriage he could find; with but barely ſuffici- 
ent recolleQtion to refrain running out with that view 
herſelf. | 

Lady Iſabella, again coming forth, entreated to 
know if there were any commiſſion, any poſſible ſer- 
vice ſhe could herſelf perform. Camilla thanked her, 
without knowing what ſhe ſaid ; and Lord O'Lerney, 
who was deſcending the ſtairs, repeated ſimilar offers. 


But wild with affright, or thuddering with horror, ſhe 


paſſed without hearing or obſerving him. ＋ 
a 10 
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To ſee a young creature in a ſtate ſo deplorable, 
and to conſider her as travelling without any friend or 
ſapport, in ſo ſhaken a condition, to viſit an imptiſon- 
ed Father, touched thoſe benign obſervers with the 
ſincereſt commilſeration z and the connexion of a part 
of his family forming at this moment with a branch 
of her own, induced Lord O'Letney to believe he 
was almoſt bound to take care of her himſelf. ** And 
yet,” ſaid he to Lady Iſabella, ©* though I am od 


enough to be her grandfather, the world, ſhould I 


travel with her, might impute my aſſiſtance to a ſpo- 
cies of admiration which I hope to experience no 
more—as witneſs my truſting myſelf” ſo much with 
Lady Iſabella Irby !”” 

Lady Iſabella, from the quick coincidence of ſimilar 
feelings, inſtantly conceived his wiſhes, and pauſed 
to weigh their poſſibility, A ſhort conſideration was 
ſuſſicient for this purpoſe. It brought to her memo- 
ry her yarious engagements z but it repreſented at the 
ſame time to her benevolence that they would be all, 
by the performance of one good action, 


More honour'd in the breach than the obſervance : * 


She ſent, therefore, a meſſage after Camilla, en- 
treating a ſhort conference, 


Camilla, who was trying to comprehend ſome fur- - 


ther account from Mrs, Mitten, filently, but haſtily 
obeyed the call; and her look of wild anguiſh would 
have fixed the benign intention of Lady liabella, had 
it been wavering, In a ſimple phraſe, but with a 
manner the mot delicate, her Lady ſhip then offered 
to conduct her to Wincheſter, A lervice ſo unex- 
pected, a goodneſs fo conſoling, inſtantly brought 
Camilla to che uſe of her frightened away faculties, 
but with ſenſations of gratitude ſo forcible, that Lord 
O'Lerney with difficulty ſaved her from falling at the 
feet of his amiable friend, and with yet more difficul- 
ty reſtrained his own knees from doing her that ho- 
mage. And ſtill the more ſtrongly he felt this ative 
exertion, from the diſappointment he had juſt endured 
through the failuce of his favourite Mrs. Berlinton, 


No 


N 
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No time was to be loſt ; Lady Iſabella determined 
to do well what ſhe once undertook to do at all ; 
ſhe went to Park- lane, to make known her excur- 
fion, and arrange ſome affairs, and then inſtantly 
returned, in her own poſt-chaiſe and four horſes, 
for Camilla; who was driven from the metropolis. 

EEE —— 


— 


CHAP XXVI. 
The Operation of Terror. 


Lavy Iſabella, for the firſt two or three miles, 
left Camilla uninterruptedly to her own thoughts; 
ſhe then endeavoured to engage her in ſome diſcourſe, 
but was ſoon forced to deſiſt. Her miſery exceeded 
all meaſure of reſtraint, all power of effort, Her 
Father in priſon ! and for her own debts ! The 

icture was too horrible for her view, yet too 
adheſive to all her thoughts, all her feelings, all. 
her faculties, to be removed from them a moment. 
Penetrated by what ſhe owed to Lady Iſabella, ſhe 
frequently took her hand, preſſed it between her 
own, preſſed it to her lips; but could ſhew her 
no other gratitude, and force herſelf to no other 
exertion, 

It was ſtill early, they travelled poſt, and with 
four horſes, and arrived at Wincheſter before 
eight o'clock. SEN 

Shaking, ſhe entered the town, half fainting, 
half dead. Lady Iſabella would have driven ſtraight 
on to Etherington, which was but a ſtage further; 
hut to enter the reftorv, whence the Rector him- 
ſelf was torn—“ No!” cried ſhe, © no! there 
where abides my Father, there alone will I abide ! 
No roof ſhall cover my head, but that which 
covers his! I have no wiſh but to fink at his feet 
to crawl in the duſt—to confine myſelf fto the 


hardeſt labour for the remnant of my miſerable 
exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, ſo it might expiate but this guilty out- 


rage! 

Lady Iſabella took not any advantage of the an- 

viſh that was thus burſting forth with ſecret 
biſtor : ſhe was too delicate and too good to 
ſeize ſuch a moment for ſurpriſing confidence, and 
only required if ſhe had any friend in the town, 
who could direct her whither to go, and accom- 
pany as well as direct. 

She knew no one with ſufficient intimacy to en- 
dure preſenting herſelf to them upon ſuch an 
occaſion; and preferred proceeding alone to the 
ſad and cruel interview. Lady Iſabella ordered 
t he chaiſe to an hotel, where the was ſhewn into a 
room up ſtairs, whence ſhe ſent one of her own 
ſervants to enquire out where debtors were con- 
fined, and if Mr. Tyrold were in cuſtody : charg- 
ing him not to name, from whom or why he came, 
and begging Camilla to get ready a note to prepare 
her Father for the meeting, and prevent any 
affecting ſurpriſe. She then went to chuſe herſelf 
a chamber, determined not to quit her voluntary 
charge, till ſhe ſaw her in the hands of her own 
friends. 

Camilla could not write: to kneel, to weep, to 
ſue, was all ſhe could bear to plan; to preſent to 
him the ſight of her hand writing ſhe had not 
courage. 

Preſently ſhe heard a chaiſe drive rapidly through 
the inn gate : it _ be he, perhaps releaſed ; 
ſhe flew down the ſtairs with that hope; but no 
ſooner had deſcended them, than a dread of his 
view took its place, and ſhe ran back: ſhe ſtopt, 
however, in the landing place, to hear who entered. 

Suddenly a voice ſtruck her ear that made her 
ſtart ; that vibrated quick to her heart, and there 
ſeemed to arreſt the ſprings of life: ſhe thought it 
the voice of her Mother | 

It ceaſed to ſpeak ; and ſhe dropt on one knee, 
inwardly, but fervently praying her ſenſes might 


deceive her, | ; 
M 3 Agains 


> 
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Again, however, and more diſtinctly, it reached 
her; doubt then ceaſed, terror next to horror 
took its place. What was ſaid ſhe knew not, her 
trepidation was too great to take in more than the 
ſound. 

Proſtrate ſhe fell on the floor; but hearing a 
waiter ſay, ſtairs, madam, you may have a 
room to Jourſelf⸗ She ſtarted, roſe, and ruſhing 
violently back to the apartment ſhe had quitted, 
bolted herſelf in; exclaiming © Iam not worthy 
to ſee you, my Mother ! I have caſt my Father in- 
to NE ang I know you will abhor me!” 

She then ſat down againſt the door, to liſten if 
ſhe were purſued ; ſhe heard a footſtep, a female 
ſtep; ſhe concluded it that of her Mother ; She 
can come,” cried ſhe, ** but to give me her male- 
dition !” And flew frantic about the room, look- 
ing for any means of eſcape, yet perceiving only 
the window, whence ſhe muſt be daſhed to de- 
ſtruction. MIL | 

She now heard a hand upon the lock of the 
door. O that I-could die! that I could die!“ 
ſhe cried, madly advancing to the window, and 
throwing up the ſaſh, yet with quick inſtinctive 
repentance pulling it down, ſhuddering and ex- 
claiming : * Is there no death for me but murder 
—no murder but ſuicide ?” | 

A voice now found its way through her cries to 
her ear, that ſaid, It is I, my dear Miſs 
Tyrold; will you not admit me?“ 

It was Lady Iſabella; but her mother might be 
with her: ſhe could not, however, refuſe to open 
the door, though deſperately ſhe ſaid to herſelf : 


If ſhe is there, I will paſs her, and ruſh into the 


ſtreeis! 
Seeing, however, Lady Iſabella alone, ſhe dropt 
on her knees, ejaculating © Thank Heaven! thank 
Heaven! one moment yet 1 am ſpared!” | 
What is it, my dear Miſs Tyrold,” ſaid Lady 
Iſabella, ** that . cauſes. you this ſudden agony. ? 
what can it be that thus dreadfully diſorders you 4 
6 66 8 ; 
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te Is ſhe with you?“ cried ſhe, in a voice ſcarce 
audible, “ does ſhe follow me? does ſhe demand 
my Father?“ 

« Riſe, dear madam, and compoſe yourſelf, If 
you mean a Lady whom this minute | have paſſed, 
and whoſe countenance ſo much reſembles yours, 
that I thought her at once ſome near relation, ſhe 
is juſt gone from this houſe.” 

„Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!“ again «<ja- 
culated the proſtrate Camilla; My Mother is 
ſpared a little longer the dreadful fight of all ſhe 
muſt now moſt abominate upon earth !” 


She then then begged Lady Iſabella inſtantly to 


order the chaiſe, and return to town. 


„On the contrary,” anſwered her Ladyſhip, - 
extremely-ſurpriſed at ſo wild a-requeſt, * Let mme 


rather, myſelf, carry you to your family.” 


« O no, Lady Iſabella, no! cried Camilla, 
ſpeaking with trightful rapidity, and ſhaking in 


every limb, all now is changed. I came to wait 


upon my Father—to humble myſelf at his feet— - 


not to obtrude myſelf upon my Mother -O Lady 


Iſabella !—I ſhall have broken her heart—and I 


dare not offend her with my fight !” 
Lady Iſabella, with the moſt judicious gentle- 


neſs, endeavoured to render her more reaſonable. - 


6 I pretend not,” ſhe ſaid, © to decide upon your 
ſituation, though I comprehend its general afflic- 
tion: vet ſtill, and at all events, its termination 
muſt be a meeting. Suffer me, therefore, rather 
to haſten than retard ſo right a meaſure. Allow 
of my mediation, and give me the infinite plea- 
ſure of leaving you in the hands of your friends.“ 

Camilla, though ſcarcely able to articulate her 
words, declared again the motive to her journey was 
at an end; that her Father had now one to watch, 
ſoothe, and attend him, who had none of her 
dreadful drawbacks to conſoling powers; and that 
oe would remain at Mrs. Berlinton's till ſummoned 

ome by their immediate commands. | 
1 Lady 
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Lady Iſabella began pleading their own rights to 
decide 1f or not the meeting ſhould be deferred : 
but wildly interrupting her, You know not,” 
ſhe cried, © what it is you aſk, I have not nerves, 
I have not hardineſs to force myſelf into ſuch a 
—— An injured Father an offended 
Mother - - O Lady Iſabella! if you knew how 
I adore—and how I have ruined them! 

Let me go to them from you, myſelf; let me 
repreſent your ſituation. They are now probably 
together. That Lady whom I ſaw but from the 
ſtairs, though her countenance ſo much ſtruck me, 
and whom I now conclude to be Mrs. Tyrold, 
ſaid, as ſhe paſſed, I ſhall walk; I only want a 
guide; . 

% They had not, then, even met!“ cried Ca- 
milla, ſtarting up with freſh horror; “ ſhe is but 
juſt arrived—has but juſt been at Etherington— 
and there heard—that her huſband was in priſon— 
and in priſon for the debts of her daughter ! her 
guilty - - - - perhaps reprobated daughter!“ | 

Again, wringing her hands, half diftratted, $60, 
that the earth,” ſhe cried, © had received me, ere 
I quitted the parental roof! Innocent I had then 
died, beloved, regretted, — no ſhame would have 
embittered my Father's forrow—no wrath my 
Mother's—no culpable miſconduct would have 
blighted with diſgrace their ſo long—long wiſhed- 
for meeting ! 

The compaſſionating, yet judicious Lady Iſabella, 
willing to ſhorten the ſufferings ſhe pitied, made 
yet another effort to prevent this unadviſed return, 
by propoſing they ſhould both ſleep this night at 
Wincheſter, that Camilla might gather ſome par- 
ticulars of her family, and fome compoſure for 
herſelf, to better judge what ſtep tg purſue. But 
all defire of meeting was now c into hor- 
Tor ; ſhe was too much known in the neighbour- 
hood to eſcape being recognized if the ſtayed Tl 
the morging, and her ſhattered iatellects, ſhe de- 
elated Wot not bear paſſing a whole night in ex- 
- pectation 
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Aation of a diſcovery through ſome accident. 
« Have I not already,” cried the, “heard her 
voice and fled its found? Judge then, Lady Iſa- 
bella, if I can preſent myſelf before her ! No, I 
muſt write, firſt. I have a long and dreadful 
hiſtory to relate——and then, when ſhe has heard 
it—and when the rectory has again its reverend 
maſter—and when they find ſome little palliation, 
where now they can ſee only guilt—and when all 
is committed without diſguiſe to their goodneſs— 
their mercy—they may Nr to me perhaps them- 
ſelves: Unhappy Camilla! thou haſt paid thy 
juſt penalty; come home, then, to thy parent's 
roof, thou penitent child!“ 

Lady Iſabella knew too little of the characters 
with which ſhe had to deal, to judge if it would 
be right to inſiſt any further: ſh@ordered, there - 
fore treſh horſes to her chaiſe, and as ſoon as her 
footman came back, who brought rhe now uſeleſs 
direction where Mr, Tyrold was to be found, the 
gallopped out of Wincheſter. r 

At Alton they ſtopt to ſleep; and, her me- 
diate terror removed, ſhe became more ſenſible of 
what ſhe owed to Lady Iſabella, to whom in the 
courſe of the evening, ſhe recounted frankly the 
whole hiſtory of her debts, except what related to 
Lionel, 

« Your Ladyſhip hears me,” ſaid ſhe, in conclu- 
fion, „with the patience of benevolence, though 
I fear, with the cenſure of all judgment. What 
evils have accrued from want of conſideration and 
foreſight! My eirors have all been doubled by 
concealment—every miſchief has been augmented 
by delay. O, Lady Iſabella! how ſad an example 
ſhall 1 add to your powers of benign inſtruction !— 
From day to day, from hour to hour, I planned. 
expedients, where I ought to have made confeſ- 
ſions! To avoid one dreadful—but direct evil, 
what I have ſuffered has been nearly intolerable— 
what I have inflicted, unpardonable!“ . 
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Lady Iſabella, much touched by her openneſs 
and confidence repaid them by all that compaſſion 
could ſuggeſt, or that a fincere diſpoſition towards 
eſteem could anticipate of kindneſs. She gathered 


the amount of the ſum for which Mr. Tyrold was 


contined, and beſought Camilla to let it leſs weigh 
upon her ſpirits, as ſhe could herſelf undertake 
that Lord O'Lerney would accommodate him with 
it immediately, and wait his perfect leiſure for 
re- payment. I have known him,” ſaid ſhe, 
from a child, and have always ſeen, with reſpect 
and admiration, the prompt pleaſure with which 
he rather ſeizes than accepts every opportunity to 
do good.” 

Camilla returned the moſt grateful thanks ; but 
acknowledged ſhe had no apprehenſion but that 
the writ would immediately be withdrawn, as the 
county almoſt filled with friends to her Father, 


who would come forward upon ſuch an occaſion. 


© What reſts thus upon my mind,“ ſaid ſhe, “ and 
what upon his—and upon my Mother's will reft— 
is the diſgrace—and the cauſe ! the one ſo public, 


the other ſo clandeſtine! And beſides, though this 


debt will be eaſily diſcharged, its payment by a 
loan is but incurring another: and how that is to 
be paid, 1 know not indeed. Alas! Lady Ifabella ! 
—the Father J have thus dreadfully involved, has 
hitherto, throughout his exemplary life, held it a 
ſacred duty to adapt his expences to his income!“ 

Again Lady Iſabella gave what conſolation ſhe 
could beſtow; and in return for her truſt, ſaid ſhe 
would ſpeak to her with fincerity upon a point of 
much delicacy, It was of her friend, Mrs. Ber- 
linton; who now,” ſaid the, © you are not, 
perhaps, aware, is become a general topic of diſ- 
courſe. To the platonics, with which ſhe ſet out 
in life, ſhe has, of late, joined coquetry; nor 
even there ſtops the ardour with which ſhe ſeeks 
to animate her exiſtence; to two characters, hi- 
therto thought the moſt contradictory, the ſenti- 


mental and the flirting, fhe unites yet a third, till 


now 
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now believed incompatible with the pleaſures and 
purſuits of either; this, I need not tell you, is that 
of a gameſtreſs. And when to three ſuch attri- 
butes is added an open averſion to her huſband, a 
profeſſed, an even boaſted hatred of his perſon, his 
name, his very being—what hope can be enter- 
tained, be her heart, her intentions, what they 
may, that the various dangers ſhe fets at defiance, 
will not ultimately take their revenge, and ſur- 
priſe her in their trammels?“ a 

Edgar himſelf ſeemed, to Camilla, to be ſpeak- 
ing in this repreſentation; and that idea made it 
catch her attention, in the midſt of her utmoſt 
miſery, She urged, however, all ſhe knew, and 
could ſuggeſt, in favour of Mrs. Berlinton; and 
Lady Iſabella expreſſed much concern in occaſion- 
ing her any painful ſenſations. * But who,” faid 
ſhe, „can fee you thus nearly, and not be inter- 
eſted in your happineſs? And I have known, alas! 
—though I am ſtill under thirty, inſtances innu- 
merable of. ſelf-deluded young women, who, truſt- 
ing to their own pure intentions, have neither 
feared nor heeded the dangers which encircled 
them, till imperceptibly, from the inſidious influ» 
ence of levity, they have purſued the very courſe 
they began with diſclaiming, and followed the very 

ſteps from which at firſt they unaffectedly recoiled. 
gnſtructed and grateful, though incapable of 
being tranquilliſed. Camilla the next day reached 
Grotvenor ſquare long before her fair friend had 
left her downy pillow. Lady Iſabella exacted a 
promiſe to be informed of her proceedings, and 
loaded with merited acknowledgments, returned 
to her own manſon, 

Camilla took poſſeſſion of the firſt room in 
which ſhe found a pen and ink, and wrote inſtantly 
to Lavinia a ſhort, rapid, and incoherent letter, 
upon the diſtraftion of her mind at the dreadful 
calamity ſhe had occaſioned her Father, and the 
accumulated horrors to. which her Mother had re- 
turned. She durſt not preſent herſelf before them 

| uncalled, 
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uncalled, not even by letter; but ſhe would live in 
the ſtricteſt retirement and penance till they or- 
dered her home, for which epoch, not more 
longed than dreaded, ſhe beſought her ſiſter's me- 
diation. 
This ſent off, ſhe forced herſelf to wait upon 
Miſs Margland, who had received an anſwer from 
Cleves to continue in town till Indiana wrote or 
re-appeared, She was put immediately into un- 
common good-humour, by the ill ſucceſs of the 
Journey of Camilla, 'which ſhe proteſted was ex- 
actly what ſhe expected. 
- Camilla then ſtrove to recollect all ſhe had been 
told by Lord O'Lerney of Mr. Macderſey, and to 
relate it to Miſs Margland, who, pleaſed and ſur- 
priſed, undertook to write it to Sir Hugh. 

To three days of dreadful ſuſpenſe ſhe now ſaw 
herſelf inevitably condemned, in waiting an anſwer 
from Lavinia: but as her eyes were opened to re- 
mark, by the admonitions of Lady Iſabella, and 
her attention was called back to the earlier cautions 
of Edgar, her time, though ſpent with miſery, 
hung not upon her unoccupied, She thought her- 
ſelf called upon by every tie of friendſhip, faith- 
fully and courageouſly to repreſent to Mrs. Berlin- 
ton her impropriety of conduct with regard to 
Bellamy, and the reports that were ſpread abroad 
to her more general diſedvantage. | 

Her reception from that Lady, ſhe had thought, 
for the firſt time cold. She had welcomed her, 
indeed, with an accuſtomed embrace, but her 
kindneſs ſeemed. ſtrained, her ſmile was faint, and 
the eyes which ſo ſoftly uſed to ſecond it, were 
averted. 

As ſoon as they were alone together, Camilla , 
took her hand; but, without returning its preſſure, 

Mrs. Berlinton pretented her with a new-poem for 
her evening's amuſement. 

Camilla put it down, but while kefitating how 
to begin, Bellamy was announced. She ftarted, 
and flew away, but returned when he was gone, | 
and begged a conference. * 


Mrs. 


glect. 
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Mrs. Berlinton anſwered certainly z though ſhe look- 
ed embarraſſed, and added not immediately, as ſhe 
was obliged to dreſs for the evening. 

Camilla entreated ſhe might ſpeak with her before 
dinner the next day. 

To this ſhe received a gentle aſſent: but no inter- 
view at the time appointed took place z and when 
at dinner they met, no notice was taken of the ne- 


She now ſaw ſhe was pointedly avoided. Her cou- 
rage, however, was called upon, her gratitude was 
indebted for paſt kindneſſes, and her honour felt a 


double engagement. The opportunity therefore ſhe 
could not obtain by requeſt, ſhe reſolved to ſeize by 


ſurpriſe. 

Bellamy was again, however, announced; but the 
moment that, from her own chamber, ſhe heard him 
deſcend the ſtairs, ſhe flew to the dreſſing- toom, and 
abruptly entered it, 

The ſurpriſe ſhe gave was not greater than that ſhe 
received, Mrs. Berlinton, her tine eyes ſtreaming 
with tears, and her white hands uplifted with an air 
of ſupplication, was evidently in an act of devotion, 


Camilla drew back, and would have retired, but ſhe 


haſtily dried her eyes, and faid 2 “ Miſs Tyrold, do 
you want me ? where's Miſs—Miſs Marg'and ?”? 

* Ah! my deareſt Mrs, Berlinton ! my friend, as 
] had hoped, and by me, ſurely I truſt loved for ever,” 
cried Camilla, throwing her arms round her neck, 
« why this ſorrow ? why this diſtance? why this un- 
kind avoidance ?** 

Mrs. Berlinton, who, at firſt, had ſhrunk from her 
embrace, now fell, in trembling agitation, upon her 
breaſt, Camilla hoped this was the inſtant & im- 
prove; when (he appeared to be, herſelf, calling te- 
ligion to her aid, and when the tenderneſs of her ap- 
peal ſeemed to bring back a movement of her firſt 
partiality.“ ** Suffer, ſuffer me,” ſhe therefore eri- 
ed, “ to ſpeak to you now ! hear me, my dear and 
amiable friend, with the {ſweetneſs that firſt won my 
alfection !“ 


& Mrs. 
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Mrs. Berlinton, affrighted, drew back, acknow-- 
ledging herſelf unhappy z but ſhrinking from all diſ- 
courſe, and ſtarting when Camilla named Bellamy, 
with a confuſion. ſhe vainly -ſtrove to repreſs. | 

Unhackneyed in the world as was Camilla, her 
underitanding and ſenſe of right ſtood here in the place 
of experience, to point out the danger and impropriety 
ſurrounding her friend; and catching her by the-gown, 
as ſhe would have quitted the room, Mrs, Berlin- 
ton,” ſhe emphatically cried, © if you perſiſt in this 
unhappy, this perilous intercourſe, you riſk your re- 
putation, you riſk my ſiſter's peace, you riſk even 
your own future condemnation -O forgive me for- 
give me I I ſee how I have affected you—but you 
would liſten to no milder words!“ 

Mrs, Berlinton had ſunk upon a chair; her hands 
claſped upon her-forehead, and tears running rapidly 
down her cheeks, Brought up with religious-terrors, + 
yet ill inſtructed in religious principles, the dread of 
future puniſhment nearly demoliſhed her, though no - 
regular creed of right kept her conſiſtently or ſyſtema- 
tically in any — exerciſe of good. But thus 
forcibly ſurpriſed into ſudden conſcientious recollee- 
tions, ſhe betrayedy- rather than opened her heart, and 
acknowledged that ſhe was weeping at a denial ſhe 
had given to Bellamy; who, moleſted by the impoſſi- 
bility of ever converſing with her undiſturbed, had 
entreated her to grant him, from time to time, a ſew 
hours ſociety, in a peaceful retirement, * Nor 
ſhould I- nor could I—” ſhe cried, refuſe him—fvr 
1 have every reliance in his honour—but that the 
guilty world, ignorant. of the purity of our friendſhip, 
might cauſcleſsiy alarm my brother for my fame. And 
this, and the fear of any—though ſo groundleſs— 
uneaſineſs to your filter, makes me reſiſt his powerful 
eloquence, and even my own notions of what is 
due to our exalted league of friendſhip.” 

Camilla likened with horror to this avowal, yet 
ſaw, with compaſſion, that her friend endeavoured 
to perſuade herlelf the was free from wrong; 1 
| wit 
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with cenſure, that ſhe ſought to gloſs over, rather than 
inveſtigate, every doubt to the contrary : but while 
fear was predominant for the event of ſuch a ſituation 
to herſelf, abhorrence filled her whole mind againſt 
Bellamy, in every part, every plan, and every proba» 
bility of the buſineſs, 

«© Q Mrs. Berlinton !” ſhe cried, “ conquer this 
terrible infatuation, which obſcures danger from your 
ſight, and right from your diſcernment ! Mr, Bellamy 
is married; and if you think, yourſelf, my ſiſter 

would be hurt to know of theſe unhallowed leagues 
and bonds, you muſt be ſure, with the leaſt reflection, 
that they are wrong; you too, are married ; and if 
Mr. Melmond would join with the world in contemn- 
ing the extraordinary projet you mention, you muſt 
. feel, with the leaſt reflex ion, it ought not to be grant» 
ed. © Even were you both fingle, it would be opal 
improper, though not ſo wide ſpreading in its miſchief, 
I have committed many errors z yet not one of them 
wilfully, or againſt conviction: nevertheleſs, the ill 
conſequences that have enſued, tear me at this mo- 
ment with repentant ſorrow :—Ah ! think then, what 
you. ſo tender, ſo ſuſceptible, ſo feeling, will ſuffer, 
if with your apprehenſions all awake, you liſten to 
any requeſt that may make my ſiſter unhappy, or in- 
wy your deſerving brother in any difficulty or has 
zard !“ 

Mrs, Berlinton was now ſubdued. Touched, terri- 
bed, and convinced, ſhe embraced Camilla, wept in 
her arms, and promiſed to ſee Bellamy no more, 

The next day arrived an anſwer from Lavinia, long, 
minute, and melancholy, but tenderly affeQionate and 
replete with pity, a 

Ah, my ſiſter,“ ſhe began, „we cannot yet 
meet! Our Mother is in no ſtate to bear any added 
emotion, The firmneſs of her whole character, the 
fortitude of her whole life, hitherto unbroken by any 
paſſion, and ſuperior to any misfortune, have both J 
een way, ſuddenly and dreadfully, to the ſcene fol- 
lowing her arrival,” 

« She 
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She then went back to particulars, 

Mr. Clykes, ſhe had heard, finding his bill for his 
own trouble poſitively refuſed, had conceived the Ty- 
told family in danger of bankruptcy, by the general 
rumours of the joint claimants of Lionel and Cler- 
mont; and imagining he had no time to Ipſe, hoped 
by an arreſt to frighten their Father to terms, in order 
to obviate the diſgrace of ſuch a meaſure, Th-ir Fa- 
ther would however, hear of none, nor pay any thing 
above the exact amount of the ſigned receipts of the 
various creditors ;z and ſubmitted to the confinement, 
in preference to applying to any friend to be his bail, 
till he could conſult with a lawyer, He was already 
at Wincheſter, where he had given- Clykes a meet- 
ing, when the writ was ſerved againſt him, He ſent - 
a diſpatch to Etherington, to prevent any ſurpriſe at 
his not returning, and to deſite the affair miglit not 
travel to Cleves, where Lavinia was then with Sir 
Hugh. This note, addreſſed to the upper ſervant, 
fell into the hands cf Mrs. Tyrold herſelf, the next 
evening, upon her ſudden arrival. She had been thus 
une xpectedly brought back by the news of the flight of 
Bellamy with Eugenia; her brother was ſtill ill, but 
every conſideration gave way to the maternal; and in 
the hope to yet reſcue her daughter from this violator, 
ſhe ſet off in a packet which was juſt ſailing, But 
what, upon deſcending from the chaiſe, was the hor- 
ror of her firſt news! She went on inſtantly to Win- 
cheſter, and alighting at an hotel, took a guide and 
went to the place ot confinement. 

The meeting that enſued,” continued Lavinia, 
* no one witnefſed, but every one may imagine. I 
will not therefore, wound your feelings, my deareſt 
Camilla, with even touching upon my own, The 
impreſſion, however, left upon the mind of our poor 
Mother, I ſhould try vainly to diſguiſe, ſince it has 
given her a ſhock that has forced from me the open- 
ing of this letter.” | 

She then beſought her to take, nevertheleſs, ſome 
comfort, ſince ſhe had the unſpeakable ſatisfaction to 


inform her that their Father was returned to the rec- 
tory. 
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tory. He had been liberated, from the writ's being 
withdrawn z though without his conſent, without even 
his knowledge, and contrary to his wiſhes. Nor was 
it yet aſcertained by whom this was done, though cir- 
cumſtances allowed no diviſion to their conjectures. 

Harry Weſtwyn had learnt the terrible event in a 
ride he had accidentally taken to Wincheſter ; and, 
upon returaing to Cleves, had communicated it, with 
the moſt feeling circumſpeQion, to herſelf, The ex- 
ceſs of grief with which ſhe had heard him, had 
ſeemed to penetrate to his quickly ſenſitive ſoul, ©* for 
he is yet more amiable,” the added, than his Fa- 
ther's partiality paints him ; they agreed not to name 
it to dir Hugh; though Harry aſſured her that no 
leſs than five gentlemen in the vicinity had already 
flown to Mr. A rold, to conjure to be accepted as 
his bail: but he choſe firſt to conſult his lawyer 
upon the validity of the claim made againſt him, All 
their care, however, was ineffeQtual z through ſome 
of the ſervants, Sir Hugh was informed of the affair, 
and his affliction was deſpair, He accuſed himſelf as 
being the cauſe of this evil, from the money he had 
borrowed for Clermont, which might wholly have 
been avoided, had he followed his brother's advice in 
immediate and ſevere retrenchments, Theſe, hows 
ever, he now began, in a manner that threatened to 
rob him of every comfort; and Mr. Weſtwyn was ſo 
much affected by his diſtreſs, that, to relieve him, at 
leaſt, from the expence of two gueſts and their ſer- 
vants, he inſtantly took leave, promiſing nevertheleſs, 
to yet ſee him again, before he returned for the reſt 
of his days to his native home. In a few hours after 
the departure of theſe gentlemen, news arrived that 
Mr. Tyrold was again at the reQory, Mr. Ci) kes 
had ſuddenly ſent his receipt, in full of all demands, 
and then ſet off for London, | $: ©, 

There cannot be a doubt this was the deed of 
the generous Mr, Weſtwyn, in compact with his de- 
{ſerving Son,” continued Larinia ;“ they have been 
traced to Wincheſter z but we none of us know where, 
at preſent, to dite ct to them. The delight of my Uncle 

at 
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at this act of his worthy old friend, has extremely re- 
vived him. My Father is much diſſatisfied the wretch- 
ed Clykes ſhould thus be paid all his fraudulent claims, 
but my Mother and my Uncle would, I believe, ſcarce 

have ſupported life under his longer confinement,” 
The letter thus concluded. 

4% My Mother, when firſt ſhe heard you were in 
town, was herſelf going to ſend for you; but when 
ſhe underſtood that Miſs Margland was with you, and 
you lived in utter ſeclufion from company, ſhe faid 
« Since ſhe is ſafe, I had rather not yet ſee her.“ 
& Our beloved Father acquieſces, for he thinks you, 
at preſent, too much ſhaken, as well as herſelf, for ſo 
agitating an interview, till her mind is reſtored to its 
uſual firmneſs, Judge then, my ſiſter, ſince even he 
is for the delay, if your Lavinia can gather courage 
to plead againſt it ? 

«© You know, my deareſt Camilla, her extreme and 
tender fondneſs; you cannot, therefore, doubt, but 
her diſpleaſure will ſoon paſs away. But when, to the 
dreadful pangs of finding the hapleſs fate of Eugenia 
irremediable, was added the baneful ſight of an adored 
Huſband in cuſtody, you cannot wonder ſuch compli- 
cate ſhocks ſhould have diſordered her frame, and 
taught her, —even her, as my incomparable Father has 
Juſt ſaid to me, that always to be ſuperior to cala- 
mity, demands a mental ſtrength beyond the frail tex- 
ture of the human compoſition; though to wiſh, and 
to try for it, ſhews we have that within,” which 
aſpires at a higher ſtate, and prepares us for fuller per- 
fection.“ | ION 

Can I better finiſh my letter than with words 
ſuch as theſe ? Adieu, then, my dear ſiſter, J hope 
ſoon to write more chearful tidings. 

„Our poor Mother is gone to Belfont, What a 
meeting again there ! 
Lavinia TyRoLD.” 


f A wiſh for death, immediate death, in common 
with every youthful mourner, in the firſt patox iſm of 
violent ſorrow, was the ſole ſenſation which accom- 

panied 


* 
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- panied the reading, or remained after the finiſhing of 
this letter, with Camilla.“ Here,“ ſhe cried, fall- 
ing proſtrate, '** here might I but at once expire ! cloſe 
theſe unworthy eyes, forbidden to raiſe themſelves to 
the authors of my exiſtence ! finiſh my ſhort and cul- 
. pable. career, forgotten ſince no longer cheriſhed— 
by the parents I have offended—by the Mother who 
no longer wiſhes to ſee me!“ 
She laid down her head, and her ſight became dim; 
a convulſive ſhivering, from feelings over-ſtrained, and 
nerves dreadfully -e ſeized her; ſbe ſighed 
ſhort and quick, and thought her prayer already ac- 
compliſhing z but the deluſion ſoon ceaſed ; ſhe found 
life till in its vigour, though bereft of its joy; and 
death no nearer to her frame, for being called upon by 
her withes, | 
In the heavineſs of diſappointment, © I have lived,” 
ſhe cried, ** too long, and yet | cannot die ! J am be- 
come an alien to my family, and a burthen to myſelf ! 
ordered from my home by my Father, left my fight 
ſhould be deſtructive to my Muther—whiift my ſiſter 
durſt not even plead for me O happy Edgar ! how 
great has been thy eſcape not to have taken for thy 
wife this excommunicated wretch!“ Is. 
To live thus, ſeemed to her impoſſible z to paſs 
even the day in ſuch wretchedneſs the believed im- 
practi cable. Any, every period appeared to her pre- 
ferable, and in the deſperation of her heart, ſhe de- 
termined inſtantly to purſue her Mother to Bel font; 
and there, by the gentle interceſſion of Eugenia, to 
obtain her, pardon, or, which ſhe thought immediately 
would follow its refuſal, to fink to death at her feet. 
Relieved from the intenſeneſs of her agony by this 
plan, and ever eager to purſue the firſt idea that aroſe, 
ſhe flew-to borrow from Mrs. Berlinton her poſt- 
- Chaiſe for the next morning, and to ſupplicate chat Miſs 
Margland would accompany her to Belfont z whence, 
if ſhe miſſed Mrs. Tyrold, they could eaſily return 
the ſame day, as the diſtance-was not more than thir- 
teen miles. 
The 
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The chaiſe was accorded promptly by Mrs. Ber- 
linton, and no regret expreſſed at the uncertainty of 


Camilla whether or not ſhe ſhould return; but Miſs 


Margland though burning with curioſity to ſee Eu- 
genia as Mrs. Bellamy, would not quit town, from 
continual expectation, of ſome news of Indiana. 

At an ear'y hour the following morning, and feel- 
ing as if ſuſpended but by a thread between life and 
death, Camilla ſet off for Belfont. 


x — 


C HAP. XXVII. 


Tie Reverſe of a Maſh. 


Tux plan of Camilla was to ſtop within twenty 
yards of the houſe of Bellamy, and then ſend for 
Molly Mill. But till ſhe gave this direction to the 
driver, ſhe was not aware of the inconvenience of 
being without a ſervant, which had not previouſly 
occurred either to Mrs. Berlinton or herſelf, The 
man could not leave his horſes, and ſhe was com- 

lled to let him draw up to the gate. There, when 

e rang at a bell, her terror, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuddenly 
encounter Mrs. Tyrold, made her bid him open the 


| Chaiſe door, that ſhe might get out and walk on, 


before he enquired for Molly. But, in ſtepping 
from the carriage, ſhe diſcerned, over. a paling at 
ſome diſtance, 33 herſelf, alone, ſlowly walk- 
ing, and her head turned another way. 

Every perſonal, and even every filial idea, was buried 
inſtantly in this ſight. The diſaſtrous ſtate of this 
beloved and unhappy ſiſter, and her own peculiar 
knowledge of the worthleſs character of the wretch 
who had betrayed her into his ſnares, penetrated her 


with an anguiſh that took thought from all elle ; 


and darting through the great gate, and thence 


through a ſmaller one, which opened to the ſpot 


where 
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where ſhe ſaw her walking, ſhe flew to herin a 
ſpeechleſs tranſport of ſorrow, folded her in her arms, 
and ſobbed upon her ſhoulder. 

Starting, ſhaking, amazed, Eugenia looked at 
her; Good Heaven !” ſhe exclaimed, ** is it my 
Siſter !—Ts it Camilla? — Do I, indeed, ſee one ſo 
dear to me ?? And, too weak to ſuſtain herſelf, ſhe 
ſunk, though not fainting, upon the turf. 

Camilla could not articulate a ſyllable. The hor- 
ror ſhe had conceived againſt Bellamy chilled all at- 
tempt at conſolation, and her own miſery which, 
the preceding moment, ſeemed to be cruſhing the 
ſprings of life, vaniſhed in the agonized affection 
with which ſhe felt the misfortunes of her ſiſter. 
Eugenia ſoon recovered, and riſing, and holding 
her by the hand, yet ſeeming to refuſe herſelf the emo- 
tion of returning her embraces, ſaid, with a faint 
effort to ſmile ; © You have ſurpriſed me, indeed, 
my dear Camilla, and convicted me to myſelf of my 
vain philoſophy. I had thought I ſhould never more 
be moved thus again. But I ſee now, the affecti 
ons are not ſo ſpeedily to be all vanquiſhed.” 

The melancholy conveyed by this idea of believed 
apathy, in a young creature ſo innocent, and but 
juſt dawning into life, ſtill beyond ſpeech, and nearly 


peed, but loved fight ? Does Mr. Bellamy know 
you are here?“ 2 
„No,“ ſhe anſwered, ſhuddering at his name. 
Eugenia looked penſive, looked diſtreſſed ; and 
caſting down her eyes and heſitating, with a deep 
ſigh ſaid: © I,- -- I have not the trinkets for my 
dear ſiſter - - Mr. Bellamy - -” ſhe ſtopt. 
Called to her ſad ſelf by this ſhock, of which ſhe 


ſtrove to repreſs the emotion, Camilla recolle&ed her 
Vor. III. N a own 


. 
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own © almoſt blunted purpoſe“, and fearfully aſked 
if their Mother were yet at Belfont. 8 
Ah, no,” ſhe anſwered, claſping her hands and 


leaning her head upon her fiſter's neck: „ She is 
gone !—The day before yeſterday ſhe was with me, 


—with me only for one hour !—yet to paſs with her 
ſuch another, I think, my dear Camilla, would ſoon 
lead me where 1 might learn a better philoſophy than 
that I ſo vainly thought 1 had already acquired 
here!“ | 

Camilla, ſtruek with awe, ventured not even at 
an enquiry ; and they both, for ſome little time, 
walked on in filence. ; 

« Did ſhe name to you.” at length, in broken ac- 
cents, ſhe aſked, © did ſhe name to you, my Euge- 
Ria, - - the poor, baniſhed - - - Camilla? 

« Baniſhed? No. How baniſhed ??* | 

« She did not mention me“ 

« No. She came to me but upon one ſubject. 


She failed in her purpoſe, - - - and left me.” 


A figh that was nearly a groan finiſhed this ſhort 
little ſpeech. 

« Ah, Heaven! my Eugenia,“ cried Camilla, 
now in agony unreſiſted, tell me then, what paſſ- 
ed ! what new diſappointment had my unhappy Mo- 
ther to ſuſtain ? And how, and by what cruel fata- 
lity, has it fallen to your lot - - even to yours 
to ſuffer her wiſhes to fail? : 

4% You know nothing, then, ſaid Fugenia, after 
a pauſe, of her view—her errand hither ?” 

% Nothing ; but that to ſee you brought her not 
only hither, but ro England.” 

6 Bleſſed may ſhe be!” cried Eugenia, fervently, 
« and rewarded where rewards are juſt, and are per- 
manent!“ 

Camilla zealouſly joined in the prayer, yet beſought 
to know if ſhe might not be informed of the view 
wo which the alluded ? F 2 

* Hamlet · 
« We 
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„We muſt go then,” ſaid Eugenia, © into the 
houſe ; my poor frame is yet feebler than my mind, 
and | cannot ſupport it unaided while 1 make ſuch a 
relation.” 

Camilla, affrighted, now gave up her requeſt ; but 
the generous Eugenia would not leave her in ſuſpenſe, 
They went, therefore, to a parlour, where, ſhutting 
the doors and windows., ſhe ſaid. ** I muſt be con- 
ciſe, for both our ſakes; and when you underſtand 
me, we mull talk inſtantly of other things. 

Camilla could give only a tacit promiſe ; but her 

air ſhewed ſhe would hold it ſacred as any bond 
„The idea which brought over this ineftimable 
Parent, and which brought her, at a moment when 
ſhe knew me to be alone, to this ſad houſe, theſe ſad 
arms - -- Camilla ! how ſhall | ſpeak it? It was to 
exonerate me from my vows, as forced! to annul all 
my engagements as compulſatory ! and to reſtore me 
again - - O. Camilla! Camilla! to my Parents, my 
Siſters, my Uncle, my dearly-loved Cleves !” 

She gaſped almoſt convulſively; yet though Ca- 
milla now even conjured her to ſay no more, went on: 
A propoſal ſuch as this, preſſed upon me by one 
whoſe probity and honour hold all calamity at 
nought, if oppoſed to the moſt minute deviation 
from right—a propoſal ſuch as this - - - ah! let me 
not go back to the one terrible half inſtant of demur! 
It was heart - rending, it was killing! I thought my- 
ſelf again in the boſom of my loved family!“ — 
And is it fo utterly impoſſible ? And can it not 
yet be effeded? 

No. my dear Siſter, no! The horrible ſcenes I 
muſt go through in a public trial for ſuch a purpoſe 
—the ſolemn vows I muſt ſet afide, the re-iterated 
promiſes I muſt break. no, my dear Siſter, no ! 
And now, we will ſpeak of this no more.” 

Camilla knew too well her firmneſs, her enthuſiaſm 
to perform whatever ſhe conceived to be her duty, 
to enter into any comeſt. Yet to ſee her thus ſelf 
devoted, where even her upright Mother, and pious 
| N 2 Father, 
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Father, thoſe patterns of reſignation to every 
heaven-inflicted ſorrow, thought her ties were 
repealed by the very villainy which had form- 
ed them, ſeemed more melancholy, and yet 
harder for ſubmiſſion, than her firſt ſeizure by the 
worthleſs Bellamy. 

And how bore my poor Mother my 
poor unfortunate Mother! deſtined thus to woes 
of every ſort, though from children who adore 
her !—how bore ſhe the deprivation of a hope that 
had brought her ſo far?“ | 

„ Like herſelf ! nobly ! when once it was de- 
eided, and ſhe ſaw that though, upon certain 
avowals, the law might revoke my plighted faith, 
it could not abrogate the ſcruples of my conſci- 
ence. She thinks them overſtrained, but ſhe 
knows them to be ſincere, and permitted them, 
therefore, to ſilence her. Unfit to be ſeen by any 
others, ſne hurried then away. And then, Camilla, 
began my trial! Indeed I thought, when ſhe had 
left me, - - - - when my arms no more embraced 
ber honoured knees, and neither her blefings, nor 
her ſorrows ſoothed or wounded my ears, I thought 
I might defy all evil to aſſault, all woe to afflict 
me ever again! that my eyes were exhauſted of 
every tear, and my heart was emptied of all power 
of fature feeling. I ſeemed ſuddenly quite harden- 
ed ;—transformed I thought to ſtone, as ſenſeleſs, 
as immoveable, and as cold !” 

The ſenſations of Camilla were all ſuch as ſhe 
durſt not utter; but Eugenia, aſſuming ſome com- 
poſure ; added, Of this and of me now enough 
ſpeak, my dear Siſter, of yourſelf, How have you 
been enabled to come hither ? And what could you 
mean by ſaying you were baniſhed ?” 

« Alas my deareſt Eugenia, if my unhappy ſitu- 
ation is unknown to you, why ſhould I agitate 
you with new pain ? my Mother, I find, ſpared 
you ; and not only you, but me—though I have 
wrung ber heart, tortured it y a fight never to 


be obliterated from her memory—ſhe would not 
rob 
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rob me of my beloved ſiſter's regard; nor even 
name me, leſt the altered tone of her voice ſhould 
make you ſay, Of what Camilla does my Mother 
ſpeak *” | *. 

Eugenia, with earneſt wonder, begged ad ex- 
planation ; but when Camilla found her wholly 
uninformed of the hiſtory of their Father's con- 
finement, ſhe recoiled from giving her ſuch a 


hack? yet having gone too far entirely to recede, 
mie refted the diſpleaſure of their Mother upon the 
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Hebes, and the dealings with a uſurer; both ſuffi- 


-exently repugnant to the ſtrictneſs and nobleneſs 


of Mrs Tyrold, to ſeem ample juſtification of her 


diſpleaſure. : 
Eugenia entered into the diſtreſſes of her ſiſter, 


as if exempt herſelf from all full : and Ca- 


milla, thus commiſerating and commulerated, knew 
not how to tear herſelf away; for though. Eugenia 
preſſed not her ſtay, ſhe turned pale, when a door 
opened, a clock ſtruck, or any thing ſeemed to 
prognoſticate a ſeparation; and looked as if to part 
with her were death. 

At length, however, the lateneſs of the day 
forced more of reſolution. But when Camilla then 
rang to give orders for the carriage, the footman 
ſaid it been gone more than two hours. The poſ- 
tillion, being left without any directions, thought 
it convenient to ſuppoſe he was done with; and 
knowing Camilla had no authoriy, and his lady 
no inclination to chide him, had given in her 
little packet and driven off, without enquiry, 

Far from repining at this mixture of imperti- 
nenc&and careleflneſs, Camilla would have rejoiced 
in an accident that ſeemed to invite her ſtay, had 
not her ſiſter ſeemed more ſtartled than pleaſed by 
it. She begged, therefore, that a poſt chaiſe might 
be ordered; and Molly Mill, the only ſervant to 
whom the miſtreſs of the houſe appeared willing ta 
ſpeak, received the commiſſion. At ſight of Ca- 
milla, Molly had cried bitterly, and beginning 
* O Miſs !—" ſeemed entering into ſome lamen- 
tation 
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tation and detail; but Eugenia, checking Her, 
half whiſpered ; Good Molly, remember what 
you promiſed !” 

When Molly came back, ſhe ſaid that there 
were no horſes at Belfont, and would be none till 
the next morning, | 

The ſiſters involuntarily congratulated one ano- 
ther upon this accident, though they reciprocated 
a ſigh, that to neceſlity alone they ſhould owe - 
their lengthened intercourſe. S808 

But, my dear miſtreſs,” cried Molly, „there's 
a lad that I know very well, for I always ſee.him © 
when I go of an errand, that's going to Saliſbury 3 
and he ſays he muſt go through Etheringtomy and 
if you've any thing you want to ſend he'}] take it 
for you ; and he can bring any thing back, for he 

| ſhall be here again to-morrow, for he goes poſt.” 

Eugenia, ſending away Molly, ſaid, “ Wh 
ſhould you not ſeize ſuch an opportunity to addreſs 
a few a lines to our dear mother? I may then have 
the ſatisfaction to ſee her anſwer : and 1f, - - as 
I cannot doubt, ſhe tells you to return home with 
Miſs Margland ;—for ſhe will not, I am ſure, let 
you travel about alone ;—what a relief will it be 
to me to know the diſtreſſes of my beloved ſiſter 
are terminated! I ſhall paint your meeting in my 
© mind's eye,“ ſee you again reſtored to the ſun- 
ſhine of her fondneſs, and while away my ſolitary 
languor with reveries far more ſoothing than any 
that | have yet experienced at Belfont,” 

Camilla embraced her generous Siſter ; and 
always readieſt for what was ſpeedieſt, wrote theſe 
lines, dircted ST 

To Miſs TyRxOLD. | 


J cannot continue filent, yet to whom may 1 
addreſs myſelf? I dare not apply to my Father 
I ſcarce dare even think of my Mother—Encom- 

paſſed with all of guilt with which imprudence 
could enſnare me, my courage is gone with my 


happineſs! which way may I then turn? In pity to a 
h wretched 


- * 
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wretched fiſter, drop, O Lavinia, at the feet of 
her I durſt not name, but whom ] revere, if poſ- 


ſible, even more than I have offended, this ſmall 
and humble memorial of my unhappy exiſtence— 


my penitence, my ſupplication, my indeſcribable, 
though merited anguiſh ! | 
#a | | - CAaMILLIa. 
Could the two ſiſters, even in this melancholy 
ſtate, have continued together, they felt that yet 
from tender ſympathy, conſolation might reviſtt 
their boſoms. The day cloſed in; but they could 
not bear to part ; and though, from hour to hour, 
they pronounced an adieu, they ſtill ſat on, talked 
on, and found a balm in their reſtored intercourſe, 
ſo healing and fo ſweet, that the ſun, though they 
hailed not its beams, roſe while they were yet 


repeating Good Night! 


They then thought it too late to retire, mutu- 
ally agreeing with how much greater facility they 


might recover their loſt reſt, than an opportunity 


ſuch as this for undiſturbed converſation. 

Every minute of this endearing commerce made 
ſeparation ſeem harder; and the anſwer for which 
they waited from Etherington, anxiouſly and fear- 
fully as it was expected, ſo whiled away the 
minutes, that it was noon, and no chaiſe had 
been ordered, when they heard one driving up to 
the houſe. 

Alarmed, they liſtened to know what it por- 
tended. © Mr, Bellamy,” ſaid Eugenia, in a low 
voice, “ ſcarce-ever comes home at this hour.” 

Lan it be my Mother herſelf ? cried Camilla. 
few minutes, however, Eugenia looked pale, 


s bis ſtep!” ſhe whiſpered ; and preſently 


"Bellamy opened the door. 

Obliged to acknowledge his entrance, Camilla 
aroſe ; but her parched lips and clammy mouth 
made her feel as if his fight had given her a fever, 
and ſhe attempted not to force any ſpeech. 

He did not ſeem ſurpriſed at freing her, aſked 
how ſhe did, rather cavalierly than civilly: o_ 
the 
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the bell, and gave various orders; addreſſed ſcaree 
a word to his wife, and walked whiſtling about 
the room. | e 

A change ſo groſs and. quick from the obſequi- 
ous Bellamy Camilla had hitherto ſeen, was be- 
yond even her worſt expectations, and ſhe con- 
ceived as low an opinion of his underſtanding and 


his manners, as of his morals. - ; 


Eugenia kept her eyes rivetted to the ground; 
and though ſhe tried, from time to time, to ſay 
ſomething to them both, evidently required her 
utmoſt fortitude to remain in the room. 

At length; © Miſs Camilla,” he ſaid, ] ſup- 
poſe you know Miſs Margland is gone ?” * 

« Gone? whither F—how gone?“ * | 

« Why home. That is to her home, as ſhe 
thinks it, Cleves. She ſet off this morning with 
the light.” 5 . 

Camilla, aftoniſhed, was now called forth from 


her taciturnityz © What poflibly,” ſhe cried, 


can have induced this ſudden journey? Has my 
uncle ſent for her?“ 

„No; your uncle has nothing to do with it. 
She had a letter laſt night from Mrs. Macderſey, 
with one encloſed for Sir Hugh, to beg pardon 
and fo forth; and this morning ſhe ſet off to 
carry it.” | | 

Camilla was confounded, Why Miſs Margland 
had not, at Jeaſt, called at Belfont to enquire if 
ſhe would proceed with her, was beyond all her 
conjecture. 1 

Soon after, Bellamy's ſervant came in with a 
letter for Camilla, which had arrived ae 
left town, and was given to him by Mrs. Bern- 
ion's butler. She retired into the next room to 
"ead it, where, to her great conſternation, ſhe 
found it was from Jacob, and had been written 
the day of Mr. Tyrold's arreſt, though, as it was 
ent by a private hand, it had only now arrived. 
Things going,” he ſaid, © fo bad at Cleves, on 
* account of ſo many misfortunes, his maſter was 

« denying 
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6 denying himſelf all his natural comforts, and in 
e particular he had ſent to un- order a new pipe of 
% Madeira, ſaying he would go without; though, 
&« az Miſs might remember, it was the very wine 
« the doctors had ordered for his ſtomach. This 
« all the ſervants had taken ſo to heart, that they 
© had reſolved to buy it among em, and get it 
© privately laid in, and not let his honour know 
& but what it was always the ſame, till till he had 
& drunk ſo much he could not help himſelf, For 
this, they were to join, according to their 
„wages or ſavings; Now 1,” ſays Jacob, being, 
„by his gud honnur's genroſtty, the ritcheſt 
„% ammung us, fur my kalling, wants to do the 
“ moſt, after nixt to the buttlur and huſkipper ; 
“ ſo, der Miſs, awl I've gut beng in the funs, witch 
© cant (il out withowt los, if you can lit me hav 
„ the munny fur the hurs, without ullconveni- 
* nce, til Miſs Geny that was can pay it, J ſhul 
„be mutch obblegged, poor Miſs Genny nut 
% havving of a fardin, witch wil be a gret fevur 
& to, Madam, 

Yur humbbel ſurvent til deth 

| Jaccusu Mop.“ 


So touching a mark of the fond gratitude of the 
Cleves' ſervants to their kind maſter, mingled 
tenderneſs, in defiance of all horror, in the tears 

of Camilla; but her total inability to ſatisfy the 
Juſt claims of Jacob, ſince now her reſource even 
in Eugenia failed, with the grief of either defeatin 
his worthy project, or making it laſtingly hurtfu 
to him, was amongſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes which had 
followed her ill adviſed. ſchemes. To proclaim 
ſuch an additional debt, was a ſhame from which 
ſhe ſhrunk ; yet to fly immediately ro Cleves, and 
try to ſoothe her oppreſſed uncle, was an idea that 
ſtill ſeemed gifted with ſome power to ſoothe her- 
ſelf, Whither indeed elſe could ſhe now go? ſhe 
had no longer either carriage or protectreſs in 
town ; and what ſhe gathered of the 8 
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of Bellamy to Groſvenor- ſquare, made the cautions 
and opinions of Edgar burſt forcibly upon her 
mind, to impede, though moſt mournfully, all 


A pliancy ſo weak, or ſo wilful, ſeemed to 
announce in that lady an almoſt determined incor- 
rigibility in wrong, however it might be checked, 


in its progreſs, b 


a fear of ill conſequences. 
« Ah Edgar!” ſhe cried, © had I truſted you as 

I ought, from the moment of your generous de- 
 Claration—had my confidence been as firm in your 
kindneſs as in your honour, what miſery had I 
deen ſaved !—-from this conneftion—from my 
debts—from every wide-ſpreading miſchief !—F 
could then have erred no more, for I ſhould have 


thought but of your approvance 
Theſe regre 


y a mingled love of right, and 


_ 


ts were, as uſual, reſuming their 
abſorbing powers ;—for all other evils ſeemed fluc- 


tuating, but here miſery was ſtationary ; when the 


voice of Bellamy, ſpeaking harſhly to his unhappy 
wife, and ſome words ſhe unavoidably caught, by 
which ſhe found he was requeſting that ſhe would 
demand money of Sir Hugh, made her conclude 
him not aware he was overheard, and force her- 
ſelf back to the parlour. But his inattention upon 
her return was ſo near rudeneſs, that ſhe ſoon felt 
convinced Mrs, Berlintofi had acquainted him with 
her remonſtrances and ill opinion: he ſeemed in 


+ guilty fear of letting her converſe even a moment 


with Eugenia; and preſently, though with an air 
of pretended unconcern, ſaid: & You have no 
commands for the chaiſe I came in, Miſs Camilla?“ 

« No, Sir, - - What chaiſe *- - - Why? - - 


She ſtammered. 


* 


It's difficult ſometimes to get one at this 


lace ; and theſe horſes are very freſh 


ſtay till they aſked you.” 
This was ſo palpable a hint for her to depart, 
that ſhe could but not anſwer ſhe would make uſe 
of it, when ſhe had taken leave of her ſiſter; 


.I bid them 


whom 


whom ſhe now looked at with emotions near 
deſpair at her fate, and with difficulty reſtrained 
even its moſt unbridled expreſſions. But Bellamy 
kept cloſe, and no private conference could take 
place. Eugenia merely ſaid: Which way, my 
dear ſiſter, ſhall you go?” 


„1. I am not, fixed—to - - to Cleves, I 


believe,” anſwered ſhe, ſcarce knowing herſelf 
what ſhe ſaid. 2 

« I am very glad of it,” ſhe replied, © for the 
ſake of my poor—” ſhe found her voice faulter, 
and did not pronounce © uncle;” but added, ** as 
Miſs Margland has already left London, I think 
you right to go thither at once; it may abridge 
many difficulties; and with poſt-horſes, you may 
be there before it is dark.” 

They then embraced tenderly, but parted with- 
out any further ſpeech, and ſhe ſet off rather me- 
cChanically than defignedly for Cleves. 


— 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Sg A new View of an old Manſion. 
Canna, for ſome time, beſtowed no thought 


upon what ſhe was doing, nor whither ſhe was going, 
A ſcene ſo dreadful as that ſhe now quitted, and a 
chatacter of ſuch utter unworthineſs as that with 
which her ſiſter for lite was tied, abſorbed her facul- 
ties, and nearly broke her heart. 

When ſhe ſtopt, however, at Bagſhot, for freſh 
horles, the obligation of giving directions to others, 
made her think of herſelf z and, bewildered with un- 
certainty whether the ſtep ſhe took were right or 
wrong, ſbe regretted ſhe had not, at leaſt, deſited to 
ſtay till the anſwer arrived from Etherington. Yet 
her journey had the ſanction of Eugenia's concur- 
rence z and Eugenia ſeemed to her oracular, 


When 
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When ſhe came upon the croſs road leading from 


Wincheſter to Cleves, and felt her quick approach to 
the ſpot ſo loyed yet dreaded, the horſes ſeemed to 
her to fly. Twenty times ſhe called out to the driver 
not to hurry z who as often aſſured her the bad roads 
prevented any haſte z ſhe wanted to form ſome appro- 
priate plan and ſpeech for every emergence ;z but ſhe 
could ſuggeſt none for any. She was now at the feet 
of her Mother, now kiſſing the hands of her Father, 
now embraced again by her fond uncle; - and now 
rejected by them all. But while her fancy was at 
work alternately to ſoothe and to torture her, the park 
lodge met her eyes, with ſtill no reſolution taken. 

Vehemently ſhe ſtopt the chaiſe. To drive in 
through the park would call a general attention, and 
ſhe wiſhed, ere her arrival were announced, to con- 
ſult alone with Lavinia. She reſolved, therefore, to 
get out of the carriage, and run by a private path, to 
a ſmall door at the back of the houſe, whence ſhe 
could glide to the chamber commonly appropriated to 
her ſiſter, | N 

She told the poſtilion to wait, and alighting, walk- 
ed quick and fearfully towards the lodge. 

She paſſed through the park- gate for foot- paſſengers 


without notice from the porter. It was twilight. She 


ſaw no one; and rejoiced in the general vacancy. 
Trembling, but with celerity, ſhe ** immed, like 
her celebrated name-ſake, the turf; and annoyed only 
by the ſhadows of the trees, which all, as hift they 
caught her eye, ſeemed the precurſors of the approach 
of Mrs. Tyrold, ſpeedily reached the manſion : but 
when ſhe came to the little door by which ſhe meant 
to enter, ſhe found it faſtened. 

To the front door ſhe durſt not go, from the nu- 
merous chances by which ſhe hight ſurpriſe ſome of 
the family in the hall: and to preſent herſelf at the 
ſervant's gate would have an appearance degrading 
and clandeſtine. 

She recollected, at laſt, the ſaſh-door of a bow- 
window belonging to a room that was never occupied 
but in ſummer, Thither ſhe went, and knowing the 
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pring by which it could be opened on the out- ſide, 
let herſelf into the houſe. 

With ſteps not to be heard, and ſcarce breathing, 
ſhe got thence into a long ſtone paſſage, whence ſhe 
meant to mount the back ſtair?, 

She was relieved by not meeting any one in the Ways 
though ſurpriſed to hear no foot-ſteps about the houſe, 
and no voices from any of the apartments, , 

Cautiouſly ſhe went on, looking round at every 
ſtep, to avoid any ſudden” encounter; but when ſhe 
came to the bed-chamber gallery, ſhe ſaw that the door 
of the room of Sir Hugh, by which ſhe muſt neceſ- 
ſarily paſs, was wide open. 

It was poſſible he might be in it: ſhe had not cou. 
rage to paſsz her fight, thus unprepared, after ſo 
many heavy evils, might be too affecting for his weak 
frame. She turned ſhort round, and entered a large 
apartment at the head of the ftairs, - called the 
billiard-room, where ſhe reſolved to wait and watch 
ere ſhe ventured any further. 

Its aſpe& was to the front of the houſe : ſhe ſtole 
gently to a window, whence ſhe thought the melan- 
choly of her own mind peffvaded the park, None of 
her uncle's hotſes were in fight z no was paſſing 
to and fro; andſhe looked vainly even for the houſe- 
dog who ordinarily patrolled. before the manſion, 

he ventured to bend forwarder, to take a view of 
the ſide wings; theſe, however, preſented not any 
ſight more exhilirating nor more animated. Nothing 
was in motion, no one was viſible, not even a fire 
blazed chearfulnefs, - 

She next ſtrove to catch a glance of the windows 
belonging to the chamber of Eugenia; but her ſigh,” 
though ſad, was without ſurpriſe to ſee their ſhutters = 
cloſed. Thoſe of Indiana were ſhut alſo. How 
mournfully,” cricd ſhe, ** is all changed! what of 
virtues are gone with Eugenia]! what of beauty with 
Indiana! the one fo conſtantly intereſting ! the other 
looking always ſo lovely!“ | 

But deeper ſtill was her ſigh, fince mingled with 
ſelt· reproach, to perceive her own chamber alſo ſhut 


up. 
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up. Alas! “ ſhe cried, “ my poor uncle conſiders 
us all as dead to him !** She durſt not lean ſufficiently 
forward to amine the drawing-room, in which ſhe 
concluded the family aſſembled z but ſhe obſerved, 
with wonder, that even the library was not open, 
though it was ſtill too light for candles; and Dr. 
Orkborne, who uſually ſat there, from the forgetful- 
neſs of application, was the laſt to demand them. 
The — of diſcovery was now combated by an 
anxiety to ſee ſome one—any one,—and ſhe returned 
to the paſſage, All there was ſtill quiet, and ſhe 
' hazarded gliding paſt the open door, though without 
daring to look into the room; but when ſhe came to 
the chamber of Lavinia, which ſhe ſoftiy entered, all 
was dark, and it was evidently not in preſent uſe, 

This was truly diſtreſsful. She concluded her 
ſiſter was returned to Etherington, and knew not to 
whom to apply for counſel or mediation. She no 
longer, however, feated meeting her parents, who 
certainly had not made her ſiſter quit Cleves without 
themſelves; and, after a little heſitation, relying 
upon the ever ſure lenity of her uncle, ſhe determin- 
ed to caſt herſelf upon his kind neſs: but firſt to ſend 
in a ſhort note go avoid giving him any ſurpriſe. 

She returned down the gallery, meaning to apply 
for pen and ink to the firſt perſon ſhe could find: ſhe 
could only, ſhe knew, meet with a friend; unleſs, 
by ill fortune, ſhe ſhould encounter Miſs Margland, the 
way to whoſe apartment ſhe ſedulouſly ſhunned, 

No louger, however, quite ſo cautious, ſhe ſtopt 
near the chamber of Sir Hugh, and convinced by the 
ſtillneſs it was empty, could not reſiſt ſtepping into 
the apartment. 

It looked deſpofled and forſaken, Nothing was in 
its wonted order; his favourite guns hung not over the 
chimney- piece; the corners of the room were emptied 
of his ſticks ; his great chair was in a new place z no 
cuſhions for his dogs were near the fire; the bedſtead 
was naked, 

She now felt petrified z ſhe ſunk on the floor, to 
ejaculate a prayer ſor his ſafety,” but knew not how to 

riſe 
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riſe again, for terror; nor which way next to turn, 
nor what even to conjecture. f 
Thus ſhe remained, till ſuſpenſe grew worſe than 
certainty, and forced herſelf from the room to ſeek 
ſome explanation, It was poſſible the whole family 
reſidence might be changed to the back front of the 
houſe. She defcended the ftairs with almoſt equal ap- 
prehenſion of meeting any one or —_ no one. T 
ſtone paſſage was now nearly dark. It was always 
the firſt part of the houſe that was lighted, as its 
windows were ſmall and high: but no preparations 
were now making for that purpole. She went to the 
houſe-keeper's room, which was at the foot of the 
ſtairs ſhe had deſcended. The door was ſhut, and 
ſhe could not open it. She tried repeatedly, but 
vainly, to be heard by ſoft taps and whiſperings z no 
one anſwered. \ | 

Amazed, .confounded, ſhe turned ſlowly another 
way; not a ſoul was in fight, not a ſound within 
hearing. Every thing looked deſolate, all the family 
ſeemed to be vaniſhed. _ 

Inſenſibly, yet -irrefiſtibly, ſhe now moved on to- 
wards the drawing-room,. The door was ſhut. She 
heſitated whether or not to attempt it, She liſtened. 
She hoped to catch the voice of her uncle: but all 
was inviolably ſtill. S 
This was the only place of aſſembling in the eve- 
ning; but her uncle might have dropt aſleep, and 
ſhe would not hazard ftanling him wich her preſence. 
She would ſooner go to the hall at once, and be an- 
nounced in the common way by a fervant, | 

But what was her aſtoniſhment in coming to the 
hall, to find neither ſervant, light nor fire? and the 
marble pavement Covered with trunks, packing mats, 
firaw, ropes, and boxes? Terrified and aſtoniſhed, 
ſhe thought herſelf walking in her ſleep. She could 
combine no ideas, either good or bad, to account for 
ſuch a ſcene, and ſhe Jooked at it bewildered and. 
inctedulous. 

After a long he ſitation, ſpent in wonder rather than 
thought, ſhe at length determined to enter the * 
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faſt parlour, and ring the bell: when the diſtant 


ſound of a carriage that was juſt entering the park, 
rags her ſhut . herſelf into the room, haſtily, but 
ſilently. * 

It "OE" rapidly ; ſhe trembled; it was ſurely, 
ſhe thought, her Mother. 

When it drove up to the portico, and ſhe heard the 
houſe- bell ring, ſhe inſtin d ively barred her door; but 
finding no one approach to the call, While the bell was 
impatiently te- rung. her ſtrong emotions of expecta- 
tion were taking her again into the hall: hut as her 
hand was upon the lock of the door, a light glimmer- 
ed through the key hole. She heard ſome ſtep ad- 
yahcing, and precipitately drew back, 

The hall-door was now opened, and a man en- 
quired for a young lady juſt come from Alrestord, 

There's no young lady here at all,” was the an- 
ſwer, in the voice of Jacob. ; 

Finding it only her own driver, ſhe ventured out; 
crying“ O Jacob! where is my dear uncle?“ 

Jacob was, at firſt, incapable of all ani{wer, through 
ſurpriſe at her ſtrange appearance; but then ſaid, © O 
Miſs Camilla! you'll go nigh to break your good 
heart when you knows it all ! But how, you've got 
into the houſe is what I] can't gueſs z but I wiſh, for 
my poor. maſter's ſake, it had been before now !” 

Horror crept through every vein of Camilla, in the 
explanation ſhe awaited of this fearful myſtery, She 
motioned to the driver to ſtay, returned back to the 
parlour, and beckoncd, for ſhe could not ſpeak, to 
Jacob to follow her, 

When he came, and, ſhutting the door, was be- 
ginning a diffuſe lamentation, eagerneſs to avert ' 
lengthened ſuſpence recovered her voice, and ſhe paſ- 
ſionately exclaimed :; ** Jacob ! in two words, where 
is my uncle ?—Is he well?“ 

„ Why, yes, Miſs Camilla, conſidering—““ he 
began; but Camilla, whoſe fears had been fatal, in- 
terrupted him with fervent thankſgiving, till ſhe was 


called back from joy by the following words: 
| * * 8 6 He's, 
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| gone away Miſs Camilla! gone Lord 
knows Where® given upgall his grand houſe-keep- 
ing, turned off almoſt Al bis poor ſervants, left 
this fine place, to hive it Tt to whoever will hire 
it, and is going to W he fays, in ſome poor little 
lodging, till he can ſcrape together wherewithal to 
pay off every thing for. your papa.“ 

A thunder-bolt that had inſtantly deſtroyed her, 
would gratefully have been received, in preference 
to this ſpeech, by Camilla, who, cafting up her 
hands and eyes, exclaimed: ** Then am I the moſt 
deteſtable, as well as the moſt wretched of human 
beings! My Father I have impriſoned my Un- 
cle I have turned ſrom his houſe and home! and 
for thee, O my Mother !—this is the reception LI 
have prepared!“ | 

Jacob tried to conſole her; but his account was 
only added torture. 70 
The very inſtant he told her, that his maſter 
had received the news of the arreſt of Mr. Tyrold, 
he determined upon this violent plan; and though 
the ſo ſpeedy releaſe, through the generoſity of 
Mr. Weſtwyn, had exceedingly calmed his firſt 
emotions, he would not change his purpoſe, and 
protefted he would never indulge himſelf in peace 
nor comfort more, till he had cleared off their 
joint debts; of which he attributed the whole fault 
to himſelf, from having lived up to the very verge 
of his yearly income, when he ought, he ſaid, con- 
fidering there were ſo many young people, to have 
always kept a few edd ſums at hand for accidents, 
„We all did what we could,” continued Jacob, 
to put him off from ſuch a thing, but all to no 
purpoſe; but if you'd been here, Miſs Camilla, 
you'd have done more with him than all of us put 
together: but he called Miſs Lavinia and all of us 
up to him, and ſaid to us, 1 won't have nobody tell 
this to my poor little girl, meaning you, Miſs Ca- 
milla, till I've got ſomewhere ſettled and comfort» 
able; becauſe of her kind heart, ſays he.” | 
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Tenderneſs ſo partial, at ſo ſuffering ag. 
- almoſt killed Camilla, O Jacob,” ſhg cried, 
where is now my dear generous uncle? I will 
follow him in this chaife (rufWing out as ſhe ſpoke) 
I will be his ſervant, his nurſe, and attend him 
from morning to night!“ 

She hurried into the carriage as ſhe ſpoke; and 
bade him give directions to the poſtilion, But 
when ſhe heard he was, at preſent, only at Ether- 
ington, whence he was ſeeking a new abode, her 
head drooped, and ſhe burſt into tears. 

Jacob remained, he ſaid, alone, to take care 
of all the things. and to ſhew the place to ſuch as 
might come.. HOP 

Miſs Margland had been at the houſe about 
three hours ago; and had met Sir Hugh, who had 
come over, to give directions about what he would 
have packed up; and he had read a letter from 
Miſs Indy that was, and had forgiven her; but he 
was ſore vexed Miſs Margland had come without 

Miſs Camilla; only ſhe ſaid Miſs Camilla was at 
Mrs. Bellamy's, and ſhe did not call, becauſe ſhe 
thought it would be better to go back again, and 
ſee more about Miſs Indy, and fo bring Miſs Ca- 
milla next time; ſo ſhe wheedled his maſter to 
ſpare the chaile again, and let her go off directly 
to ſettle every thing to Miſs Indy's mind. 

Camilla now repented ſhe had not returned to 
Mrs. Berlinton's, there, notwithſtanding all ob- 
jections, to have waited her recall; ſince there her 
parents ſtil] believed her, and thence, under the 

rotection of Miſs Margland, would in all proba- 
| bility ſummon her. To prelent herſelf, after this 

barbarous aggravation of the calamities ſhe had 
cauſed, undemanded and unforgiven at Ethering- 
ton, ſhe thought impoſſible. She inquired if, by 
paſſing the night, at Cleves, ſhe might have any 
chance of ſeeing her uncle the next day. Jacob 
anſwered, no; but that Mr. Tyrold himſelf, with - 
a gentleman from Wincheſter, who thought of 
* 5 hiring 
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— 
hiring the houſe, were to be there early in the 
morning to take a ſurvey of the premiſes. 


A meeting, thus <ircumſtanced, with her Fa- 


ther, at a moment when he came upon fo direful a 
buſineſs, as parting with a place of which ſhe had 
herſelf occaſioned the deſertion, ſeemed to her in- 
ſupportable: and ſhe reſolved to return immedi- 
ately.to Belfont, to ſee there if her anſwer from 
Lavinia contained any new directions; and-if not, 
to again go to London, and await final commands; 
without liſtening ever more to any hopes, projects, 
or judgments of her own. 
Beſeeching the worthy Jacob to pardon her non- 
ayment, with every kind aſſurance that her uncle 
ſhould know all his gooduels, ſhe told the poſtillion 
to take her to Belfont. Ec | 
He could go no further, he ſaid, and that but a 
foot pace, than to Alresford. Jacob marvelled, 
but bleſſed her, and Camilla, ejaculating, Adieu, 
dear happy Cleves!” was driven out of the park. 


— — 
CHAP. XXIX. 
La Reſource. 


To leave thus a ſpot where ſhe had experienced 
ſuch felicity; to ſee it naked and forlorn, deſpoil- 
ed of its hoſpitality; bereft of its maſter,—all its 
faithful old ſervants unrewarded diſmiſſed; in diſ- 
grace to have re- entered its pales, and in terror to 
quit them;—to fly even the indulgent Father, 
whoſe tenderneſs had withſtood every evil with 
which error and imprudence could aſſail him, ſet 
her now all at war with herſelf, and gave her ſen- 
ſations almoſt maddening. She reviewed her own 
conduct without mercy; and though miſery after 
miſery had followed every failing, all her ſuffer- 
ings appeared light to her repentant ſenſe of her 
| a criminality; 


* 
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criminality; for as criminal alone, ſhe could con- 
fider what had inflicted misfortunes upon perſons 
ſo exemplary. 8 

She arrived at Alresford ſo late, with the return 
horſes, that ſhe was forced to order a room there 
for the night. e 

Though too much occupied to weigh well her 
lonely and improper fituativn, at an inn, and at 
ſuch hours, ſhe was too uneaſy to go to bed, and 
too miſerable for ſleep, She ſat up, without at- 
tempting to read, write, or employ herſelf, patrol- 
ing her chamber in mournful rumination-. 

Nearly as ſoon as it was light, ſhe proceeded, 
and arrived at the houſe of Bellamy as the ſervants 
were opening the window-ſhutters. | 

Fearfully ſhe aſked who was at home; and hear- 
ing only their miſtreſs, ſent for Molly Mill, and 
enquired for the anſwer from Etherington; but 
the lad had not yet brought any. She begged her 
to run to the inn, to know what had detained him; 
and then, ordering the chaiſe to wait, went to her 
ſiſter. | | 

Eugenia was gently rejoiced to fee her, though 
evidently with encreaſed perſonal unhappineſs. 
Camilla would fain have ſpared her the hiſtory of 
the deſertion of Cleves; but it was an act that in 
its own nature muſt be public; and ſhe had no other 
way to account for her ſo ſpeedy return. 

Eugenia heard it with the moſt piercing affliction ; 
and, in the fulneſs of her heart, from the new blow, 
acknowledged the rapacity of Bellamy, and the bar- 
barity with which he now ſcrupled not to avow 


the ſordid motives of his marriage; cruelly la. 


menting the extreme ſimplicity with which ſhe had 
been beguiled into a belief of the ſincerity and 
violence of his attachment. For myſelf, how- 
ever,” ſhe continued, I now ceaſe to murmur. - 
How can misfortune, perſonally, cut me deeper? 

But with pity, indeed, I think of a new victim!“ 
She then put into her ſiſter's hand a written 
paper ſhe had picked up the preceding n 
er 


— 
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her room, and which, having no direction, and 
being in the hand-writing of Mrs. Berlinton, ſhe 
had thought was a former note to herſelf, aceiden- 
tally dropt: but the firſt line undeceiyed her. 

« I yield, at length, O Bellamy, to the eloquence 
of your friendſhip! on Friday,—at one o'clock, 
„J will be there—as, you appoint.” 

Camilla, ' almoſt petrified, read the lines. She 
knew better than her fiſter the plan to which this 
was the conſent; which to have been given after 
her repreſentations and urgency, appeared fo ut- 
terly unjuſtifiable, that, with equal grief and in- 


dignation, ſhe gave up this unhappy friend as wil- 


fully loſt; and her whole heart recoiled from ever 
again entering her doors. 

Retracing, nevertheleſs, her many amiable qua- 
lities, ſhe knew not how, without further effort, to 
leave her to her threatening fate; and determined, 
at all riſks, to put her into the hands of her bro- 
ther, whoſe timely knowledge of her danger might 
reſcue her from public expoſure. She wrote 
therefore the following note: 


* To FxEDERICK MELMOND, E.. 


« Watch and ſave, —or you will loſe your ſiſter, 
CD 


His addreſs, from frequently hearing it, was 
familiar to her; ſhe. went herſelf into the hall, to 
give the billet to a footman for the poſt-office, 


She would not let her fiſter have any ſhare in the 


tranſaction, leſt it ſhould afterwards, by any acci- 


dent, be known; though, to give force to her 
warning, ſhe riſked without heſitation the initials 
of her own name. 

The repugnance, nevertheleſs, to going again to 
Mrs. Berlinton, pointed out no new refuge; and 
ſhe waited, with added impatience, for the anſwer 
from Etherington, in hopes ſome poſitive direction 

might relieve her cruel perplexity. — 
| The 
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' + Theanſwer, howeyer, came not, and yet great- 
er grew her diſtreſs. Molly Mill brought word 
that when the meſſenger, who was a poſt-boy, re- 
turned, he was immediately employed to drive a 
chaiſe to London. The people at the inn heard 
him ſay ſomething of wanting to go to Squire 
Beilamy's with a letter; but he had not time. He 
was to come back however at night. 

To wait till he arrived ſeemed now to them both 
indiſpenſable ; but while conſidering at what hour 
to order the chaiſe, they heard a horſeman gallop 
up to the houſe- door. Is it poſſible it ſhould 
already be Mr. Bellamy ?” cried Eugenia changing 
colour. | 

His voice, loud and angry, preſently confirmed 
the ſuggeſtion. Eugenia, trembling, ſaid ſhe would 
let him know whom he would find ; and went into 
the next room, where, as he entered, he roughly 
exclaimed, * What have you done with what [ 
dropt out of my pocket-book ?” | 

There, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, in the tone of firm. 
neſs given by the aſcendance of innocence over 
guilt, © There it is: but how you can reconcile 
to yourſelf the deluſions by which you muſt have 
obtained it I know not. I hope only, for her 

ſake, and for yours, ſuch words will never more 
meet my eyes.” | 

He was beginning a violent anſwer in a raiſed 
voice, when Eugenia told him her ſiſter was in 
the next room. | 

He then, in a lowered tone, ſaid, © I warrant, 
you have ſhewn her my letter?“ | 

The veracious Eugenia was incapable of ſaying 
no; and Bellamy, unable to reſtrain his rage, 
though ſmothering his voice, through his ſhut 
teeth, ſaid, ** I ſhall remember this, I promiſe you!“ 
However, if ſhe dare ever ſpeak of it, you may 
tell her, from me, I ſhall lock you up vpon bread 
and water for the reft of your life, and lay it at her 
door. I have no great terms to keep with her 
now, What does ſhe ſay about Cleves ? and 1 
f ool «x * 
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fool your uncle, who is giving up BS Lou to 
pay your father's debts? What has brought her 
back again?“ 2 4 ; 
K She is returning to Groſvenor ſquare, to Miſs 
1 | we” 

« Miſs Margland ? There's no Miſs Margland 
in Groſvenor- ſquare; nor any body elſe, that 
deſires her company I can tell her. However, go, 
and get her off, for I have other buſineſs for you.” 

« Eugenia then, opening the door, found her 
ſiſter almoſt demoliſhed” with terror and diſmay. 
Silently, for ſome ſeconds, they ſunk on the. breaſt 
of each other; horror cloſing all ſpeech, drying 
up even their tears, 

* You have no meſſage to give me!” Cami 
at length whiſpered ; „] have perforce, heard M! 
and I] will go ;-though whicher i 

She ſtopt, with a look of diſtreſs fo poignant, 
that Fugenia, burſting into tears, while tenderly 
ſhe clung around her, ſaid, My ſiſter! my Ca- 
milla! from me from my houſe muſt you wander 
in ſearch of an aſylum ! 

Bellamy here called her back. Camilla entreat- 

ed ſhe would inquire if he knew whither Miſs 
Margland was gone. 
» He now came in himſelf, bowing civilly, though 
with conſtraint, and told her that Miſs Margland 
was with Mrs. Macderſey, at Macderſey's own 
lodgings ; but that neither of them would any 
more be invited to Groſvenor ſquare, after ſuch 
ill-treatment of Mrs. Berlinton's brother. 

Can you, thought Camilla, talk of ill-treatment ? 
while, turning to her ſiſter, ſhe ſaid, Which 
way ſhall I now travel ?” 6 : 

Bellamy abruptly aſked, if ſhe was forced to go 
before dinner ; but not with an air of inviting any 
anſwer, | 

None could ſhe make ; ſhe looked down, to fave 
her eyes the fight of an object they abhorred, em- 
braced Eugenia, who ſeemed a picture of death ; 
and after ſaying adieu, added, © If I knew whither 
you 
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you thought I ſhould go—that ſhould be my 
guide? & | 

«© Home, my deareſt ſiſter! 

« Drive then,” ſhe cried, hurrying to the chaiſe, 
« to Etherington.” 

Bellamy advancing, faid, with a ſmile, © I fee 
you are not much uſed to travelling, Miſs Camilla!“ 
and gave the man a direction to Bagſnot. 

She began, now, to feel nearly careleſs what 
became of her; her ſituation ſeemed equally deſo- 
late and diſgraceful, and in gloomy deſpondence, 
when ſhe turned from the high road, and ſtopt at 
a ſmall inn, called the half-way-houſe, about nine 
miles from Etherington, ſhe reſolved to remain 
there till ſhe received her expected anſwer; ardently 
hoping, if it were not yielding and favourable, 
the ſpot upon wich ſhe ſhould read it, would be 
that upon which her exiſtence would cloſe. 

Alighting at the inn, which, from being upon 
a croſs road, had little cuſtom, and was ſcarce 
more than a large cottage, ſhe entered a ſmall par- 
lour, diſcharged her chaiſe, and ordered a man 
and horſe to go immediately to Bel font. 

Preſently two or three gentle tappings at the 
door made her, though fearfully, ſay, ** Come in? 


Alittle girl then, with inceſſant low courteſies, 


appeared, and looking ſmilingly in her face, ſaid, 
Pray, ma' am a'n't you the Lady that was ſo 
good to us?“ 

When; my dear? what do you mean?“ 

« Why, that uſed to give us cakes and nice 
things, and gave 'em to Jen, and Bet, and Jack? and 
that would not let my dad be took up?“ 

Camilla now recollected the eldeſt little Higden, 
the waſherwoman's niece, and kindly enquired 
after her father, her aunt, and family. 

„O, they all does pure now. My dad's had no 
more miſhaps, and he hopes, pleaſe God, to get 
on pretty well.“ 

„Sweet hearing!“ cried Camilla, “all my pur- 
poſes have not, then, been fruſtrated !” 

| „With 
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With, added ſatisfaction ſhe learned alſo that the 
little girl had a good place, and a kind miſtreſs. 
She begged her to haſten the Belfont meſſenger, giving 
her in charge a ſhort note for Eugenia, with a requeſt 
for the Etherington letter. She had ſpent nothing in 
London, fave in ſome ſmall remembrances to one or 
two of Mrs. Berlinton's ſervants z and though her 
chaiſe-hire had now almoſt emptied her purſe, ſhe 
thought every expence 7 96s to either lengthening 
her ſuſpence, or her reſidence on the road. 

In anſwer to the demand of what ſhe would be 
pleaſed to have, ſhe then ordered tea. She had taken 
no regular meal for two days; and for two nights had 
not even been in bed. But the wretchedneſs of her 
mind ſeemed to render her invulnerable to fatigue. 

The ſhaken ſtate of her nerves warped all juſt con- 
ſideration of the impropriety of her preſent ſojourn, 
Her judgment had no chance, where it had her feelings 
to combat, and in the deſpondence of believing her- 
ſelf parentally rejected, ſhe was indifferent to appear- 
ances, and deſperate upon all other events; nor was 
ſhe brought to any recollection, till ſhe was informed 
that the meſſenger, whom ſhe had concluded was half 
way to Belfont, could not ſet out till the next morn- 
ing: this ſmall and private inn not being able to fur- 
niſh a man and horſe at ſhorter warning. 

To paſs a ſecond night at an inn, ſeemed, even in 
the calculations of her own haraſſed faculties, utterly 
improper ; and thus, driven to extremity, ſhe forced 
Herſelf to order a chaiſe for home; though with a 
repugnance to ſo compulſatory a meeting, that made 
her wiſh to be carried in it a corpſe. =. 

The tardy prudence of the character naturally raſh, 
commonly arrives but to point repentance that it came 
not before, The only pair of horſes the little inn 
afforded, were now out upon other duty, and. would 
not return till the next day, 

Almoſt to herfelf incredible ſeemed now her ſitu- 
ation. She was compelled to order a bed, and to go 
up ftairs to a ſmall chamber: but ſhe cOvld not even 
wth to take any reſt. ] am an outcaſt,” ſhe cricd, 

Vo. III. O «to 
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4c tomy family; my Mother would rather not ſae me; 
my Father forvears to demand me; and he—dearer to 

me than life — by whom J was once choſen, has for- 

gotten me! How may I ſupport my heavy exiſtence? 
and when will it end? 

Overpowered, nevertheleſs, by tatigue, in the 
middle of the night, ſhe lay down in her cloaths: 
but her ſlumbers were ſo broken by viſions of reproach, 
conveyed through hideous forms, and in menaces the 

- moſt terrific, that ſhe gladly got up; -preferring certain 
affli tion to wild and fantaſtic horrors. 

Nearly as ſoon as it was light, ſhe rang for little 
Peggy, whoſe Southampton anecdotes had ſecured her 
the utmoſt re ſpe & from the miſtreſs of the inn, and 
beard that the expreſs was ſet off. 

Dreadful and dreary, in flow and lingering miſery, 
paſſed the long interval of his abſence, though his 

rapid manner of travelling made it ſhore for the 
ground he traverſed. _ She had now, however, bought 
- ſufficient experience to beſpeak a.. chaiſe againſt his 
return, The only employment in which ſhe could 
engage herſelf, was converſing with Peggy Higden, 
ho, ſhe was glad to find, could not remember her 
name well enough co make it known, through her 
pronunciation. | | 
Prom the window, at length, ſhe perceived a man 
and horſe gallop up to the houſe. She darted forth, 
exclaiming: “ Have you brought me any anſwer ?”? 
8 And ſeizing the letter he held out, ſaw the hand- 
. writing of Lavinia, and ſhut herſelf into her room. 

She opened it upon her knees, expecting to find 

within ſome lines from her mother ; none, however, 

appeared, and fad and mortified, ſhe laid down the 

letter, and wept. 580 utterly, then,” ſhe cried, 

have I loſt her? Even with her pen will ſhe not 

| ſpeak to me? How early is my life too long!“ | 
4 Taking up again, then, the letter, ſhe read what 
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Alas, my dear ſiſter, why can I not anſwer Yu 
according, to our mutual wiſhes? My Father is at 
| Wincheſter, 
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Wincheſter, with a lawyer, upon the affairs of Indi- 
ana; and my mother is abroad with my uncle, upon 
buſineſs which he has aſked her to tranſact; but even 
were ſhe here—could I, while the man watts, inter- 
cede? have you forgotten your ever fearful Lavinia? 
All that ſhe dares, ſhall be done, —but that you may 
neither think ſhe has been hitherto neglectful, nor let 
your hopes expect too much ſpeed from her future 
efforts, I am painfully reduced to own to you, what 
already has paſſed, But let it not depreſs you; you 
know when ſhe is hurt, it is not lightly z but you 
know, alſo, where ſhe loves, her diſpleaſute, once 
paſſed, is never allowed to riſe again, | 

{© Yeſterday I ſaw her looking at your picture; the 
moment ſeemed to be happy, and I ventured to fay 
„Ah, poor Camilla!“ but ſhe turned to me with 
quickneſs, and cried ; Lament rather, Lavinia, your 
Father! Did he merit ſo little truſt from his child, 
that her affairs ſhould be withheld from him till they 
caſt him—where I found him !—Dread, memorable 
fight !—when may I forget it! | 

«© Even after this, my dear Camilla, J hazarded 
another word, ** ſhe will be miſerable, I ſaid, my 
dear Mother, till ſhe returns.“ She will return, 
ſhe anſwered, with Miſs Margland. This is no ſeaſon 
for any expence that may be avoided ; and Camilla, 
moſt of all, muſt now ſeefthe duties of ceconomy, 
Were her underſtanding leſs good, I ſhould leſs hea- 


vily weigh her errors z but ſhe ſets it apart, to aban- 


don herſelf to her feelings. Alas! poor thing! they 
will now themſelves be her puniſhers ! Let her not 
however deſpond; tell her, when you write, her 
angelic Father forgives herz and tell her ſhe has 
always had my prayers, and will ever have my ble(- 
ſingz— though] am not eager, as yet, to add to her 
own reproaches, thoſe ſhe may experience from my 
preſence, 

I knew not how to introduce this to my deareſt 
Camilla, but your meſſenger, and his haſte, now 
forces me to ſay all, and (ay it quick. He brings, 1 
find, the letter from Belfont, where already we had 


O 2 heard 


* 
* 
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heard you were removed through Miſs Margland, 
much to the approbation of my Father and my Mother, 
who hope your ſojourn there is a ſolace to you both. 
Adieu, my deareſt filler—your meſſenger cannot 


wait. 
6? Lavinia TyRrOLD.” 


© She will not ſee me then!“ cried Camilla, “ ſhe 
cannot bear my ſight ! O Death ! let me not pray to 
thee alſo in vain !” 

Weak from inanition, confuſed from want of ſleep, 
haraſſed with fatigue, and exhauſted by perturbation, 
ſhe felt now ſo ill, that ſhe ſolemnly believed her fatal 
wiſh quick approaching. 

The landlord of the inn entered to ſay that the 
chaiſe ſhe had ordered was at the door; and put down 
vpon the table the bill of what ſhe had to pay. 

Whither to turn, what courſe to take, ſhe knew 
not; though to remain longer at an inn, while per- 
ſuaded life was on its wane, was dreadful ;z yet how 
preſent herſelf at home, after the letter ſhe had 
received ? what aſylum was any where open to her ? 

She begged the landlord to wait, and again read the 
letter of Lavinia, when, ſtartled by what was ſaid 
of abandoning herſelf to her feelings, ſhe ſaw that 
her immediate duty was to ſtate her ſitus ion to her 
parents. She deſired, therefore, the chaiſe might be 
put vp, and wrote theſe lines: 

could not, unhappily, ſtay at Evugenia's ; nor 
can I return to Mrs, Berlinton; I am now at the half- 
way houſe where I ſhall wait for commands. My 
Lavinia will tell me what JI may be ordered to do, 
] am ill, —and earneſtly I pray with an illnels from 
which I may riſe no more. When my Father—my 
Mother, hear this, they will perhaps accord me to be 
bleſt again with their ſight ; the brevity of my career 
may, to their kindneſs, expiate its faults z they may 
pray for me where my own prayers may be too un- 
tanQtified to be heard; they may forgive me—though 
my own forgiveneſs never more will quiet this breatt! 
Heaven 
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Heaven bleſs and preſerve them; their unoffending 
daughters; and my ever loved uncle! 
« CaMILLa TyYROLD.” 


She then rang the bell, and deſired this note 
might go by expreſs to Etherington. 

But this, the waiter anſwered, was impoſſible; 
the horſe on which the meſſenger had ſet out to 
Belfont, though it had only carried him the firſt 
ſtage, and brought him back the Jaſt, had galloped 
ſo hard, that his maſter would nor ſend it out again 
the ſame day; and they had but that one. 

She begged he would ſee inſtantly for ſome other 
conveyance. 

The man who was come back from Belfont, he 
anſwered, would be glad to be diſcharged, as he 
wanted to go to reſt, 

She then took up the bill, and upon examining 
the ſum total, found, with the expreſs, the chaiſe 
in which ſhe came the laſt ſtage, that which ſhe 
ordered to take her to Etherington, and the ex- 
pence of her reſidence, it amounted to half a crown 
beyond what ſhe poſſeſſed. 

She had only, ſhe knew, to make herſelf known 
as the riece of Sir Hugh Tyrold, to be truſted by 
all the environs; but to expoſe herſelf in this help- 
leſs, and even pennyleſs ſtate, appeared to her to 
be a degradation to every part of her family. | 

To encloſe the bill to Etherington was to ſecure 
its being paid; but the ſentence, Camilla mo? of all 
muſt now ſee the duties of aconomy, made her revolt 
from ſuch a ſtep, 

All ſhe til] poſſeſſed of pecuniary value ſhe had 
in her pocket: the ſeal of her Father, the ring of 
her Mother, the watch of her Uncle, and the locket 
of Edgar Mandlebert. With one of theſe ſhe now 
determined to part, in preference to any new ex- 
poſure at Etherington, or to incurring the ſmall- 
eſt debt. She defred to be left alone, and took 
them from her pocket, one by one, painfully rumi- 
nating upon which ſhe could bear to loſe, * It 
may 
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may not, ſhe thought, be for Jong; for quick, 1 
hope, my courſe will end !—yet even for an hour, 
—even for the laſt final moment—to give up ſuch. 
dear ſymbols of all that has made my E in 
life — 

She looked at them, kiſſed and preſſed them to 
her heart; ſpoke to them as if living and under- 
ſtanding repreſentatives of their donors, and be- 
ſtowed ſo much time in lamenting careſſes and he- 
ſitation, that the waiter came again, while yet ſhe 
was undetermined. 

She deſi red to ſpeak to the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
Inſtinctively ſhe now put away the gifts of her 
parents; but between her uncle and Edgar ſhe 
wavered. She bluſhed, however, at her demur, 
and the modeſty of duty made her put up the 
watch, Taking, then, ard agitating laſt view of 
a locket which circumſtances had rendered inap- 
preciable to her, * Ah! not in vain,” ſhe cried, 
* even now ſhall I loſe what once was a token ſo 
bewitching—Dear precious locket! Edgar even 
yet would be happy you ſhould do me one laſt kind 
office! generouſly, benevolently, he would rejoice 
you ſhould ſpare me ſtill one laſt menacing 
ſhame!” — 

When Mrs. Marl, the landlady, came in, deeply 
.colouring, ſhe put it into her hand, turning her 
eyes another way, while ſhe ſaid; + Mrs. Marl, I 
have not quite money enough to pay the bill; but 
if you will keep this locket for a ſecurity, you will 
be ſure to be paid by and bye.” 

Mrs. Marl looked at it with great admiration, 
and then, with yet greater wonder, at Camilla, 
« Tis pretty, indeed, ma'am,” ſhe ſaid;  'twould 
be pity to ſell it. However, Fll ſhew it my huſ- 
band.” i 

Mr. Marl ſoon came himſelf, with looks ſome- 
what leſs ſatisfied, ** Tis a fine bauble, ma'am,” 
cried he, but I don't underſtand thoſe things; 
and there's nobody here can tell me what it's worth, 


I'd rather have my money, if you pleale:” 
Weakened 
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Weakened now in body, as well as ſpirits, ſhe 
durſt into tears. Alas! ſhe thought, how little do 
my friends conje&ture to what I am reduced! She 
offered, however, the watch, and the countenance 
of Mr. Marl loſt its gloom. | 

„This,“ ſaid he, is ſomething like! A gold 
watch one may be ſure to get one's own for; but 
ſuch a thing as that mayn't fetch ſixpence, fine as 
it looks.” 

Mrs. Marl objected to keeping both; but her 
huſband ſaid he ſaw no harm in it; and Camilla 
| begged her note might be ſent without delay. 

A labourer, after ſome ſearch, was found, who 
undertook, for handſome pay, to carry it on foot 
to the rectory. 9:4 


— — — 
CHAP. XXX. 
I Spectacle. 


Taz meſſenger returned not till midnight; 
what, then, was the conſternation of Camilla that 
he brought no anſwer! She ſuſpected he had not 
found the houſe; ſhe doubted if the letter had been 
delivered; but he afirmed he had put it into the 
hands of a maid-ſervant, though, as it was late, he 
had come away dire&ly, and net thought of wait- 
ing for any anſwer. 

It is not very early in life we learn how little is 
performed, for which no precaution is taken. 
Care is the offspring of diſappointment ; and ſorrow - 
and repentance commonly hang upon its firſt leſ- 
ſons. Unuſed to tranſact any ſort of buſineſs for 
herſelf, ſhe had expected, in ſending a letter, an 
anſwer as a thing of courſe, and had now only 
herſelf to blame for not having ordered him to 
ſtay. She conſoled herſelf, however, that ſhe was 
known to be but nine miles diſtant from the rectorx, 
and 
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and that any commands could be conveyed to her 
nearly in an hour. | | 

What they might be, became now, therefore, 
her ſole anxiety. Would not her Mother write? 
After an avowal ſuch as ſhe had made of her deſo- 
late, if not dying condition, would ſhe not pardon 
and embrace her? was it not even poſſible ſhe 
might come herfelf? 

This idea mingled emotions of a contrariety 
ſcarcely ſupportable. O how,” ſhe cried, “ ſhall 
I fee her? Can joy blend with ſuch terror? Can I 
wiſh her approach, yet not dare to meet her eye? 
—that eye which never yet has looked at me, but 
to beam with bright kindneſs !—though a kind- 
neſs that, even from my childhood, ſeemed to ſay, 
Camilla, be blameleſs—or you break your Mother's 
heart! - my poor unhappy Mother! ſhe has al- 
ways ſeemed to have a preſentiment, I was born to 
bring her to ſorrow !” 

Expectation being now, for this night, wholly 
dead, the exceſs of her bodily fatigue urged her to 
take ſome repoſe: but her ever eager imagination 
made her apprehenſive her friends might find her 
too well, and ſuſpect her repreſentation was but to 
alarm them into returning kindneſs. A fourth 
night, therefore, paſſed without fleep, or the re- 
freſhmenr of taking off her cloaths; and by the 
time the morning ſun ſhone in upon her apart- 
ment,. ſhe was too ſerioufly diſordered to make her 
illneſs require the aid of- fancy. She was full of 
fever, faint, pallid, weak, and ſhaken by nervous 
tremors. „ think,” ſhe cried, © I am now cer- 
tainly going; and never was death ſo welcomed by 
one ſo young. It will end in ſoft peace my brief, 
but ſtormy paſſage, and I ſhall owe to its ſolemn 
call the ſacred bleſſing of my offended Mother!“ 

Tranquilliſed by this hope, and this idea, ſhe 
nov loſt all ſufferings but thoſe of diſeaſe: her mind 

grew calm, her ſpirits ſerene: all fears gave way to 
the certainty of ſoothing kindneſs, all grief was 


buried in the ſolemnity of expected 9 
ut 
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But this compoſure outlived not the firſt hours 
of the morning; as they vainly advanced, pro- 
ducing no loved preſence, no letter, no ſummons; 
ſolicitude revived, diſappointment ſunk her heart, 
and dread preyed again upon her nerves, dhe 
ſtarted at every ſound; every breath of wind ſeem- 
portentous; ſhe liſtened upon the ſtairs; ſhe drag- 
ged her feeble limbs to the parlour, to be nearer 
at hand; ſhe forced them back again to her bed- 
room, to ſtrain her aching eyes out of the win» 
dow ; but ſtill no voice demanded her, and no per- 
ſon approached. g f 
Peggy, who repeatedly came to tell her the hour, 
now aſſured her it was dinner time: unable to eat, 
ſhe was heedleſs of the hint this conveyed, and it 
obtained from her no orders, till Peggy gave her 
junocently to underſtand the expectations of her 
hoſt and hoſteſs; but when, at five o'clock, the 
table was ſerved, all force and courage forſook her. 
o be left thus to herſelf, when her ſituation was 
known; to be abandoned at an inn where ſhe had 
confeſſed the thought herſelf dying ;—** My Mo- 
ther,” ſhe cried, “cannot forgive me: my Father 
himſelf deferts me! O Edgar! you did well to fly 
ſo unhallowed a connexion !” 

She left her dinner for Peggy, and crawling up 
ſtairs, caſt herſelf upon the bed, with a deſperate 
ſupplication ſhe might riſe from it no more.“ The 
time,” cried ſhe, © 1s paſt for conſolation, and dead 
tor hope! my parents' own prayers have been 
averted, and their prognoſtics fulfilled, May the 
dread forfeiture, ſaid my deareſt Father, not extend 
through my daughters /—Alas! Lionel himſelf has 
not brought upon him a diſgrace ſuch as I have 
done — Aay Heaven, ſaid my honoured Mother, 
ſpare me evil under your Aape at leeft but under 
that it has come to her the moſt heavily !” 

Diſſolving, then, in ſorrowing regret, recollecti- 
ons of maternal tenderneſs bathed her pillow with 
her tears, and reverſing all the inducements to her 
lad reſignation, aboliſhed every wiſh but to fall 
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again at the parental feet. “ To ſee,”, cried ſhe, 
once more, the dear authors of my being! to re- 


Cebive their forgiveneſs, their blefling - - to view 


again their honoured countenances to hear once 
more their loved ſpeech - - - Alas! was it I that 
fled the voice of my Mother? That voice which, 
till that moment, had been muſic to my mind! and 
never reached my ear, but as the precurſor of all 
kindneſs! why did I not ſooner at once kneel at 
her feet, and ſeek my loft path under my firſt and 
beſt guide?“ 

Shocked and contrite in this tardy view of ſtep 
ſhe ought to have taken, ſhe now languiſhed to 
petition for pardon even for an offence unknown; 
and riſing, took up a pen to relate the whole tranſ- 
action. But her head was confuſed, and the at- 
tempt ſhewed her ſhe was more ill than ſhe had 
even herſelf ſuſpeted. She thought all rapidly 
advancing, and enthuſiaſtically rejoiced. 

Yet a ſecond time ſhe took the pen; but it had 
not touched the paper, when a buzzing, confuſed, 
{fled fort of noiſe from without drew her to the 
window. 

She then perceived an immenſe crowd of people 
approaching ſlowly, and from a diſtance, towards 
the inn. 

As they advanced, ſhe was ſtruck to hear no en- 
creaſe of noiſe, ſave from the nearer trampling of 
feet. No voice was diſtinguiſhable; no one ſpoke 
louder than the reſt; they ſeemed even to tread the 
ground with caution. They conſiſted of labourers, 
workmen, beggars, women, and children, joined 
by ſome accidental paſſengers: yet the general 
* hum of many” was all that was heard; they were 
filent though numerous, ſolemn though mixt. 

As they came near, ſhe thought ſhe perceived 
ſomething in the midſt of them like a bier, and 
caught a glimpſe of a gentleman's habit. Startled, 
ſhe drew in; but ſoon, upon auother view, diſcern- 
ed clearly a well-drefſed man, ſtretched out his full 


length, and apparently dead. 


Recoiling, 
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Recoiling, ſhuddering, ſhe haſtily ſhut the win- 
dow, Let why,” ſhe cried, the next moment, 
% 2nd whence this emotion? Is not death what I 
am meeting ?=-ſeeking ?—defiring ?—what I court? 
what I pray for?” 

She ſighed, walked feebly up and down the 
room, breathed hard and with effort, and then 
forced herſelf again to open the window, deter- 
mined to contemplate ſteadily the anticipating ob- 
je of her fervedt demand. e wt 

Yet not without ſevere ſelf-compulſion ſhe flung 
up again the ſaſh; but when ſhe looked out, the 
crowd alone remained; the bier was gone. 

Whether carried on, or brought into the houſe, 
ſhe now wiſhed to know, with ſome particulars, - 
of whom it might be; and what belonged to ſo 
ſtrange and horrible an appearance. 

She rang for little Peggy; but Peggy came not. 
She rang again, but no one anſwered the bell. She 
opened her door, meaning to deſcend to her little 
parlour for information; but the murmuring buzz - 
ſhe had before heard upon the road, was now 
within the houſe, which ſeemed filled with people, 
all buſy and occupied, yet ſpeaking low, and ap- 
pearing to paxtake of a general awe. 2 

She could not venture to encounter ſo man 
ſpectators; ſhe ſhut her door, to wait quietly till 
this firſt commotion ſhould be paſſed. | 

This was not for more than an hour; when ob 
ſerving, from her window, that the crowd was diſ- 
perſed, ſhe again liſtened at the door, and found 
that the general diſturbance was ſucceeded by a 
ſtillneſs the moſt profound. - ES 

She then rang again, and little Peggy appeared, 
but looking pale and much frightened. | 

Camilla aſked what had heen the matter 

* O. ma'am,” ſhe anſwered, crying, “ here's 
been murder! A gentleman has been murdered— 
and nobody knows who he is, nor who has 


done it!“ 
| She 
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She then related that he had been found dead 
in a wood hard by, and one perſon calling another, 
and another, he had been brought to the inn to be 
owned. | 

“And is he here now?” with an involuntary 
thudder, aſked Camilla. ck 

Yes, ſhe anſwered, but her miſtreſs had ordered 
her not to own it, for fear of frightening the young 
lady; and ſaid he would ſoon be carried away. 

The tale was ſhocking, and, though ſcarce con- 
ſcious why, Camilla defired Peggy to ſtay with her. 

The little girl was moſt willing; but ſhe was 
preſently called down ſtairs; and Camilla, witly 
ftrong ſhame of nameleſs fears and weak horror, 
ftrove to meditate to ſome uſe upon this ſcene. 

But her mind was diſturbed, her compoſure was 
gone; her thoughts were broken, abrupt, unfixed, 
and all upon which ſhe: could dwell with any ſtea- 
Woe, was the deſire of one more appeal to her 

mily, that yet they would conſent to ſee her, if 
they received it in time; or that they ſhould know 
1n what frame of mind ſhe expired, ſhould it 
bring them too late. | 

With infinite difficulty, ſhe then wrote the fol- 
lowing lines; every bending down of her head 
making it ache nearly to diſtraction. | 

Adieu, my deareſt parents, if again it is de- 
nied me to ſee you! Adieu my darling fiſters! my 
tender uncle! I] aſk not now your forgiveneſs; I 
Know I fhal! poſſeſs it fully; my Father never 
withheld it,—and my Mother, if againſt herſelf 
alone I had ſinned, would have been equally 
lenient; would have probed but to heal, have 
cor rected but to pardon. O tendereſt of united 
partners! bleſs, then, the early aſhes of your 
erring, but adoring daughter, who, from the 
moment ſhe inflicted one wound upon your 
boſoms, has found exiſtence intolerable, and 
prays now but for her earthly releaſe! 


© Caniliita Tyrol.” 
This 
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This ſhe gave to Peggy, with a charge that, at 
any expence, it might be conveyed to the rectory 
at Etherington immediately. 

« And fhall I not, thought ſhe, when ſhe had 
reſted from this exertion, and may I not at ſuch 
a period, with innocence, with propriety, write 
one poor word to him who was ſo near becoming 
firſt to me in all things ? jg 

She again took her pen, but had only written 
« O Edgar! in this laſt farewell be all diſpleaſure 
e forgotten from the firſt to the final moment 
of my ſhort life, dear and ſole poſſeſſor of my 
% heart! when the ſhooting anguiſh of her head 
ſtopt her hand, and haſtily writing the direction, 
leſt ſhe could write no more, ſhe, with difficulty 
added, Not to be delivered till I am dead; and was 
forced to lie down, and fhut all light from her 

ſtrained and aching eyes. 
Peggy preſently brought her word that all the 
horſes were out, and every body was engaged, and 
that the note could not poſſibly go till the next day. 

Extremely difappointed, ſhe begged to ſpeak 
with Mrs. Marl; who ſent her word ſhe was 
much engaged, but would wait upon her as ſoon 
as ſhe was able. | 

Vainly, however, ſhe expected her; it grew 
duſk ; felt herſelf worſe every moment ; fluſhed 
with fever, or ſhivering with cold, and her head 
nearly ſplit aſunder with agony, She determined _ 
to go once more down ſtairs, and offer to her hoſt 
himſelf any reward he could claim, fo he would 
undertake the immediate delivery of the letter. 

With difficulty ſhe aroſe ; with flow ſteps, and 
tottering ſhe deſcended; but as ſhe approached her 
little parlour, ſhe heard voices in it, and ftopt. 
They ſpoke low, and ſhe could not diſtinguiſh 
them. The door of an adjoining room was open, 
and by its ftillneſs empty; ſhe reſolved to ring 
there, to demand to ſpeak with Mr. Marl. But 
as ſhe dragged her weak limbs into the apartment, 
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ſhe ſaw, ſtretched out upon a large table, the ſame 
form, dreſs, and figure ſhe had ſeen upon the bier. 

Starting, almoſt fainting, but too much awed to 
call out, ſhe held trembling by the door. 

The bodily feebleneſs which impeded her im- 
mediate retreat, gave force to a little mental re- 
flection: Do I ſhrink thus, thought ſhe, from 
what ſo earneſtly I have prayed to become and 
ſo ſoon I muſt repreſent - - a picture of death? 

She now impelled herſelf towards the table. A 
cloth covered the face; ſhe ſtood ſtill, heſitating 
if ſhe had power to remove it: but ſhe thought it 
a call to her own fſelf-examination ; and though 
mentally recoiling, advanced, When cloſe to the 
table, ſhe ſtood ſtill, violently trembling. Yet 
ſhe would not allow herſelf to retreat, She now 
put forth her hand ; but it ſhook ſuſpended over 
the linen, without courage to draw it aſide, At 
length, however, with enthuſiaſtic ſelf compul- 
fion, ſlightly and fearfully, ſhe lifted it up- 
but inſtantly, and with inſtinctive horror, ſnatched 
her hand away, and placed it before her ſhut eyes, 

She felt, now, ſhe had tried herſelf beyond her 
courage, and, deeply moved, was fain to retreat ; 
but in letting down her hand, to ſee her way, ſhe 

found ſhe had already removed the linen from a 
part of the face, and the view the unintentionally 
caught almoſt petrified her. 

For ſome inſtants ſhe ſtood motionleſs, from 

want of ſtrength to ſtir, but with cloſed eyes, that 
| feared to confirm their firſt ſurmiſe; but when, 
turning from the ghaſtly viſage, ſhe attempted, 
without another glance, to glide away, an unavoid- 
able view of the coat, which ſuddenly ſhe recog- 
_ nized, put her conjecture beyond all doubt, that 
ſhe now ſaw dead before her the huſband of her 
ſiſter. - 

Reſentment, in gentle minds, however merited 
and provoked, ſarvives not the breath of the of- 
fender. With the certainty no further evil can 


be practiſed, periflies vengeance againſt the culprit, , 
SI though 
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though not hatred of the guilt : and though, with 
the firſt movement of ſiſterly feelings, ſhe would 
have ſaid, Is Eugenia then releaſed ? the awe was 
too great, his own change was too ſolemn, He 
was now where no human eye could follow, no 
human judgment overtake him. 

Again fhe endeavoured to eſcape the dreadful 
ſcene, but her ſhaking limbs were refractory, and 
would not ſupport her. The mortal being re- 
quires uſe to be reconciled to its own viſible mor- 
tality ; diſmal is its view ; grim, repulſive, terrific 
its afp ect. : | 

But no ſooner was her head turned from the 
dire object, than alarm for her ſiſter took poſſeſ- 
ſion of her ſoul; and with what recollection ſhe 
poſſeſſed, ſhe determined to go to Belfont. 

An idea of any active ſervice invigorates the 
body as well as the mind. She made another effort 
to depart, but a glance ſhe knew not how to avoid 
ſhewed her, upon the coat of the right arm and 
right fide of this ghaſtly figure, large ſplaſhes of 
blood. 

With horror thus accumulated, ſhe now ſunk 
upon the floor, inwardly exclaiming : He is mur- 
dered indeed ! - - - and where may be Eugenia? 

A woman who had in charge to watch by the 
corpſe, but who had privately ſtolen out for ſorhe 
refreſhment, now returning, ſaw with affright the 
new perſon in the room, and ran to call Mrs, 
Marl; who, alarmed alſo at the fight of the young 
hdy, and at her deplorable condition, aſſiſted the 
woman -to remove her from the apartment, and - 
convey her to the chamber, where ſhe was laid 
down upon the bed, though ſhe reſiſted being un- 
dreſſed, and was ſeized with an aguiſh-ſhivering 
tit, while her eyes ſeemed emitting ſparks of fire. 

it is certainly now,” cried the, “over, and 
hence I move no more !” 

The joy with which, a few minutes before, 
ſhe would have welcomed ſuch a belief, was now 


converted into an awe unſpeakable, undefinable, 
| : The 
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The wiſh of death is commonly but diſguſt of life, 
and looks forward to nothing further than releaſe 


from worldly care :—but the ſomething yet be- 


yond - - - the ſomething unknown, untried, yet 
to come, the bourne whence no traveller returns to 
prepare ſucceeding paſſengers for what they may 
expect now abruptly preſented itſelf to her conſi- 
deration, - - - but came to ſcare, not to ſoothe. 

All here, ſhe cried, I have wiſhed to leave 
but - - have I fitted myſelf for what I am to 
meet ? 

Conſcience now ſuddenly took the reins from 
the hands of imagination, and a miſt was cleared 
away that hitherto, obſcuring every duty by det- 
pondence, had hidden from her own perceptions 
the fauity baſis of her defire. Conſcience took the 
reins—and a miſt was cleared away that had con- 
cealed from her view the cruelty of this egotiſm. 

Thoſe friends, it cried, which thus impatiently 
thou ſeekeſt to quit, have they not loved, cheriſh- 
ed, reared thee with the molt exquiſite care and 
kindneſs ? If they are offended, who has offended 
them ? If thou art now abandoned, may it not be 
from neceſſity, or from accident? When thou 
haſt inflicted upon them the ſevere pain of har- 


bouring anger againſt what is fo dear to them, 
wouldſt thou load them with regret that they ma- 
nifeſted any ſenſibility of thy errors? Haſt thou 
plunged thy houſe in calamity, and will no wor- 


thier wiſh occur to thee, than to leave it to its 
ſorrows and diſtreſs, with the aggravating pangs of 


_ cauſing thy atllicting, however blameable felf- 


deſertion? of coming to thee - - - perhaps even 
now !- - - with mild forgiveneſs, and finding 


thee a ſelf devoted corpſe ?—not fallen, indeed, by 
the profane hand of daring ſuicide, but equally 
ſelſ- murdered through wilful ſelf-neglect. 


Had the voice been allowed ſound which ſpoke 
this dire admonition, it could ſcarcely with more 
horror, or keener repentance have ſtruck her. 
That poor man,” ſhe cried, © now delivering 
up 
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up his account, by whatever hand he periſhed, ſince 
leſs principled, - leſs inſtructed than myſelf, may be 
ctiminal, perhaps, with leſs guilt!“ 

The thought now of her Father, —the piety he had 
ſtrove to inculcate into her mind; his reſignation to 
misfortune, and his truſt through every ſulfering, all 
came home to her heart, with religious veneration 
and making prayer ſucceed to remorſe, guided her to 
what ſhe knew would be his guidance if preſent, and 
ſhe deſired to hear the ſervice for the ſick. 

Peggy could not read; Mrs. Marl was too much 


engaged; the whole houte had ample employment, 


and her requeſt was unattainable, 

She then begged they would procure her a prayer- 
book, that ſhe might try to read herſelf ; but her eyes, 
heavy, aching, and dim, glared upon the paper, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing the print from the margin, 

« ] am worle!” the cried faintly, „my wiſh 
comes faſt upon me! Ah! not for my puniſhment let 
it finally arrive !”” | 

With terror, however, even more than with malady, 
ſhe now trembled. The horrible fight ſhe had wit- 
neſſed, brought death befure her in a new view. She 
feared the had been preſumptudus; ſhe felt that her 
preparations had ali been worldly, her impatience 


. Wholly ſeiliſh, She called back her wiſh, with peni- 


tence and affright : her agitation became torture, her 
1 gret Was aggravated to remorſe, her grief to deſpair. 


— 
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Wen the firſt violence of this paroxyſm of ſor- 
row abated, Camilla again ſtrove to pray, and found 
that nothing ſo much. ſtilled her, Yet, her faculties 
confuſed, hurried, and in anguiſh, permitted little 
more than incoherent ejaculations. Again ſhe ſighed 


for her Father; again the ſpitit of his inſtructions tre- 


curred, and ſhe enquired who was the clergyman ow 
_. 4 the 
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the pariſh, and if he would be humane enough to come 
and pray by one who had no claim upon him as a 
pariſhioner. 

Peggy ſaid he was a very good gentleman, and ne- 
ver refuſed even the pooreſt perſon, that begged his 
attendance, | 

„O go to him, then,” cried ſhe, © directly! 
Tell him a ſick and helpleſs ſtranger implores that he 
will read to her the prayers for the dying! -- 
Should ] yet live - - = they will compoſe and make 
me better z—if not- they will give me courage 
for my quick exit.“ | 7 
Peggy went forth, and ſhe laid her beating head 
upon the pillow, and endeavoured to quiet her nerves 
for the ſacred ceremony ſhe demanded, - | 

It was darx, and ſhe was alone; the corpſe ſhe had 


Juſt quitted ſeemed ſtill bleeding in full view. She 


cloſed her eyes, but ſtil} faw it; ſhe-opened them, 
but it was always there, She felt nearly Riff with 
horror, chilled, frozen, with ſpeechleſs apprehenſion, 

A ſlumber, feveriſh nearly to delirium, at length 
ſurpriſed her harraffed faculties z but not to afford 
them reſt. Death, in a viſible figure, ghaſtly, pallid, 
fevere, appeared before her, and with its hand, ſharp 


and forked, ſtruck abruptly upon her breaſt, She 


ſcreamed—but it was heavy as cold, and ſhe could 
not remote it, She trembled z ſhe ſhrunk from its 
touch z but it had iced; her heart-ſtrings. Every 
vein was congealed; every ſtiffened limb ſtretched to 
its full length, was hard as marbles and when again 
the made a feeble effort to rid her oppreſſed lungs of 
the dire weight that had fallen upon them, a voice 
hollow, deep, and diſtant, dreadfully pierced her ear, 
calling out:“ Thou Shaſt but thy own wiſh! Re- 
« jJoice, thou murmurer, for thou dieſt!“ Clearer, 
ſh:iller, another voice quick vibrated in the air: 


„ Whither goeſt thou, it cried, and whence 


comeſt thou ?” 
A voice from within, over which ſhe thought ſhe 
had no controul, though it ſeemed iſſuing from her 


vitals, low, hoarſe, and tremulous, anſwered, ** Whi- 
| 6c 
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« ther I go, let me reſt ! Whence J come from let 
© me not look back! Thoſe who» gave me birth, I 
„ have deſerted z my life, my vital powers I have 
& rejected“ Quick then another voice aſſailed her, 
ſo near, ſo loud, ſo terrible - - « ſhe (hricked at its 
horrible ſound, ** Prematurely,” it cried, ** thou 
«« art come, uncalled, unbidden ; thy taſk unfulfilled, 
« thy peace unearned, Follow, follow me! the 
« Records of Eternity are opened, Come! write 
« with thy own hand thy claims, thy merits to 
% mercy !“ A repelling ſelf-accuſation initantaneouſly 
overwhelmed her. O, no! no! no!“ ſhe ex- 
claimed, let me not ſign my own miſerable in- 
_ & ſufficiency l“ In vain was her appeal. A force 
unſeen, yet irreſiſtible, impelled her forward, She 
ſaw the immenſe volumes of Eternity, and her own 
hand involuntarily graſped a'pen of iron, and with a 
velocity uncontroulable wrote theſe words: Without 
4% reſignation, I have prayed for death: from impa- 
„s tjence of diſpleaſure, I have defired annihilation : 
« to diy my own eyes, I have left « - pitileſs, 
« ſelfiſh, unnatural ! « - a Father the moſt indul- 
4 gent, a Mother almoſt idolizing, to weep out 
„ their's!“ Her head would have ſunk upon the 
guilty charaQers z but her eye-lids refuſed to cloſe, 
and kept them glaring before her. They became, then, 
illuminated with burning ſulphur, She looked another 
way; but they partook of the ſame motion; ſhe caſt 
her eyes upwards, but ſhe ſaw the characters filll 
ſte turned from ſide to fide z but they were always her 
object. Loud again ſounded the ſame direful voice: 
*© Theſe are thy deſerts z write now thy claims :— 
and next, —and quick,—turn over the immortal leaves, 
and read thy doom,” - - Oh, no!” ſhe cried, 
Ob, no!“ -O, let me yet return! O, Earth, 
wich all thy ſorrows, take, take me once again, 
«© that better I may learn to work my way to that laſt 
5% harbour, which, rejecting the criminal repiner, 
opens its ſoft boſom to the firm, though ſupplicating 
« ſufferer !*”” In vain again ſhe called; -pleaded, 
knelt, wept in vain, The time, fe found, was wy 
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ſhe had lighted it while in her power; it would te- 
turn to her no more; and a thouſand voices at once, 
with awful vibration, anſwered aloud to every prayer, 
Death was thy own defire!”” Again, unlicenſed by 
her will, her hand ſerzed the iron inſtrument. The 
book was open that demanded her claims. She wrote 
w'th difficulty --- but faw that her pen made no 
mark! She looked upon the page, when ſhe thought 
ſhe had finiſhed, - - - but the paper was blank! 
Voices then, by hundreds, by thouſands, by millions, 
from fide to ſide, above, below, around, called out, 
echoed and re-echoed, ** Turn over, turn over 
and read thy eternal doom:“ In the ſame in'tant, the 
leaf, untouched, burſt open - - and - - - ſhe awoke, 
But in a trepidation fo violent, the bed ſhook under 
her, the cold ſweat, in large drops, fell from her 
forehead, and her heart Nil] ſeemed labouring under 
the adamantine preſſure of the inflexibly cold graſp of 
death, So exalted was her imagination, ſo confuled 
were all her thinking faculties, that ſhe ſtared with 
wild doubt whether then, or whether now, what ſhe 
experienced were a dream. 
In this ſuſpenſive ſtate, fearing to call, to move, 
or almoſſ to breath, ſhe remained, in perfect ſtillneſs, 
and in the dark, till little Peggy crept ſoftly into the 
chamber. | 
Certain then of her fituation, ** This has b-en,” 
ſhe cried, „only a viſion—but my conſcience has 
abetted it, and J cannot ſhake it off.“ 

When ſhe became calmer, and further recollected 
herſelf, the anxlouſly enquired if the clergyman Wo 
not come, | 

Peggy, hefitatingly, acknowledged he had 
ſent tor; her miſtreſs had imagined the reque 
ceeded from a diſturbance of mind, owing to the hght 


of the corpſe, and faid the was ſure, afier a little 


ſleep it would be forgotten, | 
„Alas!“ ſaid Camilla, diſappointed, “it is more 
neceſſary than ever! my ſenſes are wandering ; I ſeem 
havcring between life and death—Ah ! let not my 
own 
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own fearful fancies abſorb this hour of change, which 
religious rites ſhould conſecrate !“ 


Gy She then told Peggy to plead for her to her miſ- 
Ty treſs, and aſſure her that nothing elſe, after the 
0 dreadful ſhock ſhe had received, could till her mind. 


Mrs. Marl, not long after came into the room her- 
x ſelf; and enquiring how ſhe did, ſaid, if ſhe was 
really bent upon ſuch a melancholy thing, the cler- 
gyman had luckily juſt called, and would read the 
4 ſervice to her directly, if it would give her any com- 
ö | 7 fo rt. ; 
2 « O, great and infinite comfort!“ ſhe cried, and 
| begged he might come immediately, and read to her 
the prayer for thoſe of whom there is but ſmall hope 
of recovery. She would have riſen, that ſhe might 
kneel ; but her limbs would not ſecond her defire, aud 
ſhe was obliged to lie ſtill upon the outſide of the 
bed. Peggy drew the curtains, to ſhade her eyes, as 
a candle was brought into the room ; but when ſhe 
heard Mrs. Marl ſay : “Come in, Sir,” —and “ here's 
; the prayer-book ;*” overpowered with tender recol- 
lection of her Father, to whom ſuch offices were fre- 
Y quent, ſhe burſt into an agony of tears, and hid her 
face upon the pillow, | 
She ſoon, however, recovered, and the ſolemnity 
of the preparation overawed her ſorrow. Mrs. Marl 
placed the light as far as poſſible from the bed, and 
when Camilla waved her hand in token of being 
ready, ſaid, * Now, Sir, if you pleaſe.” | 
He complied, though not immediately ; but no 
ſogner had he begun, no ſooner, devoutly, yet tremb- 
Iingty pronounced, O Father of Mercies ! than a 
. m iſſued from the bed. 

e ſtopt; but ſhe did not ſpeak; and after a 
ſhort pauſe, he reſumed: but not a ſecond ſentence 
was pronounced, when ſhe feebly ejaculated, *+* Ah 
heaven !”” and the book fell from his hands. 

She ſtrove to raiſe her head, but could not ; ſhe 


opened, however, the fide curtain, to look out ; he a 
advanced at the ſame moment, to the foot of the | 
- bed 
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bed—fixed his eyes upon her face, and in a voice 
that ſeemed to come from his ſoul, exclaimed, Ca- 
milla!“ 

With a mental emotion that, for an inſtant, re- 
ſtored her ſtrength, ſhe drew again the curtain, co- 
vered up her face, and ſobbed even audibly, while 
the words, O Edgar !”? vainly ſought vent. 

He attempted not to uncloſe the curtain ſhe had 
drawn, but with a deep groan, dropping upon his 
knees on the outſide, cried, © Great d!“ but 
checking himſelf, haſtily aroſe, and mentioning to 
Nirs. Marl and to Peggy, to move ont of hearing, 
faid, through the curtain, O Camilla! what dire 
calamity has brought this about ?—ſpeak, I implore ! 
hy are you here !—why alone ?—ſpeak, ſpeak !“ 
He heard ſhe was weeping, but received yg an- 
ſwer, and with energy next to torture, excRoned ; 
« Refuſe not to truſt me !—recolleR our long friend- 
ſhip—forgive—forget its alienation !—By all you 
have ever valued—by all your wonted generoſity —lI 
call—] appeal—Camilla ! Camilla !——your filence 
rends my foul !”* a; 
Camilla had no utterance, yet could not reſiſt this 

urgency, and gently through the opening of the 

curtain, put forth her feeble hand. 

He ſeemed affected to agony ; he held it between 
each of his own, and while ſoftly he uttered, O 
ever—unchangeable generous Camilla!“ ſhe felt it 
moiſtened with his tears. k | | 
Too weak for the new ſenſation this excited, ſhe 

drew it” away, and the violence of her emotion me- 
nacing an hyſteric fit, Mrs Marl came back to her, 
and wringing his hands as he looked around the room, 
be tore himſelf away. | 2 


— 
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1 x Means to flill Agitation. 

d D ECLINING all aid, Camilla continued in the 
is ſame poſition, wrapt up, coveting the dark, and 
t - Rifling ſighs that were riſing into ſobs, till ſhe heard 
0 a gentle tap at her door. | | 

4 She ftarted, but ftill hid herſelf : Mrs Marl was 
A already gone; Peggy anſwered the fummons, and 
returned to the bed- ſide, with a note in her hand, 


begging Camilla to take it, as it came from the gen- 
tleman who was to have read the prayers. 
ls he then gone?“ cried ſhe, in a voice an- 
- nouncing deep diſappointment. 
% Yes, he went directly, my dear Lady.” 
She threw. the covering from her face, and with 
uplifted hands, exolaimed, ©* O Edgar !—could you 
ſee me thus—and leave me? Yet eagerly ſeiz- 
ing the letter, called for a candle, and ſtrove to read 
it. But the characters ſeemed double to her weak 
and dazzled eyes, and ſhe was forced to relinquiſh 
the attempt. She preſſed it to her boſom, and again 
covered herſelf up. | | 
Something, nevertheleſs, like internal revival once 
more, tb her own unſpeakable amazement, began 
. Auttering at her breaſt. She had ſeen the beloved 
of her heart—dearer to her far than the life ſhe 
thought herſelf reſigning ; ſeen him penetrated to 
anguiſh by her ſituation, awakened to the tendereſt 
recollections, and upon her hand had dropt a teſti- 
mony of his ſenſibility, that, dead as ſhe had thought 
herſelf to the world, its views, its hopes, its cares, 
paſſed ſtraight to her heart—that wonderful repoſi- | =>. 
tory of ſucceflive emotions, whence the expulſion of | 
one "ſpecies of intereſt but makes way for the en- 
trance of another; and which vainly, while yet in 


mortal 
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mortal life, builds, even from hour to hour, upon 
any chaſm of mortal ſolicitude. 

While wrapt up in this reverie, poignantly agi- 
tating, yet undefinably ſoothing, upon the retura of 
Edgar to England, and his aſtoniſhing appearance in 
her room, her attention was again arouſed by ano- 
ther gentle tap at the door, | 

Peggy opened it, and left the room; but ſoon 
came back, to beg an anſwer to the note, for which 
the gentleman was waiting upon the ſtairs. 

„ Waiting?“ ſhe repeated, in extreme trepidati- 
on, „e is he not then gone?“ 

“No, ma' am, only out of the room; he cant 
go away without the anſwer, he ſays.” 

A ſenſation of pleaſure was now ſo new to Ca- 
milla, as almoſt to be too potent either for her 
ſtrength or her intellects. She doubted all around 
her, doubted what ſhe heard, doubted even her ex- 
iſtence. Edgar, could it be Edgar who was wait- 
ing for an anſwer ?—who was under the ſame roof — 
who had been in the ſame room—who was now ſe- 
parated from her but by a thin wainſcot?— ““ O no, 
no, no!“ ſhe cried, “ my ſenſes all delude me ! one 
viſion after another beguiles my deranged imagina- 
tion !” Yet ſhe called Peggy to her again, again 
"aſked her if it were indeed true; and, bidding her 
once more bring the candle, the new ſpirit with 
which ſhe was invigorated, enabled her to perſevere 
in her efforts, till ſhe made out the following lines, 
which were ſealed, but not directed. ' 


«© The ſorrow, the tumult of my ſoul, I attempt 
not to paint. Forgive, O Camilla ! an intruſion 
which circumſtances made reſiſtleſs. Deign to bury 
in kind oblivion all remembrance but of our early 
friendſhip our intuitive attachment, our confidence, 
eſteem, and happy juvenile intercourſe ; and under 
ſuch auſpices—animated as they are innocent—per- 
mit me to haſten Mrs, Tyrold to this ſpot, or truſt 


me—T conjure—with the myſtery of this dreadful 
deſolation 
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deſolation=O Camilla by all the ſcenes that have 
aſſed between us—by the impreſſion indelible they 

= engraved upon my heart, wound not the molt 

faithful of your friends by rejecting his ſervices |! 


E. M.” 


Diſſolved in tears of tenderneſs, relieving, nay de- 
lightful, ſhe immediately ſent him word that ſhe 
accepted his kind office, and ſhould feel eternal gra- 
titude if he would acquaint her friends with her 
ſituation. | 

Peggy ſoon informed her the gentleman was 
gone ; and ſhe then inquired why he had been 
brought to her as a clergyman. 

The little girl gave the account with the utmoſt 
ſimplicity. Her miſtreſs, ſhe ſaid, knew the gentle- 
man very well, who was *Squire Mandlebert, and 
lived at a great houſe not many miles off ; and had 
juſt alighted to bait his horſes, as ſhe went to aſk 
about ſending for the clergyman. He inquired who 
was ill; and her miſtreſs ſaid it was a Lady who 
had gone out of her mind, by ſeeing a dead body, 
and raved of nothing but having prayers read to her 
which her huſband would do, when his houſe was 
clear, if the humour laſted : for they had nobody to 
ſend three miles off ; and by drawing the curtains, 
- ſhe would not know if it was a clergyman or not. 
The young *Squire then aſked if ſhe was a lodger 
or a traveller, and her miſtreſs anſwered : * She's a 
traveller, Sir ; and if it had not been for Peggy's 
knowing her, we ſhould have been afraid who ſhe 
might be; for ſhe ſtays here, and never pays us; 
only ſhe has given us a watch and a locket for 
pledges.” Then he aſked on ſome more queſtions, 
continued Peggy, and preſently defired to fee the 
locket ; and when he had looked at it, he turned as 
white as a ſheet, and ſaid he muſt ſee the lady. Her 
miſtreſs ſaid ſhe was-laid down upon the bed, and 
ſhe could not ſend in a gentleman ; unleſs it was her 
huſband ; juſt to quiet her poor head by reading her 

Vox. III, P a prayer 
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a prayer or two. So then the *Squire ſaid he'd take 
the prayer book and read to her himſelf, if ſhe'd 
ſpare time to go into the room firſt, and ſhut up the 
curtains. So her miſtreſs ſaid no, at firſt ; but Peggy 
ſaid the poor lady fretted on ſo badly, that preſently 
up they came together. 

Ahl dear darling locket! internally cried Camilla, 
how from the firſt have I loved—how to the laſt will 
prize it! Ah dear darling locket ho for ever 
while 1 live will I wear it in my boſom ! 

A calm now took place of her agonies that made 
her ſeem in a renovated exiſtence, till fleep, by gen- 
tle approaches, ſtole upon her again : not to bring 
to her the dread viſion which accompanied its firſt re- 
turn ; nor yet to allow her tranquil repoſe. A. ſofter 
form appeared before her; more afflictive, though 
not ſo horrible; it was the form of her Mother; 
all diſpleaſure removed from her penetrating counte- 
nance z no longer in her dying child viewing the 

child that had offended her ; yet while forgiving and 
embracing, ſeeing her expire in her arms, 

She awaked, affrighted, —ſhe ſtarted, ſhe fat up- 
right ; ſhe called aloud upon her Mother, and wildly 
Jooking around, thought ſhe ſaw her at the foot of 
the bed. 

She croſſed her eyes with her hands, to endeavour 
to clear her fight : but the object only ſeemed more 
diſtinct. She bent forward, ſeeking conviction, yet 
incredulous, though ſtill meeting the ſame form. 

Sighing, at laſt, from fruitleſs fatigue ; 'tis won» 
drous odd,” ſhe cried, .** but I now never know W 
I wake or when Ifleep !”? * 
The form glided away; but with motion ſo palpa- 
ble, ſhe could no longer believe herſelf played upon 

imagination, Awe-impreſt, and wonder-ſtruck, 
ſhe ſoftly opened her ſide-curtain to look after it. It 
had ftopt by a high cheſt of drawers, againſt which, 

4 leaning its head upon its arm, it ſtood erect, but 

ſeemed weeping. She could not diſcern the face; 


but the whole figure had the ſame ſacred IS: 
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The pulſes of her head beat now with ſo much 
violence, ſhe was forced to hold her temples. Doubt, 
dread, and hope ſeized every faculty at once; till, 
at length, the upraiſed arm of the form before her 
dropt, and ſhe diſtinaly ſaw the 3 *I 30 
herſelf! it is my Mother!“ ſhe ſcreamed, rather 
than pronounced, and threw herſelf from the bed to 
the floor. | 

„ Yes! it is your Mother!“ was repeated, in a 
tone ſolemn and penetrating ;—* to what a ſcene, 
O Camilla, returned; her houſe abandoned—her ſon 
in exile—her Eugenia loſt—her huſband, the prop of 
all where ſhe durſt not name !—and thou, the child 
of her boſom !—the conſtant terror, yet conſtant 


darling of her ſoul-where, and how, does ſhe ſee, 


197 


does ſhe meet thee again—O Camilla ! 

Then tenderly, though with anguiſh, bending over 
her, ſhe would have raiſed, and helped her to return 
to the bed: but Camilla would not be aided ; ſhe 
would not lift up her eyes; her face ſought the 
ground, where leaning it upon her hands, without 
defiring to ſpeak, without withing to ſtir, torn by 
ſelf-reproaches that made her deem herlelf unworthy 
to live, ſhe remained ſpeechleſs, immoveable. 

cc Repreſs, repreſs,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, gently, 
yet firmly, . thele ſtrong feelings, uſeleſsly torturing 
to us both. Raiſe your head, my poor girl—raiſe — 
and repoſe it upon the breaſt of your Mother,” 

«© Of my Mother!“ repeated Camilla, in a voice 
hardly audible ; “ have I a Mother—who again will 
own the blaſt of her hopes and happineſs ?—the diſ- 

race, the ſhame of the beſt and moſt injured of 

athers!“ 

« Let us pray,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, with a ſigh, 
« that theſe evils may paſs away, and by ſalutary 
exertions, not deſponding repinings, earn back our 
fugitive peace.“ 

Again the then would have raiſed her; but Ca- 
milla ſunk from all aſſiſtance: No,” ſhe cried, © I 
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am unworthy your lenity—I am unable event 
bear it | 
„Camilla,“ ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, ſteadily, “ it is 
time to conquer this impetuous ſenſibility, which 
already, in its effects, has nearly broken all our 
hearts. With what horror have we miſſed—with 
what agony ſought you ! Now then, that at length, 
we find you, excite not new terror, by conſigning 
yourſelf to willing deſpair.” | 
Struck with extreme dread of committing yet 
further wrong, ſhe lifted up her head, with inten- 
tion to have riſen; but the weak ſtate of her body, 
forgotten by herſelf, and by Mrs. Tyrold unſuf. 
pected, took its turn for demanding attention. 
„Alas! my poor Child,” cried ſhe, © what 
horrible havock has this ſhort abſence produced ! 
O Camilla! - - - with a ſoul of feeling fike yours, 
—ſtrong, tender, generous, and but too much 
much alive, how is it you can thus have forgotten 
the firſt ties of your duty, and your heart, and 
have been wrought upon by your own forrows to 
forget the ſorrows you inflict? Why have you thus 
fled us? thus abandoned yourſelf to deſtruCtion ? 
Vas our anger to be ſet in competition with our 
miſery? Was the fear of diſpleaſure, from parents 
who ſo tenderly love you, to be indulged at the 
riſk of never ending regret to the moſt lenient of 
Fathers? and nearly the loſs of ſenſes to a Mother 
who, from your birth, has idolized you 1n her 
inmoſt ſoul 2” * r 
Bending then over her, ſhe folded her in her 
arms; where Camilla, overpowered with the ſtrug- 
gles of joy and contrition, ſunk nearly lifeleſs. 
Mrs. Tyrold, ſeeing now her bodily feebleneſs, 
put her to bed, with words of ſoothing tender- 
neſs, no longer blended with retroſpective inveſti- 
zation; conjuring her to be calm, to remember 
whoſe peace and happineſs were encircled in her 
life and health, and to remit to her fuller ſtrength 
31] further intereſting diſcourſe, 
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« Ah! my Mother!” cried Camilla, © tell me 
firſt—if the time may ever come when with truth 
you can forgive me?” 

„Alas, my darling chid!” anſwered the gene- 
rous Mother, „ have myſelf now to pardon that 
I forgave thee not at firſt!” 

Camilla ſeemed tranſported to another region 
with difficulty Mrs. Tyrold could hold her in her 
bed, though hovering over her pillow with inceſſant 
careſſes: but to raiſe her eye only to meet that of 
her Mother—not as her fertile terror had prophe- 
fied, darting unrelenting ire, but ſoftly ſolicitous, 
and exquiſitely kind; to feel one loved hand anxi- 
ouſly upon her forehead, and to glue her own _ 
upon the other; to find fears that had made exi 
eace inſupportable, transformed into ſecurity that 
rendered it delicious; with a floating, uncertain, 
yet irrepreſſible hope, that to Edgar ſhe owed this 
reſtoration, cauſed a revulſion in all her feelings, 
that ſoon operated upon her frame—not, indeed, 
with tranquillity, but with rapture approaching to 
delirium :—when ſuddenly, a heavy, lumbering 
noiſe, appalled her. Ah, my Mother!” ſhe 
faintly cried, + our beloved Eugenia! - - that 
noiſe - - - where—and how—is Eugenia *—The 
wretched Mr. Bellamy is no more!“ 

Mrs. Tyrold anſwered, ſhe was acquainted with 
the whole dreadful buſineſs, and would relate it 
in a ſeaſon of more ſerenity; but meanwhile, as 
repoſe, the well knew, never aſſociated with ſul- 
penſe, ſhe ſatisfied immediate anxiety, by afluranc- 
es that Eugenia was ſafe, and at Etheringtou. 

This was a joy ſcarce inferior to that which ſo 
recently had tranſported her: but Mrs. Tyrold, 
gathering from the good Peggy, that ſhe had not 
been in bed, nor ſcarce taſted food, fince ſhe had 
been at the half-way houſe, refuſed all particulars, 
till ſhe had been refreſhed with nouriſhment and 
reſt. The firſt immediately was ordered, and im- 
mediately taken; and Mrs. Tyrold, to propitiate 
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the ſecond, inſiſted upon total ſilence, and pre- 
pared to fit up with her all night. | 

Long as the extreme agitation of her ſpirits 
diſtanced 


Tir'd Nature's ſweet reflorer, balmy fleep,* 


the change from ſo much miſery to heart-felt peace 
and jov, with the judicious nurſing and reſtoratives 
deviſed by Mrs. Tyrold, for her weak and half 
famiſhed frame, made her ſlumber, when at 
_ it arrived, laſt ſo long that, though 


broken by frequent ſtarts, ſhe awoke not till late 


* 
* 


the next morning. 

Her eyes then opened upon a felicity that again 
made her think herſelf in a new world. Her 
Mother, leaning over her, was watching her 
breath, with hands uplifted for her preſervation, 
and looks of fondneſs which ſeemed to mark that 
her happineſs depended upon it's being granted; 
but as ſhe raiſed herſelf, to throw her arms around 
the loved maternal neck, the ſhadow of another 


form, quickly, yet gently receding, ſtruck her 
fight; - - - © Ah, Heaven!” ſhe exclaimed, « who 


is that? 

* Will you be good,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold gently, 
* be tranquil, be compoſed, and earn that I ſhould 
tell yon who has been watching by you this hour?“ 

Camilla could not wniwer; cereaiu, now, who it 
muſt be, her emotions became again uncontroula- 
dle; her horror, her remorſe, her ſelf-abhorrence 
revived, and agonizingly exclaiming, *Tis my 


Father !-O, where can I hide my head*” She 


ſtrove again to envelop herſelf with the bed- 
curtain from all view. 

* Here—in his own arms—upon his own breaſt 
you ſhall hide it,” ſaid Mr. Tyrold, returning to 
the bed-ſide, © and all now ſhall be forgotten, but 
thankfulneſs that our afflictions ſeem finding their 
period,” 
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« O my Father! my Father!” cried Camilla, 
forgetting her ſituation, in her defire to throw 
herſelf at his feet, “can you ſpeak to me thus, 
after the woe—the diſgrace J have brought upon 
you? El deſerve your malediction - - I expected 
to be ſhut out from your heart, —I thought myſelf. 
abandoned—1 looked forward only in death to re- 
ceiving your forgiveneſs !—" 

Mrs. Tyrold held her ſtill, while her Father 
now bleſſed and embraced her, each uttering, in 
the ſame moment, whatever was ſofteſt to conſole 
her: but all her quick feelings were re-awakened 
beyond their power to appeaſe them; her penitence 
tortured, her very gratitude tore her to pieces: 
O my Mother, the cried, “ how do you forbear 
to ſpurn me? Can you think of what is paſſed, 
and ſtil} pronounce your pardon? Will you not 
draw it back at the fight of my injured Father? 
Are you not tempted to think I deſerve eternal 
baniſhment from you both ?—and to repent that 
you have not ordered it?” 

No, my deareſt Child, no! I lament only that 
J took you not at once to your proper ſecurity 
to theſe arms, my Camilla, that now fo fondly in- 
fold you! to this boſom— my darling girl here 
my heart beats your welcome!” 

Lou make me too—too- happy ! the change is 
almoſt killing! my Mother—my deateſt Mother! 
I did not think you would permit me to ever 
call you ſo again! My Father I knew would par- 
don me, for the chief ſuffering was his own; but 
even he, I never expected could look at me thus 
benignly again! and hardly—hardly would he have 
been tried, if the evil had been reverſed!” | 

Mr. Tyrold exhorted her to ſilent compoſure; 
but finding her agitation overpower even her own 
efforts, he ſummoned her to join him in ſolemn 
thanks for her reſtoration. 

Awfully, though moſt gratefully impreſſed by 


fuch a call, ſhe checked her emotion, and devoutly 
obeyed; 
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obeyed: and the ſhort but pious ceremony quieted 
her nerves, and calmed her mind, 

The gentleſt tranquillity then took place in her 
breaſt, of the tumultuous joy which had firſt 
chaced her deadly affliction. The ſoothing, how- 
ever ſerious turn, given by devotion to her changed 

ſenſations, ſoftened the acute exceſs of rapture 
which mounted felicity nearly to. agony. More 
en, as well as fafer than any ſpeech, was the 
pauſe of deep gratitude, the filence of humble 
praiſe, which enfued. Camilla, in each hand held 
one of each beloved Parent; alternately ſhe preſſed 
them with grateful reverence to her lips, alter— 
nately her eye ſought each revered countenance, 
and received, in the beaming fondneſs they emit— 
ted, a benediction that was balm to every woe. 
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Means to obtain a Boon. 


M R. Tyrold was ſoon, by urgent claims, forced 
to leave them; and Camilla, with ſtrong ſecret 
anxiety to know if Edgar had cauſed this bleſt 
meeting, led to a general expianation upon paſt 
events. 

And now, to her utter amazement, ſhe found 
that her letter ſent by the labourer had never been 
received, 

Mrs. Tyrold related, that ſhe had no ſooner 
read the firſt letter addrefſed to her through Lavi- 
nia, than, ſoftened and affected, ſhe wrote an an- 
ſwer of the utmoſt kindneſs to Belfont; deſiring 
Camilla to continue with her ſiſter till called for 
by Miſs Margland, in her return home from Mrs, 
Macderſey. The viſit, meanwhile to Cleves, had 
tranſpired through Jacob, and, much touched by, 


vet much blaming her travelling thus alone, ſhe 
| wrote 
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wrote to her a ſecond time, charging her to remove 
no more from Belfont without Miſs Margland. 
But, on the preceding morning, the firit letter had 
been returned with a note from Eugenia, that her 
ſiſter had ſet out two days before for Ethe ington. 
The moment of this intelligence, was the moſt 
dreadful to Mr. Tyrold and herſelf of their lives. 
Every ſpecies of conjecture was horrible. He ſet 
out inſtantly for Belfont, determining to make 
enquiries at every inn, houſe, and cottage, by the 
way; but by taking, unfortunately, the road through 
Alton, he had miſſed the half way houſe. In the 
evening, while, with apprehenſions ſurpaſſing all 
deſcription, ſhe was waiting, ſome news, a chaiſe 
drove up to the door. She flew out, but ſaw in 
it - - - alone, cold, trembling, and ſcarce in her 
ſenſes, Eugenia. Inſtantly imagining ſhe came 
with tidings of fatal tendency concerning Camilla, 
ſhe ſtarted back, exclaiming, © All then, is over?“ 
The chaiſe-door had been opened; but Eugenia, 
ſhaking too violently to get out; only, and faintly, 
anſwered, “ Yes! my Mother - - - all is over !—” 
The miſtake was almoſt inſtantaneous death to 
her—though the next words of Eugenia cleared it 

up, and led to her own dreadful nar rative. 
Bellamy, as ſoon as Camilla had left Belfont, 
had made a peremptory demand that his wife ſhould 
claim, as if for ſome purpoſe of her own, a large 
ſum of Sir Hugh. Her ſteady reſiſtance ſent him from 
the houſe 1n a rage;. and ſhe ſaw no more of him 
till that day at noon, when he returned in a deep- 
er, blacker wrath than ſhe had ever yet ſeen; and 
vowed. that nothing leſs than her going in perſon 
to her uncle with his requeſt, ſhould induce him 
ever to forgive her, When he found her reſolute 
in refuſal, he ordered a chaiſe, and made her get 
into it, without ſaying for what purpoſe. She ſaw 
they were travelling towards Cleves, but he did 
not once ſpeak, except where they changed horſes, 
till they came upon the croſs road, leading to the 
half-way houſe, Suddenly then, bidding the 
P 3 poſtillion 
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poſtillion ſtop at the end of a lane, he told him he 
was going to look at a little farm, and, ordering 
him to wait, made her alight and walk down it till 
they were out of ſight of the man and the carri- 
age. Fiercely, then ſlopping ſhort, © Will you 
give me,” he cried, © your promiſe, upon oath, 


that you will aſk your Uncle for the money?” 


Indeed, Mr. Bellamy, I cannot!” ſhe anſwered, 
« Enough!” he cried, and took from his pocket 
a piſtol. © Good Heaven,” ſhe faid, © you will 
not murder me? -“ J cannot live without the 
money myſelf,” he anſwered, © and why ſhould I 
let you?” He then felt in his waiſtcoat pocket, 
whence he took two bullets, telling her, ſhe ſhould 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing him load the piſtol; 
and that when one bullet had diſpatched her, the 
. ether ſhould diſappoint the executioner. Horror 

now conquered her, and ſhe ſolemnly 1 to 
aſk whatever he dictated. I muſt hold the piſtol 
to your ear,” cried he, © while you take your 
oath. See! 'tis loaded This is no child's play.” 
He then lifted it up; but, at the fame moment, 
a diſtant voice exclaimed, © Hold villain! or you 


are a dead man!” Starting, and meaning to hide 


it within his waiſtcoat, his hand ſhook—the piſtol 
went off—it ſhot him through the body, and he 
dropt down dead. Without ſenſe or motion, ſhe 
fell by his fide; and upon recovering found herſelf 
again in the chaiſe, The poſtillion, who knew 
her, had carried her thither, and brought her on 
to Etherington, She then conjured that proper 
om might go back with the driver, and that 
er Father would have the benevolence to ſuper- 
intend all that could be done that would be moſt 
reſpectfully decent. 
he poſtillion acknowledged that it was himſelf 
who had cried, Hold villain! A ſuſpicion of ſome 
miſchief had occured to him from ſeeing the end 


of a piſtol jerk from the pocket of the gentleman, | 


as he got out of the chaiſe; and begging a man, 


who accidentally paſled while he waited, to * 
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his horſes, he ran down a field by the fide of the 
lane, whence he heard the words: The piſtol is 
loaded, and for no child's play!“ upon which, 
ſeeing it raiſed, and the young Lady ſhrink, he 
called out. Yet Eugenia proteited herſelf con- 
vinced that Bellamy had no real deſign againſt 


either his own life or her's, though terror, at the 


moment, had conquered her: he had meant but to 
affright her into conſent, knowing well her word 
once given, with whatever violence torn from. 
her, would be held ſacred. TFhe reſt was dreadful. 
accident, or Providence in that form playing upon 
himſelf his own toils. The pious young Widow 
was ſo miſerable at this ſhocking exit, and the 
ſhocking manner in which the remains were left 
expoſed, that her Mother had ſet out herſelf to 
ive orders in perſon, from the half-way houſe, 
De bringing thither the body, till Mr. Tyrold 
could give his own directions. She found, how- 
ever, that buſineſs already done. The man called 
by the poſtillion had been joined by a party of la- 
bourers, juſt leaving off work; thoſe had gathered 
others; they. had procured ſome broad planks: 
which ſerved for a bier, and had humanely con- 
veyed the body to the inn, where the landlord was 
aſſured the poſtillion would come back with ſome 
account of him, though little Peggy had only 
learnt in general that he had been found murdered 

near a wood. | 
„Eugenia is juſt now,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold in 
concluſion, * plunged into an abyis of ideas, 
frightful to her humanity,» and oppreſſive to the 
tenderneſs of her heart. Her nature-is too noble 
to rejoice in a releaſe to herſelf, worked by means 
ſo horrible, and big with notions of retribution 
for the wretched culprit, at which even vengeance 
the moſt implacable might ſhudder,. Nevertheleſs, 
all avill imperceptibly paſs away, ſave the pity in- 
herent in all good minds for vice and its penalties, 
To know agabrupt puniſhment, and not to be 
ſhocked, would be inhuman; but to grieve with 
: any 
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any regard for a man of ſuch principles and conduct 
would be an outrage to all chat they have injured and 
offended,” 

This view of the tranſaRion, by better reconciling 
Camilla to the ultimatelot of her ſiſter, brought her back 
to reflect upon her own, Still ſhe had not gathered with 
preciſion how ſhe had been difcovered, To pronounce 
the name of Edgar was impoſſible z but after a long 
pauſe, which Mrs. Tyrold had hoped was given again 
to repoſe, ſhe ventured to ſay, ** I] have not yet 
heard, my deareſt Mother, to what benign chance I 
immediately owe my preſent unſpeakable, unmerited 
happineſs ?”? 

Mrs. Tyrold looked at her a moment in ſilence, as 
if to read what her queſtion offered beyond its mere 
words : but ſhe ſaw her eye haftily withdrawn from 
the examination, and her cheeks ſuddenly invelloped 
with the bed cloaths. | 

Quietly, and without turning towards her again, 
ſhe reſumed her narrative. 

engaged the worthy poſtillion of my poor Eu- 

nia to drive me, purpoſing to ſend Ambroſe on with 
him, while I waited at the half-way houſe : but, 
about two miles off, Ambroſe, who rode before, was 
ſtopt by a gentleman, whom he met in a poſt chaiſe 
when I came up to him, I ſtopt alſo. It was Mr. 
Mandlebert.“ | 

Camilla, who had looked up, now again haſtily 
drew back, and Mrs T'yrold, after a ſhort pauſe, went 
on. 
« His intelligence, of courſe, finiſhed my ſearch, 
My firſt idea was to convey you inſtantly home; but 
the particulars I gathered made me fear removing 

ou. When I entered your room, you were aſleep ;— 
I dreaded to ſurpriſe, yet could not refrain taking a 
view of you, and while I looked, you ſuddenly 
awoke,” | | 

% Ah? thought Camilla, 'tis to Edgar, then, that 
ultimately I owe this Hleſt moment! 


“ But my Father,“ ſhe cried, my deareſt Mother, 


how came my dear Father (0 know Where you had 
found me 75, | + 
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e At Belfont he learnt the way you had ſet out, 
and that Eugenia and Bellamy were from home; and, 
without lots of time - - « regardleſs of the night and 
of fafting, - - he returned by a route through which 
he traced you at every inn where you had changed 
horſes. He, alſo, entered as you were fleeping—and 
we watched together by your fide,” 

Again filial gratitude ſilenced all but itſelf, and 
ſleep, the ſofteſt ſhe bad known for many months, ſoon 

ave to oblivion every care in Camilla, 

The changeful tide of mental ſpirits from miſery to 
enjoyment, is not more rap'd than the tranſition from 
perſonal danger to ſafety, in the elaſtic period of 
youth, Tis the epoch of extremes; and moderation, 
by which alone we learn the true uſe of our bleſſings, 
is a wiſdom we are frequently only taught to appte- 
ciate when redundance no longer requires its practice. 

Camilla, from ſorrow the mott delolate, bounded 
to joy that refuled a lolicitude z and from an illneſs 
that held her ſuſpended between delitium and diſſolu- 
tion, to eaſe that had no complaint. The ſufferings 
which had deprived her of the benefit of the reſt and 
nouriſhment were no ſooner removed, than ſhe appeared 
to be at once reſtored to health; though to repair the 
waſtes of ſtrength ſome time yet was neceſſary. 

Mrs. Tyrold determined to carry her this afternoon 
to Etherington. The remains of the wretched Bella- 
my, in a coffin and hearſe brought from Wincheſter, 
had been ſent to Belfont in the morning: and Mr, 
Tyrold had followed, to give every direction that he 
ſhould be buried as the maſter of the houſe z without 
reference to the conduct which had forteited all ſuch 
reſpect. 

Though the evil committed by the non- deliverence of 
Camilla's letter was now paſſed all remedy, Mrs. Ty- 
rold thought it every way right to endeavour to diſcover 
where laid the blame; and by the two uſual modes of 
menace and promiſes, ſhe learnt that the countryman, 
when he ſtopt to drink by the way, had in lightin 
his pipe, let the letter take fire; and fearing to lol 
the recompenſe he had expected, had ſet his conſcience 


apart 
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apart for a crown, and returned with the eventful 
ſalſehood, which had made Camilla think herſelf 
abandoned, and her friends deplore as her as loſt. 

For the benefit of thoſe with whom, in future, he 
might have to deal, Mrs. Tyrold took ſome pains to 
repreſent to him the cruel evils his diſhoneſty had pro- 
duced; but, ſtupid rather than wicked, what he had. 
done had been without weighing right from- wrong, 
and what he heard was without underſtanding it, 

Camilla found with extreme fatisfation, that Mrs. 
Tyrold, notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſs of the preſent 
family ceconomy, meant liberally to recompenſe Mrs. 
Marl, for the trouble and patience with which ſhe had 
attended to a guelt ſo little protitable.: while Peggy, 
to whoſe grateful remembrance ſhe owed the conſi- 
deration ſhe had met with in her deſerted condition, 
was rewarded by a much larger ſum than ſhe had ever 
be fore poſſeſſed. Camilla was obliged to confeſs ſhe 
had parted with two pledges for future payment :. the 
watch was reclaimed without difficulty; but ſhe ſhew- 
ed fo much. diſtteſs in naming the locket, that Mrs. 
Tyrold, though ſhe looked anxiouſly ſurpriſed, da» 
manded it without enquiring into its hiſtory, 

The excets of delight to Camilla in preparing to 
return to Etherington, rendered: her infenſible to all 
fatigue, till the was deſcending the ſtairs 3. when the 
recollection of the ſhock ſhe had received from the 
corpſe of Bellamy, made her tremble ſo exceedingly, 
that ſhe could ſcarce walk paſt che door of the room 
in which it had been laid.“ Ah, my deareſt Mo- 
ther,” ſhe cried, ** this houſe muſt give me always 
the moſt penetrating ſenſations: I have experienced in 
it the deepeſt grief, and the moſt heart- ſoothing enjoy- 
ment that ever, perhaps, gave place one to the other. 
in ſo ſhort a time f” | 


* * * * 


Ambroſe had announced their intended arrival, and 
at the door of the houſe, the timid, but affectionate 
Lavinia was waiting to receive them; and as Camilla, 
in alighüng, met her tender embraces, a well-known 
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voice reached her ears, calling out in hurried accents, 
© Where is the ? Is ſhe come indeed? Are you quite 
ſure ?” And Sir Hugh, hobbling rather than walking 
into the hall, folded her in his feeble arms, ſobbing 
over her: „I can't believe it for joy! Poor ſinner 
that I am, and the cauſe of all our bad doings! how 
can ] have deſerved ſuch a thing as this, to have my 
own little Girl come back to me ? whieh could not 
have made my heart gladder, if I had had no ſhare in 
al! this bad miſchief ! which, God knows I've had 
enough, owing to my poor head doing always for the 
worſt, for all my being the oldeſt of us all; which is 
a thing l've often thought remarkable enough, in the 
point of my knowing no better; which however, I 
hope my dear little Darling will excuſe for the fake of 
my love, which is never happy but in ſeeing her.“ 
The heart of Caniila bounded with grateful joy at 
fight of this dear Uncle, and at ſo tender a reception 2 
and while with equal emotion, and equal weakneſs, 
they were unable to ſupport either each other or them- 
ſelves, the worthy old Jacob, his eyes running over, 
came (0 help his Maſter back to the parlour, and Mrs, 
Tyrold and Lavinia conveyed thither Camilla: who 
was but juſt placed upun a ſofa, by the fide of her 
fond Uncle, when the door of an inner apartment was 
ſoftly opened, and pale, wan, and meagre, Eugenia 
appeared at it, ſaying, as faintly, yet with open arms, 
the advanced to Camilla: “ Let me too—your poor 
harrafſed, but half-alive Eugenia, make one in this 
precious ſcene! Let me ſee the joy of my kind Uncle 
—the revival of my honoured Mother, the happineſs 


of my dear Lavinia—and feel even my own heart beat 


once more with delight in the boſom of its darling 
Siſter! - - - my ſo mourned—but now for ever, I truſt, 
reſtored to me, moſt dear Camilla!“ 

Camilla, thus encircled in her Mother's, Uncle's, 
Siſter*s, arms at once, gaiped, ſighed, ſmiled, and 
ſhed tears in the ſame grateful minute, while fondly 
the ſtrove to articulate, ** Am J again at Etherington 
and at Cleves in one? And thus indulgently re- 
ceived ? thus more than forgiven? My heart wants 
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room for its joy! my Mother! my Siſters! if you 
knew what deſpair has been my portion ! I feared even 
the ſight of my dear Uncle himſelf, leſt the ſorrows 
and the errors of a creature he ſo kindly loved, ſhould 
have demolifhed his generous heart !” 


«© Mine, my deareſt little Girl ?” cried the Baro- 


net, why what would that have ſignified, in com- 
pariſon to ſuch a young one as yours, that ought to 
know no ſorrow yet a while ? God knows, it being 
time enough to begin: for it is but melancholy at beſt, 
the cares ot the world; which if you can't keep off 
now, will be overtaking you at every turn,” | 

Mrs. Tyrold entreated Camilla might be ſpared 
further converſation. Eugenia had already glided back 
to her chamber, and begged, this one ſolacing inter- 
view over, to be diſpenſed with from joining the 
family at pteſent z Camilla was removed alſo to her 
chamber; and the tender Mother divided her time and 
ber cares between theſe two recovered treaſures of her 
tondeſt aſſection. 


—_ 


DPueftions and Anſwers, 


Ma. Tyrold did not return till the next day from 
Beifont, whete, through the account he gave from 
his Daughter, the violent exit of the miſerable Bella- 
my was brought in accidental death. Various citcum- 
ſtances had now acquainted: him with the hiſtory of 
that wretched man, who was the younger fon. of the 
maſter of a great gaming-houſe. In his firſt youth, 
he had been utterly neglected, and left to run wild 
whither he choſe but his father afterwards becoming 
very rich, had beſtowed upon him as good an educa- 
tion as the late period at which it was begun could 
allow. He was intended for a lucrative buſinefs ; 
but he had no application, and could tetain no _ 
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he went into the army z but he had no courage, and 
was ſpeedily caſhiered. Inheriting a paſſion for the 
means by which the parental fortune had been raiſed, 
he devoted himſelf next to its purſuit, and won very 
largely. But as extravagance and good Juck, by long 
cuſtom, go hand in hand, he ſpent as faſt as he ac» 
quired z and upon a tide of fortune in his disfavour, 
was tempted to reverſe chances by unfair play, was 
found out, and as ignominiouſſy chaced fron: the field 
of hazard as from that of patriotiſin. His father was 
no more; his eldeſt brother would not aſſiſt him; he 
ſold therefore his houſe, and all he poſſeſſed hut his 
wardrobe, and, relying upon a very uncommonly 
handſome face and perſon, determined to ſeek a fairer, 
lot, by eloping, if pothble, and with ſome heireſs 
He thought it however prudent not only to retire 
from London, but make a little change in his name, 
which from Nicholas Gwigg he refined into Alphonſo 
Bellamy. He began his career by a tour into Wales ; 
where he infinuated himſelf into the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Eton, juſt after ſhe had marri-d Miſs Melmond 
to Mr, Berlinton: and though this was not an inter- 
courſe that could travel to Gretna-green, the beauty 
and romantic turn of the bride of fo diſproportioned a 
marriage, opened to his unprincipled mind a ſcheme 
yet more flagi.ious, Fortunately, however, for his 
fair deſtined prey, ſoon after the connexion was form- 
ed, ſhe left Wales; and the ſearch of new adventures 
carried him, by various chances, into Hampſhire, 
But he had eftabliſhed with her, a correſpondence, 
and when he had caught, or rather forced, an heireſs 
into legal ſnares, the diſcovery of who and what he 
was, became leſs important, and he ventured again 
to town, and renewed his heinous plan, as well as his 
inveterate early habits z till ſurpri ſed by ſome unplea- 
ſant recolleQors, debts of honour, which he had found 
it convenient to elude upon leaving the Capital, were 
claimed, and found it impoſſible to appear without 
ſatisfying ſuch demands. Thence his cruel and inor- 
di nate perſecution of his unhappy wife for money; 
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and thence, ultimately, the brief vengeance, which 
had reverberated upon his own head, 


* * * * 


Camilla, whoſe danger was the reſult of felf- 
neglect, as her ſufferings had all flowed from mental 
anguiſh, was already able to go down to the tiudy 
upon the arrival of Mr. Tyrold : where he received, 
with grateful rapture, the tender bi-{lings which wel- 
comed her to the paternal arms—io her home—to 
peace—to fafety—and primeval joy, 

Mr. Tyrold, ſparing to her yet weak nerves any 
immediate explanations upon the paſt, cilied upon 
his wife to aid him to communicate, in the quicteſt 
manner, what had been done at Belfont to Eugenia; 
charging Camilla to take no part in a ſcene inevitably 
ſhocking. 

Once more in the appropriate apartment of her Fa- 
ther, where all her eariicſt ſcenes of gayeſt felicity 
had paſſed, but which, of late, ſhe had only ap- 
proached with terror, only entered to weep, ſhe ex- 
perienced a delight almoſt awful in the renovation of 
her priſtine conſidence, and fearleſs eaſe, She took 
from her pocket—where alone ſhe could ever bear to 
keep it—her loved locket, delighting to attribute to 
it this reſtoratfon to domeſtic enjoyment; though 
feeling at the ſame time, a renewal of ſuſpence from 
the return of its donor, and from the affecting inter- 
view Into which ſhe had been ſurpriicd, that broke in 
upon even her filial happincſs, with bitter, tyrannical 
regret, Yet ſhe preſſed to her boſom the cheriſhed 
{ymbol of firit regard, and was holding it to her lips, 
when Mrs, T yrold, unexpeQtedly, re-entered the room. 

In extreme confuſion, ſhe ſhut it into its ſhagreen 
cafe, and was going to reſtore it to her pocket; but 
infolding it, with her daughter's hand, between each 
of her own, Mrs. Tyrold faid, “ Shall I ever, my 
dear girl, learn the hiſtory of this locket?“ 

OO zes, my deareſt Mother,” ſaid the bluſhing 
Camilla, “of that—and of every—and of all things 
you have only—you have merely—" 
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If it diſtreſſes you, my dear child, we will leave 
it to another day,” faid Mrs Tyrold, whoſe eyes 
Camilla ſaw, as ſhe now raiſed her own, were ſwims 
ming in tears, : 

% My Mother! my deareſt Mother!“ cricd ſhe, 
with the tendereſt alarm, © has any thing new hap- 
pened ?—Ts Eugenia greatly affected?“ 

« She is all every way, and in every reſpect,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Tyrold, “ whatever the fondeſt, or even the 
proudeſt Mother could with. But I do not at this 
inſtant moſt think of her, I am not with ſome fears 
for my Camilla's ſtrength, in the immediate demand 
that may be made upon her fortitude, Tell me, my 
child, with that ſincerity which ſo long has been 


mutually endearing between us, tell me if you think 


you can ſce here, again, and as uſual, without any 
riſk to your health, one long admitted and welcomed 
as a part of the family?“ 

She ſtarted, changed colour, looked up, caſt her 
eyes on the floor ; but ſoon ſeeing Mrs. Tyrold bold 
an hankerchief bathed in tears to her face, loſt all 
dread, and even all conſciouſneſs in tender gratitude, 
and throwing her arms round her neck, O my Mo- 
the,” ſhe cried, ** you who weep not for yourſelf —' 
ſcarcely even in the moſt poignant ſotrow can you 
weep for me -I will ſee—or I will avoid whoever 
you pleaſe—T ſhall want no fortitude, ſhall fear 
nothing no one—not even myſelf—now again under 
your protection! I will ſcarcely even think, my be- 
loved Mother, but by your guidance!“ 

„ Compoſe yourlelf, then, my deareft girl: and, 
if you believe you are equal to behaving with firmneſs, 
will not refufe his requeſt of te - admiſſion.“ 

His requeſt ?** repeated Camilla, with involun- 
tary quickneſs z but finding Mrs, Tyrold did not no- 
tice it, gently adding, That perſon that—I believe 
—you mean—has done nothing, my dear Mother, to 


merit expulſion !—" 


J am happy to hear you ſay ſo: I have been 
fearfully, I muſt own, and even piercingly di ſpleaſed 
with him,” | 

« Ah, 
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« Ah, my dear Mother! how kind was the par i- 
ality that turned your difplealure ſo wrong a wi: ! 
that made you, —even you, my dear Mother, liſt n 
to your fondneſs rather than to your juſtice'! —*? 

She trembled at the temerity of this vindication the 
moment it had eſcaped her, and looking another way, 
ſpoke again of Eugenia: but Mrs, Tyrold now, tak- 
ing bth her hands, and ſeeking, though vainly, to 


meet her eyes, ſaid, ©f My deareſt child, J grow 


painfully anxious to end a thouſand doubts z to ſpeak 
and to hear with no further ambiguity, nor reſetve. 
If Edgar” ; 

Cainilla again changed colour, and ſtrove to with» 
draw her hands. 

Take courage, my dear love, and let one final 
explanation rclteve us both at once, If Edgar has 
merited well of you, why ate you parted >—If 1— 
why this ſolicitude my opinion of him ſhould be 
unſhaken ?”” : 

Her head now dropt upon Mrs, Ty rold's ſhoulder, 
as ſhe faintly anſwered, ** He deferves your good 


opinion, my deareſt Mother—for he adores you—T 


cannot be unjuſt to him, —though he has made me 
I own—not very happy !” 

% Deſignedly, my Camilla?“ 

« O, no, my deareſt Mother I—he would not do 
that to an enemy !” , 

«© Speak out, then, and ſpeak clearer, my deareſt 
Camilla, If you think of him ſo well, and are ſo 
fure of his good intentions, what—in two words, — 
what is it that has parted you?“ 

Accident, my deireſt Mother, —Jeluding appear- 
ances, —and falſe internal reaſoning on my part, —and 
on his, continual miſconſtruction ! O my deareſt Mo- 


ther! how have J miſſed your guiding care ! | had 


ever the ſemblance, by ſome cruel circumſtance, fome 
inexplicable fatality of incident, to negle& his coun- 
ſel, oppoſe his judgment, deceive his expectations, 
and trifle with his regard !—Yet, with a heart faith- 
ful, grateful, devoted, -O my, dearcſt Mother !— 


with an eſteem that defies all compariſon, —a reſpect 
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cloſely meliorating even to veneration Never was 
heart—my deareſt Mother, ſo truly impreſſed with 
the worth of another—with the nobleneſs—” 

A buzzing noiſe from the adjoining parlour, ſound- 
ing ſomething between a ſtruggle and a diſpute, ſud- 
denly ſtopt her,—and as ſhe raiſed her head from the 
boſom cf her Mother, in which ſhe had ſeemed ſeeking 
ſhelter from the very confidence ſhe was pouring forth, 
ſhe ſaw the door opened, and the object of whom ſhe 
was ſpeaking appeared at it, —Fluttered, colouring 
trembling, —yet with eyes refulgent with joy, and 
every feature ſpeaking extacy. 

Aln.oft fainting with ſhame and ſurpriſ ſhe gave 
herlelf up as diſgraced, if not diſhonoured evermore, 
for a ſhort, but bftter half moment. It was not 
longer. Edgar, ruſhing forward, and ſeizing the 
hands of Mrs. Tyrold, even while they were encireli 
her drooping, ſhrinking, half expitiag Camilla, pieſſe 
them with ardent reſpect to his lips, rapidly exclaim- 
ing, My more than Mother! my dear, kind excel- 
lent, ineſtimable friend !—Porgive this bleſt intruſion 
—plead for me where I dare not now ſpeak—and raiſe 
your indeed maternal eyes upon the happicfi—the moſt 
devoted of your family !” 

„ What 18 it overpowers me thus this morning?“ 
_ cried Mrs, Tyrold, leaning her head upon her cling- 
ing Camilla, while large drops fell from het eyes; 
„% Misfortune, I fee, is not the greateſt teſt of our 
philoſophy !—]Joy, twice to day, has completely 
de mo/1ſhed mine!“ | 

What g odneſs is this ! what encouragement to 
hope ſome indulgent interceſſion here—where the ſenſe 
that now breaks in upon me of ungenerous—ever to 
be lamented—and I had nearly ſaid, execrated doubt, 
fills me with ſhame and regre'—and makes me—even 
at this \«ft reviving, heari-reſtoring moment, feel un- 
deſervirg my own hopes !”— | 

„ Sha-l I'-=- may 1 leave him to make his 
peace?“ whiſpered Mrs. Tyrold to her daughter, 
whoſe head ſought concealment even to annihilation z 
but whoſe arms, with what force they poſſeſſed, — 
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tained her, uttering faintly but rapidly, O no, 
no, no!“ | 

„My more than Mother!“ again cried Edgar, 
« 1] will wait till that felicity may be accorded me, 
and put myſelf wholly under your kind and powerful 
influence. One thing alone I muſt ſay z—I have too 
much to anſwer for, to take any ſhare of the miſde- 
meanors of another !—l have not been a treacherous 
liſtener, though a wilful obtruder, - See, Mrs, 
Tyrold! who placed me in that room who is the 
accomplice of my happineſs !” 

With a ſmile that ſeemed to beam but the more 
brightly for her gliſtening eyes, Mrs. T'yrold looked 
to the door, and ſaw there, leaning againſt it, the 
form ſhe moſt revered z ſurveying them all with an 
expreſſion of ſatisfaction ſo perfect, contentment fo 
benign, and pleaſure mingled with ſo much thankful- 
neſs, that her tears now flowed faſt from unreſtrained 
delight z and Mr, Tyrold, approaching to preſs at once 
the cwo objects of his moſt exquiſite tenderneſs to his 
breaſt, (aid, ** This ſurpriſe was not planned, but 
Circumſtaices made it more than irreſiitible, It was 


Not, however, quite fair to my Camilla, and if ſhe 


is angry, we will be ſelf-exiled till ſhe can pardon 
us. | 

«© This is ſuch a dream,” —cried Camilla, as now, 
firſt, from the voice of her Father ſhe believed it rea- 
lityz “ fo incredible - - - - ſo unintelligible - - - I 


find it entirely -- impoſſible - - impoſſible to com- 


prehend any thing I ſee or hear!“ 
Let the paſt, - - - not the preſent,” cried Edgar, 

«© be regarded as the dream! and generouſly drive it 

from your mind as a fever of the brain, with which 


- reaſon had no ſhare, and for which memory muſt find 


no place.“ 

« If I could underſtand in the leaſt,” ſaid Camilla, 
& what this all means - - - what——” 

Mr. Tyrold now infiſted that Edgar ſhould retreat, 
while he made ſome explanation; and then related to 
his trembling, doubting, wondering daughter, the 


following circumſtances, 1 
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In returning from Belfont, he had ſtopt at the 
half-way-houſe, where he had received from Mrs, 
Marl, a letter that, had it reached him as it was in- 
tended, at Etherington, would have quickened the 
general meeting, yet nearly have broken his heart, It 
was that which, for want of a meſſenger, had never 
been ſent, and which Peggy, in cleaning the bed- 
room, had found under a table, where it had fallen, 
ſhe ſuppoſes, when the candle was put upon it for 
reading prayers. 

& There was another letter, too!“ interrupted 
Camilla, with quick bluſhing recolle&ion “ but 
my illneſs - - - and all that has followed, made me 
forget them both till this very moment = - Did ſhe 
ſay any thing of any -- other ?” 

« Yes; - the other had been delivered accord- 
ing to its addreſs,” 

„God Heavens?“ | 

© Be not frightened, my Ca slla, - all has 
been beautifully directed for the beſt. My »ccomplice 
had received his early in the morning z he was at the 
houſe, by ſome fortunate hazard when it was found, 
and, being well known there, Mrs. Marl gave it to 
him immediately,” 

* How terrible ! - - - It was meant only in caſe 
= - - ] had ſeen no one any more!“ 

The intent, and the event, have been happily, 
my child, at war. He came inftantly hither, ad en- 
quired for me; I was not returned z he aſked my 
route, and rode to follow or meet me. About an 
hour ago, we encountered upon the road: he gave 


his horſe to his groom, and came into the chaite to 


me.“ 

Camilla now could with difficulty liſten z but her 
Father haſtened to acquaint her, that Edgar, with the 
moſt generous apologies, the moſt liberal ſelf-blame, 
had re-demanded his conſent for a union, from which 
every doubt was wholly, and even miraculouſly re- 
moved, by learning thus the true feelings of her heart, 
as depicted at the awful criſis of expected diſſolution. 
The returning ſmiles which forced their way now 
through 
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through the tears and bluſhes of Camilla, ſhewed 


-how vainly ſhe ſtrove to mingle the regret of 


ſhame with the felicity of fond ſecurity, produced 
by this eventful accident. But when ſhe further 
heard that Edgar, in Flanders, had met with 
Lionel, who, in frankly recounting his difficulties 
and adventures, had named ſome circumſtances 
which had ſo ſhaken every opinion that had urged 
him to quit England, as to induce him inſtantly, - 
from the conference, to ſeek a paſſage for his re- 
turn, the felt all but happineſs retire from her 
heart ;—vaniſh even from her ideas. 

* You are not angry, then,” ſaid Mr. Tyrold, 


as ſmilingly he read her delighted ſenſations, * that 


I waited not to conſult you? That I gave back at 
once my conſent? That I folded him again in my 
arms ?- - - again - - called him my ſon?” 

She could. but-ſeek the ſame. preſſure; and he 
continued, I would not bring him in with me; 
I was not aware my dear girl was ſo rapidly reco- 
ve red, and [ had a taſk to fulfil to my poor Euge- 
nia that was ſtil] my firſt claim. But I promiſed 
within an hour, your Mother, at leaſt, ſhould 
welcome him. He would walk, he ſaid, for that 
period. When I met her, I hinted at what was 
paſſing, and ſhe folowed me to our. Eugenia; I 
thea briefly communicated my adventure; and your 
Mother, my Camilla, loſt herſelf in hearing it! 
Will you not, - - like me! - - withdraw from 
her all reverence? Her eyes guſhed with tears, 
ſhe wept, as you weep at this moment; ſhe was 
ſure Edgar Mandlebert could alone preferve you 
from danger, yet make you happy—Was ſhe 
wrong, my dear child? Shall we attack now her 
judgment, as well as her fortitude?” 

Only at her feet could Camilla ſhew her grati- 
tude; to action ſhe had recourſe, for words were 
inadequate, and the tendereſt careſſes now ſpoke 
beſt for them all: 

Reſpect for the ſituation of — who had 


deſired, for this week, to live wholly up ſtairs and 
Fees alone, 
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alone, determined Mr. and Mrs. Ty rold to keep 
back for ſome time the knowledge of this event 
from the family. Camilla was moſt happy to pay 
ſuch an attention to her ſiſter; but when Mr. 
Tyrold was leaving her, to conſult upon it with 
Edgar. the ingenuouſneſs of her nature urged her 
irreſiſtibly to ſay, Since all this has paſſed, my 
deareſt Father my deareſt Mother—does it not 
ſeem as if I ſhould now myſelf——” 

She ſtopt; but ſhe was underſtood; they both 
ſmiled, and Mr. Tyrold immediately bringing in 
Edgar, ſaid, I find my pardon, my dear fellow- 
culprit, is already accorded; if you have doubts 
of your own, try your eloquence for yourſelf.“ 

He left the room, and Mrs. Tyrold was gently 
riſing to quietly follow, but Camilla, with a look 
of entreaty of which ſhe knew the ſincerity, and 
would not reſiſt the earneſtneſs, detained her. 

& Ah yes, ſtay, deareſt Madam!“ cried Edgar, 
again reſpectfully taking her hand, © and through 
your unalterable — — let me hope to procure 
pardon for a diſtruſt which I here for ever re. 
nounce; but which had its origin in my never 
daririg to hope what, at this moment, I have the 
felicity to yas. fn Yet now, even now, without 
your kind mediation, this dear convaleſcent may 
plan ſome probationary trial at which my whole 
mind, after this long ſuffering, revolts. Will you 
be my caution, my deareſt Mrs. Tyrold? Will 

ou venture and will you deiga to promiſe, that 
if a full and generous forgiveneſs may be pro- 
nounced - - 

« Forgiveneſs? in a ſoft voice interrupted Ca- 
milla: “ Have I any thing to forgive? I thought 
all apology—all explanation, reſted on my part! 
and that my imprudencies—my raſhneſs—my ſo 
often-erring judgment - - and ſo apparently, al- 
moſt even culpabſe conduct“ - - | 

O, my Camitla! my now own Camilla!” 
cried Edgar, venturing to change the hand of the 
Mother for that of the daughter; „what too, too 
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touching words and conceſſions are theſe! Suffer 
me, then, to hope a kind amneſty may take place 
of retroſpection, a clear, liberal, open forgiveneſs 
anticipate explanation and enquiry !” 

„Are you ſure,” ſaid Camilla, ſmiling, “this 
is your intereſt, and not mine? - Does he not 
make a miſtake, my deareſt Mother, and turn my 
advocate, inſtead of his own? And can I fairly 
take advantage of ſuch an error ?” 

The ſun-ſhine of her returning ſmiles went 
warm to her Mother's heart, and gave a glow to 
the cheeks of Edgar, and a brightneſs to his eyes 
that irradiated his whole countenance. “ Your 
penetrating judgment,” ſaid he to Mrs Tyrold, 
will take in at ouce more than any profeſſions, 
any proteſtations can urge for me: - - you ſee the 
peace, the pardon which thoſe eyes do not ſeek to 
withhold - - -will you then venture, my more than 
maternal friend! my Mother, in every meaning 


which affection and reverence can give to that 


revered appellation—will you venture at once— 
now—upon this dear and ever after hallowed 
minute—to ſeal the kind conſent of my truly 


paternal guardian, and to give me an example of 


that truſt and confidence which my whole future 
life ſhall look upon as its leſſon?“ | 

« Yes!” anſwered Mrs. Tyrold, inſtantly join- 
ing their hands, and with every ſecurity that the 
happineſs of all our lives—my child's, my huſ- 
band's, your's, my valued Edgar, and my own, 
will all owe their felicity to the bleſſing with which 


I now lay my hands upon my two precious chil- 


dren!” 

Tears were the only language that could expreſs 
the fulneſs of joy which ſucceeded to ſo much 
ſorrow; and when Mr. Tyrold returned, and had 
united his tendereſt benediction with that of his 
beloved wife, Edgar was permitted to remain alone 
with Camilla; and the cloſe of his long doubts, 


and her own long perplexities, was a reciprocal 
confidence 
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confidence that left nothing untold, not an action 
unrelated, not even a thought unacknowledged. 
Edgar confeſſed that he no fooner had quitted 
her, than he ſuſpected the juſtice of his deciſion; 
the turn which of late, he had taken, doubtfully 
to watch her every action, and ſuſpiciouſly to judge 
her every motive, though it had impelled him in 
her preſence, ceaſed to operate in her abſence, — 
He was too noble to betray the well meant, though 
not well applied warnings of Dr. Marchmont, yet 
he acknowledged, that when left to cool reflection, 
a thouſand — aroſe for every ſtep he could 
not poſitively vindicate: and when, afterwards, 
from the frank communication of Lionel, he learnt 
what belonged to the myſterious offer of Sir Sedley 
Clarend?l, that ſhe would ſuperintend the diſpoſal 
of his fortune; and the deep obligatio in which 
ſne had been innocently involved, his heart ſmote 
him for having judged 'ere he had — 
that tranſaction; and in a perturbation unſpeakable 
of quick repentance, and tenderneſs, he ſet out 
for England. But when, at the half-way houſe, he. 
ſtopt as uſual to reſt his horſes in his way to Beech 
Park, —what were his emotions at the fight of the 
locket, which the landlady told him had been 
pledged by a lady in diſtreſs! He beſought her par- 
don for the manner in which he had made way to 
her; but the almoſt frantic anxiety which ſeized 
him to know if or not it was her, and to fave her, 
if ſo, from the intended intruſion of the landlord, 
made him irreſiſtibly prefer it to the plainer mode 
which he ſhould have adopted with any one elſe, 
of 2 in his name, and ſome meſſage. His 
ſhock at her view in ſuch a ſtate, he would not 
now revive; but the impropriety of bidding the 


landlady quit the chamber, and the impoſſibility 


of entering into an explanation in her hearing, 
alone repreſſed, at that agitated moment, the 
avowal of every ſenſation with which his heart 
was labouring. But when,” he added, ** ſhall J 


+ ceaſe to rejoice that I had liſtened to the good land- 
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lady's hiſtory of a fick gueſt, while all conjecture 

was ſo remote from whom it might be! when I am 
tempted to turn aſide from a tale of diſtreſs, I will © 

recollect what I owe to having given one ear!“ 

Loſt in wonder at what could have brought her 
to ſuch a ſituation, and diſturbed how to preſent 

himſelf at the rectory, till fixed in his plans, he 

had ridden to the half-way houſe that morning, to 
__ enquire concerning the corpſe that Mrs. Mar! had 
 mentioned—and there— while he was ſpeaking with 
her, the little maid brought down two letters 
one of them directed to himſelf. — 

«© What a rapid tranſition,” cried he, © was then 
mine, from ix 2 that robbed life of all charms, 
to proſpeRs which paint it in its moſt vivid colours 

of happineſs! from wavering the moſt deplorable, 

to reſolutions of expiating by a whole life of de- 

voted fondneſs, the barbarous waywardneſs that 

could deprive me, . for one wilful moment, of the 
exquiſite felicity of my lot! 

But ſtill,” ſaid. Camilla, J do not quite un- 
derſtand how you came in that room this morning? 
and how you authorized yourſelf to overhear my 
confeſſions to my Mother?“ | 

- « Recolle&t my acknowledged accomplice before 
you hazard any blame! When I came hither - - - 

ſomewhat, I confeſs, within my given hour, Mr. 

Tyrold received me himſelf at the door. . He told 
me I was too ſoon, and took me into the front par- 
- Jour. The partition is thin. I heard my name 
. fpoken by Mrs. Tyrold, and the gentle voice of 
my Camilla, in accents yet more gentle than even 
that voice ever ſpoke before, anſwering ſome queſ- 
tion; I was not myſelf, at firſt, aware of its te- 
nour---but when, unavoidably, I gathered -it--- 
when I heard words ſo beautifully harmonizing 

with what I had ſo lately peruſed—I would in- 
ſtantly have ventured into the room; but Mr, 

'Tyrold feared ſurpriſing. you—you went on—my 


faſcinated ſoul diveſted me of obedience—of cau- 
; tion 


tion—of all but joy and gratitude and he could 


no longer reſtrain me. And now with which of 


her offenders will my Camilla quarrel ?* 

« With neither, I believe, juſt at preſent. The 
conſpiracy is ſo complex, and even my Mother ſo 
nearly a party concerned, that I dare not riſk the 
unequal conteſt, I muſt only, in future,” added 
Me, ſmiling, “ ſpeak ill of you—and then you 
will find leſs pleaſure in the thinneſs of a partition!“ 

Faithfully ſhe returned his communication, by 
the fulleſt, moſt candid, and unſparing account of 
every tranſaction of her ſhort life, from the ſtill 
ſhorter period of its being put into voluntary mo- 
tion, With nearly breathleſs intereſt, he liſtened 
to the detail of her tranſactions with Sir Sedley 
Clarendel, with pity to her debts, and with horror 
to her difficulties. But when, through the whole 
ingenuous narration, he found himſelf the con- 
ſtant object of every view, the ultimate motive to 
every action, even where leaſt it appeared, his hap- 


pineſs, and his gratitude, made Camilla ſoon for- 


get that ſorrow had ever been known to her. 
They then ſpoke of her two favourites Mrs, 

Arlbery, and Mrs. Berlinton; and though ſhe was 

animated in her praiſe of the good qualities of the 


firſt, and the ſweet attraction of the laſt, ſhe 


confeſſed the danger, for one ſo new in the 


world, of chuſing friends diſtin from thoſe of 


her family; and voluntarily promiſed, during 


her preſent ſeaſon of inexperience, to repoſe the 


tuture choice of her connections, where ſhe could 
never be happy without their approvance. 

The two hundred pounds to Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel, he determined, on the very day that 


Camilla ſhould be his, to return to the Baronet, - 


under the privilege, and in the name of paying 
it for a brother. | 


In conference thus ſoftly - balſamic to every 


paſt wound,” and thus deliciouſly opening to 


that ſummit of earthly felicity =coafidence unli- 
| mited 
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mited entwined around affection unbounded— 
hours might have paſſed, unnumbered and un- 
awares, had not prudence forced a ſeparation, for 
the repoſe of Camilla. | 


CHAP. XXXV. 


The Iaft Touches of the Pifure. 


Lars as Edgar quitted the rectory, he went 
not ſtraight to Beech Park; every tie both of 
friendſhip and propriety carried him firſt to Dr, 
Marchmont; who had too much feeling to won- 
der at the power of his late incitements, and 
too much goodneſs of heart not to felicitate 
him upon their iſſue, though he ſighed at the 
krecollection of the diſappointments whence his 
own . doubting counſel originated. Twice be- 
tirayed in his deareſt expectations, he had form- 
ed two criterions from his peculiar experience, 


by which he had ſettled his opinion of the whole 


female ſex; and where opinion may humour 
ſyſtematic prepoſſeſſion, who ſhall build upon his 
virtue or wiſdom to guard the tranſparency of his 
impartiality ? | 0 
The following day, the Weſtwyns preſented 
themſelves at Etherington; hurried from a tour 
they were taking through Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, by intelligence which had reached them 
that. Sir Hugh Tyrold was ruined, and Cleves 
was to be let. They met, by chance, with 
Edgar. alone in the parlour; and the joy of 
the old gentleman in hearing how ſmall a 
part of the rumour was founded in fact, may 
im 
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him ſhake hands with him as cordially for 
ſetting him right, as Edgar welcomed his kind- 
neſs, from the pleafure afforded by the fight 


of fuch primitive regard. But when, preſum- 


ing upon his peculiar intimacy in the family, 
as ward of Mr. Tyrold, though without yet daring 
to avow. his approaching nearer affinity, Edgar 
inſiſted upon his ſuperior claim for ſupplanting 
them in taking charge of the debt of his guardian; 
Mr. Weſtwyn, almoſt angrily, proteſted he would 
let no man upon earth, let him be whoſe ward he 
pleaſed, ſhew more reſpe&t than himſelf for the 
brother of Sir Hugh Tyrold; © and Hal thinks 
the ſame too,“ he added, © or he's no ſon of mine. 
And ſo he'll ſoon ſhew you, in a way you can't 
gneſs, I give you my word, At leaſt that's my 
opinion.” | 
He then took his ſon apart, and abruptly 


whiſpered to him, “ As that pretty girl you 


and I took ſuch a fancy to, at Southton, 
ſerved us in that ſhabby manner, becauſe of 
meeting with that old Lord, it's my opinion 
you'd do the right thing to take her ſiſter ; 
who's pretty near as pretty, and gives herſelf 
no airs; and that will be ſhewing reſpect for 
my worthy old ſriend, now he's down in 
the world; which is exactly that he did for 


me when I was down — For if he 


had not lent me that thouſand pounds I told 
you of, when not a relation F had would 
lend me a hundred, I might have been ruin- 
ed before ever you were born. Come, tell 
me your mind, Hal! off or on? don't ftand 
ſhilly ſhally; i'ts what I can't bear; ſpeak 
honeſtly; I won't have your choice controll- 
ed; only this one thing I muſt tell you 
without ceremony, I ſhall never think well 
of you again as long as ever I live, if you 
demur ſo much as a moment. It's what I 


can't bear; it i'n't doing a thing handſomely. 


I can't fay I like it.“ 
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The appearance of Lavinia relieved the immediate 
embarraſſment of Henry, white the modeſt pleaſure 
with which ſhe received them confirmed the partiality 
of both. "Ihe eagerneſs, however, of the father, 
admitted of no delay, and when Sir Hugh entered the 
room, the ſon's aſſent being obtained, he warmly de- 
manded the fair Lavinia for his daughter-in-law. 

Sir Hugh received the propoſition with the moſt 
copious ſatisfaction; Mr. and Mrs, Tyrold with equal, 
though more anxious delight; and Lavinia herſolf with 
bluſhing but unaffected hopes of happineſs. | 

Whatever was known to Sir Hugh, no cautions, 
nor even his own beſt deſigns, could fave from being 
known to the whole houſe, Eugenia, therefore, was 
unavoidably informed of this tranſadtion; and the 
generous pleaſure with which ſhe revived from the 
almoſt ſettled melancholy left upon her, by continual 
misfortunes, juſtified the impatience of Edgar to ac- 
celetate the allowed period for publiſhing his own. 


happy hiſtory, 


Eugenia wept with joy at tidings ſo precious of her 
beloved ſiſter, rough whim, and her othet, dear 
friends, ſhe was alone, ſhe ſaid, ſuſceptible cf joy, 
though to all ſorr»w ſhe henceforth bid adieu,“ For 
henceforth,” ſhe cried, © ] mean to regard myſelf as 
if already I had paſſed the buſy period of youth and of 
life, and were only a neden of others. For this 
purpoſe, J have begun writing my memoirs, which 
will amuſe my folizude, and confirm my—1 hope, 
philoſophical idea.” 

She then produced the opening. of her intended 


SECTION I. 


% No blooming coquette, elated with adulation and 
« triumphant with conqueſt, here counts the glories 
«« of her eyes, or enumerates the train of her adorers : 
< no beauteous prude, repines at the fatigue of ad- 
«© miration, not bewails the neceſſity of tyranny: O O 


«« gentle reader! you have the flory of one from 
| 66 whom 
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& whom fate has withheld all the delicacy of vanity, 
66 all the regale of cruelty—!” 

Here,“ interrupted the young biographer, ** will 
«follow my portrait, and then this further addreſs 
«© to my readers,” ? 

OO ye, who, young and fair, revel in the attrac- 
«* tions of beauty, and exult in the pride of admiration, 
4% lay, where is your envy” of the heireſs to whom 
6“ fortune comes with ſuch alloys ? And which how- 
ever diſtreſſed or impoveriſhed, would accept my 
«income with my perſonal defects? | 


+4 Ye, too, O lords of the creation, mighty men! 


£6 impute not to native vanity the repining ſpirit with 
« which1 lament the loſs of beauty; attribute not to 
«© the innate weakneſs of my ſex, the concern I confeſs 
% for my deformity; nor to feminine littleneſs of 
„ ſoul, a regret of which the true ſource is to be 
& traced to your own boſoms, and ſprings from our 
«© own taſtes : for the value you yourſelves ſet upon 
external attractions, your own negle& has taught 
* me to know; and the indifferency with which you 
“ conſider all elſe, your own duplicigy has inſtructed 
* me to feel.“ 


Camilla ſought to diſſuade + her from reflexions ſo * 


afflictive, and retroſpections ſo poignant z but they” 
aided her, ſhe ſaid, in her taſk of acquiring compoſure  - 
for the regulation of her future life, 

Edgar now received permiſſion to make his commu- 
nication to the Baronet, .. | 

The joy with which Sir Hugh heard it, was for 
ſome time over-clouded by doubt. My dear Mr. 
young Edgar,” he ſaid, in caſe you don't know 
your own mind yet, in the point of it's not changing 
again, as it did before, I'd as lieve you woul! not 
tell me of it till you've taken the proper time to be at 
a certaintyz frettings about thete ups and downs, 
being what do no good to me, in point of the gout.” 

But when thoroughly re- aſſutred, Well,“ he 
cried, this is juſt. the thing I ſhould have choſe 
out of all our misfortunes, being what makes me 
happier than ever I was in my life; except once be- 
Q 3 fore 
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fore on the very ſame account, which all turned out 
to end in nothing: which I hope won't happen any 
more: for now I've only to pay off all our debts, and 
then I may go back again to Cleves, which I fhall be 
glad enough to do, it being but an awkward thing to 
a man, after he's paſt boyhood, having no home of 
his own.? 

A figh at the recollection of the change in his ſitu- 
ation, 2 his plan was laſt agitated, checked his 


. Felicity, and depteſſed even that of Edger, who, with 
the moſt tender earneſtneſs, beſought his leave to 


advance the ſum requifite to return him tranquilly to 
his manſion ; but who could not prevail, till Camilla 
Joined in the petition, and permitted Edgar, in both 
their names to entreat, as their deareſt wiſh, that they 
might be united, according to the firſt arrangement, 


from Cleves 


This the Baronet could not refiſt, and preparations 


were rapidly made for re- inſtating him in his dwelling, 


and for the double marriages deſtined to take place 
upon his return, 
«© Well, then, this,” cried he, as he poured upon them 
his tendereſt bleſſings and careſſes, “ is the oddeſt of 
all! My dear little Camilla, that ] took all my fortune 


from, is the very perfon to give me her's as ſoon as 


ever ſhe gets it! as well as my own houſe over my 
old head again, after my turning her, as one may 
fay, out of it! which is a thing as curious, in point 
of us poor ignorant mortals, as if my brother had put 
it in a ſermon,” | 
% Such turns in the tide of fortune,” ſaid Mr. 
Tyrold, © are amongſt the happieſt leſſons of huma- 
nity, where thoſe who have ſerved the humble and 
helpteſs from motives of pute diſinteteſtedneſs, find 
they have made uſeful friends for themlelves, in the 
rpetual viciſſitudes of our unſtable condition.“ ? 
Why, then, there's but one thing more, by what 
J can make out,” ſaid the Baronet, “that need be 
much upon my mind, and that I've been thinking 
ſome time about, in point of forming a ſcheme to get 
rid of, which 1 think I've got a pretty good one bs tor 
| | ics 
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here's Lavinia going to be married to the very 
oldeſt friend I have in the world ; that 1s, to his 
ſon, which is the ſan. e thing in point of bringing us 
all together ; and my own dear little girl, to the 
beſt gentleman in the county, except for that one 
thing of going off at the firſt, which I dare ſay he did 
not mean, for which reaſon I ſhall] mention it no 
more: and Indiana, to one of thoſe young cap- 
tains, that I can't pretend I know much of; but 
that's very excuſable in ſo young a perſon, not 


having had much head from the beginning; which 


I always make allowance for; my own not being, 
over extraordinary: and Eugenia, poor thing, 
"being a widow already; for which God be praiſed; 
which 1 hope is no fin, in point of the poor lad 
that's gone not belonging to any of us, by what I 
can make out, except by his own doing whether 
we would or not; which, however, is neither 
here nor there, now he's gone; for Eugenia being 
no beauty, and Clermont having as good as faid fo, 
I ſuppoſe ſhe thought ſhe muſt not be too difficult; 
which is a thing young girls are apt to fall into; 
and boys too, for the matter of that; for, by what 
J can make out of life, I don't ſee but what a 
ſcholar thinks a girl had better be pretty than not, 
as much as another man.” | _* 

„ But what, my dear brother,” ſaid Mr. Tyrold, 
« is your new diſtreſs and new ſcheme ?”” 

„% Why | can't ſay but what I'm a little put out, 
that Indiana ſhould forget poor Mrs. Margland, 
in the particular of aſking her to go to live with 
her; which, however J dare ſay ſhe can't help, 
thoſe young captains commonly not over likin 
having elderly perſons about them; not that 
mean to gueſs her age, which I take to be fifty, 
and upwards ; which is no point of ours. But the 
thing I'm thinking of is Dr. Orkborne, in the caſe 
of their marrying one another.” 

My dear brother . . has any ſuch idea oc- 

curred to them?“ 
| - Not 
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„Not as I know of; but Indiana having done 
with one, and Eugenia with the other, and me, 
Lord help me ! not wanting either of them, why 
what can I do if they won't? the Doctor's aſked 
to go to town, for the ſake of printing his papers, 
which 1 begged him not to hurry, for I'm but lit- 
tle fit for learning converſation juſt now ; though 
when he's here, he commonly ſays nothing ; only 
taking out his tablets to write down ſomething 
that comes into his head, as J ſuppoſe : which I 


can't ſay is very entertaining in the light of a com- 


panion. However, as to his having called me a 
blockhead, it's not what 1 take umbrage at, not 
being a- wit being a fault of no man's, except of 
nature, which nobody has a right to be angry at. 
Beſides, as to his having a little pride, it's what 
I owe to him no ill-will for; a ſcholar having 
nothing elſe but his learning, is excuſable for 
making the moſt of it. However, if they would 
marry one another, I can't but ſay 1 ſhould take 


it very well of them. The only thing I know 


againſt it, is the mortal diſlike they have to one 
another: and that, my dear brother, is the point 
I want to conſult you about ; for then we ſhall be 
got off all round; which would be a great thing 
off my mind.” | 
When the happy day arrived for returning to 
Cleves, Sir Hugh re-took poſſeſſion of his hoſpi- 
table manſion, amidſt the tendereſt felicitations of 
his fond family, and the almoſt clamorous rejoic- 
ings of the aſſembled poor of the neighbourhood : 
and the following morning, Mr. Tyrold gave the 
hand of Lavinia to Harry Weſtwyn, and Dr. 
Marchmont united them; and Edgar, glowing 
with happineſs, now purified from any alloy, re- 
ceived from the ſame revered hand, and owed to 


the ſame honoured voice, the final and Jaſting 


poſſeſſion of the tearful, but happy Camilla, 
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- What further remains to finiſh this ſmall ſketch 
of a Picture of Youth, may be compriſed in a few 
pages. 

Indiana was more fortunate in her northern ex- 
pedition, than experiments of that nature com- 
monly =_ Macderſey was a man of honour, 
and poſſeſſed better claims to her than he had either 
language or ſkill to explain: but the good Lord 
O'Lerney, who, to benevolence the moſt chearful, 
and keenneſs the leaſt ſevere, joined judgment and 
generoſity, acted as the guardian of his Kinſman, 
and placed the young couple in competence and 
comfort. | 

The profeſſion of Macderſey obliging him to 
ſojourn —— in country quarters, Indiana, 
when the firſt novelty of tete-a-retes was over, 
wiſhed again for the conſtant adulatreſs of her 
charms and endowments, and, to the inexpreflible 
rapture of Sir Hugh, ſolicited Miſs Margland to 
be her companion : and the influence of conſtant | 
flattery was ſo ſeductive to her weak mind, that, of 
though inſenſible to the higher. motive of cheriſh- 9 
ing her in remembrance of her long cares, ſne was 
ſo ſpoilt by her blandiſhments, and fo accuſtomed 
to her management, that ſhe parted from her no 
more. 

Lavinia, with her deſerving partner ſpent a 
month between Cleves and Etherington, and then 
accompanied him and his fond father to their 3 
Yorkſhire eſtate and reſidence. Like all characters 7 
of radica] worth, ſhe grew daily upon the eſteem : 
and affection of her new family, and found in her 4 
huſband as marked a contraſt with Clermont Lyn- 
mere, to annul all Hypotheſis of Education, as 
Lord O'Lerney, cool, rational, and penetrating, 
oppoſed to Macderſey, wild, excentric, and vehe- 
ment, offered againſt all that is National, Brought 
up under the ſame tutor, the ſame maſters, and at 
the ſame univerſity, with equal care, equal ex- 

- pence, equal opportunities of every kind, Clermont 
turned out conceited, voluptuous, and ſhallow; 
Henry 
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Henry modeſt, full of feeling, and ſtored with in- 
telligence. 

Lionel, firſt enraged, but next tamed, by the 

_ difinheritance which he had drawn upon himſelf, 
had ample ſubject in his diſappointment to keep 
alive his repentance. And though enabled to re» 
turn from baniſhmenr, by the 1gnominious con- 
demnation, with another culprit, of the late 
partner in his guilt, he felt ſo lowered from his 
fallen proſpects, and ſo gloomy from his altered 

ſpirits, that when his parents, ſatisfied with his 
puniſhment, held out the olive-branch to invite 

him home, he came forth again rather as if con- 
demned, than forgiven ; and, wholly wanting for- 
titude either to ſee or to avoid his former aſſociates, 
he procured an appointment that carried him 

abroad, where his friends induced him to remain, 
till his bad habits, as well as bad connections, were 
forgotten, and time aided adverſity in forming 
him a new character. 

Clermont, for whom his uncle bought a com- 
miſſion, fixed himſelf in the army; though with 
no greater love of his country, than was appendant 
to the opportunity it afforded of ſhewing his fine 

perſon to regimental advantage. 

Mrs. Aribery was amongſt the firſt to haſten 
with congratulations to Camilla, With too much 
underſtanding to betray her pique upon the error 
of her judgment, as to the means of attaching 
Mandlebert, ſhe had too much goodneſs of heart 
not to rejoice in the happineſs of her young friend. 

Mrs. Liſſin, who accompanied her in the wed- 
ding viſit, confeſſed herſelf the moſt diſappointed 
and diſtreſſed of human beings. She had not, ſhe 
faid, half ſo much liberty as when ſhe lived with 
her Papa, and heartily repented marrying, and 
wiſhed the had never thought of it. The fcrvants 
were always teazing her for orders and directions; 

every thing, that went wrong, it was always ſhe 

who was aſked why it was not right; when ſhe ©: 

wanted to be driving about ali day, the coachman 
always 
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always ſaid it was too much for the horſes; when 
ſhe travelled, the maids always afked her what mult 
be packed up; if ſhe happened to be out at dinner 
time, Mr. Liſſin found fault with every thing's 
being cold: if ſhe wanted to do ſomething ſhe 
liked, he ſaid ſhe had better let it alone; and, in 
fine, her violent defire of this ſtate of freedom, 
ended in conceiving it a ſtate of bondage; ſhe 
found her own houſe the houſe of which fhe muſt 
take the charge; being Aer own mii, having the 
durthen of ſuperintending a whole family, and be- 
ing married, becoming the property of another, to 
whom ſhe made over a legal right to treat her juſt 
as he pleaſed. And as ſhe had choſen» neither for 
character, nor for diſpoſition, neither from ſym- 
pathy nor reſpect, ſhe found it hard to ſubmit 
where ſhe meant to become independent, and dif- 
ficult to take the cares where ſhe had made no 
proviſion for the ſolaces of domeſtic life, 

The notable Mrs. Mittin contrived ſoon to fo 
uſefully ingratiate herſelf in the favour of Mr. 
Dennel, that, in the full perſuaſion ſhe would fave 
him half his annual expences, he married her : but 
her friend, Mr. Clykes, was robbed in his jour- 


ney home of the cath which he had ſo diſhonour- 


ably gained. 

The firſt care of Edgar was to clear every debt 
in wich Camilla had borne any ſhare, and then 
to make over to Lavinia the little portion in- 
tended to be parted between the ſitters. Henry 
would have reſiſted; but Mr. Tyrold knew the 
fortune of Edgar to be fully adequate to his gene- 
roſity, and ſuſtained the propoſition. Sir Sedley 
Clarendel received his two. hundred pounds with- 
out oppoſition, though with ſarpriſe; and was 
dubious whether to rejoice in the ſhackles he had 
eſcaped, or to lament the charmer he had loſt. 

Sir Hugh would ſuffer no one but himſelf te 
elear the debts of his two nephews, or refund 
what had been advanced by his excellent old 


friend 
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friend Mr, Weſtwyn. He called back all his - 
ſervants, liberally recompenſed their marked - 
attachment, provided particularly for good old 
Jacob; and took upon himſelf the moſt am- 
ple reward for the poſtillion who meant to 
reſcue Eugenia. : 

The — 2. and his wife, now worthy eſtab- 
liſhed cottagers, were the ſirſt, at the entrance of 
Beech Park, to welcome the bride and bridegroom; 

andlittle Peggy Higden was ſent for immediately, 
and placed, With extremeſt kindneſs, where ſhe _ 
might riſe in uſe and in profit. 

Lord O'Lerney was ſedulouſly ſought by Edgar, 
who had the infinite happineſs to ſee Camilla a - 
ſelected friend of Lady Iſabella Irby, whoſe bene- 
volent care of her in the ſeaſon of her utter diſ- 
treſs, had ſoftly enchained her tendereſt gratitude, 
r, had excited in himſelf an almoſt adoring reſ- 
Gy Melmond had received in time the caution of 
Camilla, to prevent the meeting to which the 
baſeneſs of Bellamy was deluding his miſguided 
ſiſter, through her own wild theories. He — 
to blaſt her fame by calling him publicly to ac- 
count; and 'ere further arts could be practiſed, 
Bellamy was no more. 

- Mrs, Berlinton, in the ſhock of ſudden ſorrow, 
hut herſelf up from the world. Claims of debts 

of honour, which ſhe had no means to anſwer, 
purſued her in her retreat ; ſhe became at onee the 
prey of grief, repentance, and ſhame; and her 
mind was yet young _ in wrong, to be pene- 
trated by the early chaſtiſement of calamity, Re- 
moved from the whirl of pleaſure, which takes 
reflection from action, and feeling from thought, 
ſne reviewed, with poignant contrition, her grace- 
leſs miſconduct with regard to Eugenia, deteſted 
her infatuation, and humbled herſelf to imploge «- 
forgiveneſs, Her aunt ſeized the agitating mg» 
ment of ſelf-upbraiding and worldly diſguſt, to 
3 | Impreis 
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impreſs upon her fears the leſſons of her opening 
life: and thus, repulſed from paſſion, and ſickened 
of diſſipation, though too illiberally inſtructed for 
chearful and rational piety, ſhe was happily 
ſnatched from utter ruin by protecting, though 
excentric enthuſiaſm. 

Eugenia, for ſome time, continued in voluntary 
ſecluſion, happily reaping from the fruits of her 
education and her virtues, reſources and reflexions 
for retirement, that robbed it of ness. The 
name, the recollection of Bellamy, always made her 
ſhudder, but the peace of perfect innocence was ſoon 
reſtored to her mind. The ſufferings of Mrs, Berlin- 
ton from ſelf-reproach, taught her yet more full 
to value the felicity of blameleJneſs; and the gene? 
rous liberality of her character, made the rl in- 


ducement ſhe felt for exertion, the benevolen c . i 
giving ſolace to a penitent who had injured her. 
Melmond, long conſcious of her worth, and 4 


diſguſted with all that had rivalled it in his mind 
with the fervour of ſincerity, yet diffidence of 
ſhame and regret, now fearfully ſought the favour 
he before had reluctantly received, But Eugenia 
retreated. She had no courage for a new engage- 
ment, no faith for new vows, no hope ſor new 
!.appineſs: till his really exemplary character, with 
the ſympathy of his ſeelings, and the ſimilarity of 
his taſte and turn of mind with her own, made 
the Tyrolds, when they perceived his aſcendance, 
ſecond his wiſhes. Approbation ſo ſacred, joined 
to a prepoſſeſſion ſo tender, ſoon conquered every + $] 
timid difficulty in. the ingenuous Eugenia; who in | 
his well-earnt eſteem, and grateful affe gion, re- 
ceived, at length, the recompence of every exerted 
virtue, and the ſolace of every paſt ſuffering, 
Melmond, in a companion delighting in all his 
favourite purſuits, and capable of joining even in 
his ſeverer ſtudies, found a charm to beguile from 
him all former regret, while reaſon and experi- 
- ence endeared his ultimate choice. Eugenia once 
loved, 
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loved, was loved for ever. Where her counte- 
nance was looked at, her complexion was forgo - 
ten; while her voice was heard, her figure was 
unobſerved; where her” virtues were known, 
they ſeemed but to be enhanced by her perſonal 
misfortunes. 
The Baronet was enchanted to ſee her thus un- 
expectedly e and ſoon transferred to Mel- 


mond the clathcal reſpe*tt which Clermont had for- 
feited, when he concurred with Eugenia in a peti- 
tion, that Dr. Orkborne, without further delay, 
might be enabled to retire to his own plans and 
purſuits, with ſuch juſt and honourable conſidera— 
tion for labours he well knew how to appreciate, 
as his friend Mr. Tyrold ſhould judge to be worthy 
gol his acceptance. | 
Mith joy expanding to that thankfulneſs which 
may de called the beauty of prety, the virtuous 
| Tyrolds, as their firſt bleſſings, received theſe 
"Sſeflings of their children: and the beneficent Sir 
Hug felt every wiſh ſo ſatisfied, he could ſcargely 
*eccupy himſelf again with a project - - fave a 
maxim of prudence drawn from his own experi- 
ence, which he daily planned teaching to the little 
generation riſing around him; To avoid, from 
the diſaſters of their Uncle, the Dangers and“ 
Temptat ions, to their Deſcendants, of Unſettled 
Collateral Expectations. 

Thus ended the long conflicts, doubts, ſuſpenc- 
es, and ſufferings of Edgar and Camilla; who, 
without one inevitable calamity, one unavaidable 
diſtreſs, ſo nearly fell the ſacrifice to the two ex- 
tremes of Imprudence, and Suſpicion, to the na- 
tural heedleſſneſs of youth unguided, or to the 
acquired diſtruſt of experience that had been 
wounded. Edgar, by generous confidence, became 
the repoſitory of her every thought; and her 

| friends read her exquiſite lot in a gaiety no longer 

E to be feared; while, faithful to his word, making | 
FE Etherington, Cleves, and Beech Park, his alternate 
| dwellings, 
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dwellings, he rarely parted her from her fond 
Parents, and enraptured Uncle. And Dr. March- 

mont, as he ſaw the pure innocence, open frank- 

neſs, and ſpotleſs honour of her heart, found her 
virtues, her errors, her facility, or her deſperation, 

but A PICTURE OF YOUTH; and regretting 

he falſe light given by the ſpirit of compariſon, 

in the hypotheſis which he had formed from in. 
dividual experience, acknowlekged its injuſtice, > 
its narrowneſs and its arrogance. What, at laſt, 
ſo diverſified as man? what ſo little to be judged 

by his fellow? 
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